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THE TWO PSYCHES. 


A NOVEMBER GARDEN. 








BY JAMES LANE ALLEN, 





HERE have I sat and read how, in the old 
And changeless days, fond Psyche held the light 
Above their nuptial couch and fed her sight 
On Cupid’s burnished limbs and locks of gold; 
How then, as he with kisses had foretold, 
Her clinging arms checked not his heavenward flight, 
And sad, in search of him, each earthly hight 
And vale she trod with sorrow manifold ; 
How last, in service meek to every whim 
Of Venus, long she toiled without surcease, 
Filling the goblet at the fountain’s rim, 
Bringing at eve the skeins of golden fleece, 
Till her the pitying Father called to him 
And gave her Love and his unending peace. 


And now, lorn wanderer through the calm blue fields, 
White-winged Psyche! thou hast lightly lit 
Upon the open page, and dost permit 

Thy beauty to delight me till it steals 

My heart from that sweet story. It unseals 
The founts of pity that thou canst not quit 
This ruinea paradise, but here must flit, 

Seeking the last pale joy the sunlight yields. 

I would the book were an immortal rose, 
And thou didst drain its life and set thy sails 

Toward that distant land where Summer goes, 
With downcast eyes, along the perfumed vales 

Of her eternal kingdom, while his snows 

t Across the bruising earth dark Winter trails ; 


That there, as she of vlden was conveyed 
Fadeless into the always happy skies, 
Where still her presence unto spirit eyes 
Shineth forever, thou, immortal made, 
Shouldst never, never see thy beauty fade! 
Death reigneth here. In the chill wind he flies 
That past the withered rose and lily sighs 
Where thou a gorgeous day .hast often swayed. 
Under the sere, thin grass the cricket shrills 
With voice prophetic of the coming frost, 
When by the darkened hearth a place he fills, 
And sings to one who has life’s summer lost. 
Ah, gentlest Psyche! sorrow the spirit thrills 
That thou on Winter’s wheel must soon be tost: 
NEWARK, N, J. 
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A PARABLE. 








BY MAY LENNOX. 





“Wo sang the ‘strain that thrilled my soul last 
night »”’ 
Queried the King. His courtiers, bowing low 
Before the throne with gold and gems alight, 
Auswered him, musing: “Sire, we do not know. 


“ We heard the song. It echoes in our heart,— 
The singer from our vision passed away ; 

We deemed him only of his song a part,— 
And then—it is so long since yesterday !” 


The singer heard, nor hearing felt regret ; 

What could it matter where their praise might fall ? 
The song, at least, they did not quite forget. 

Naught is the singer, but the song is all. 

CANasToTA, N. Y. 





. the Standard of 1789. 


THE CONVENTION AND THE PRAYER BOOK. 


: BY WILLIAM STEVENS PERRY, 8.T.D., LL.D., 
Bishop or Iowa. 








THIRTY-FIVE sessions of the General Convention have 
been held since, in October, 1789, at Philadelphia, the 
union of the Churches in the respective States of the 
American Union was effected, and the Episcopal Church 
in the United States was at unity in itself. 

The Convention at Baltimore in 1892 was the most 
numerously attended of all the thirty-five conventions 
dating back to the notable Convention of 1789. Like 
that great Convention of 1789, it set forth a Standard 
Prayer Book ; and it is illustrative of the conservatism of 
the American Episcopal Church that the principles that 
obtained in 1789 were operative in the period of liturgical 
revision of 1883-92, and the new Standard Prayer 
Book of 1892 is more closely in accord in its minutest de- 
tails with the English model than was the Standard es- 
tablished in 1789. The radicalism of 1785-86, as shown 
in that liturgical montrosity known as the ‘“‘ Proposed 
Book,” had no advocates in 1883-92; and the new 
Standard, while removing many inaccuracies and infe- 
licities that had disfigured the American revision for a 
hundred years, is more in accord with the Prayer Book 
of the Anglican community as it exists to-day in all por- 
tions of the globe than was ever the case before. At the 
same time there has been no servile copying, hut the 
trend of revision has been from the first on liturgical 
lines and precedents of Catholic authority; and the work 
now effected will doubtless be the Church’s heritage for 
a century at least, as was the case with its predecessor, 


The changes adopted represent barely a tithe of those 
proposed and advocated either in committee or on the 
floors of the two Houses of Convention at the sessions of 
1883, ’86, 89, and 92. What has been accomplished is 
largely due to the masterly forensic ability, the wide 
grasp of liturgical lore and the unfailing urbanity of the 
Rev. Dr. William Reed Huntington, of Grace Church, 
New York, who has been the leader of the movement for 
liturgical revision in the House of Deputies from the 
first. In the House of Bishops, the Bishop of Albany, 
Dr. William Croswell Doane, has occupied a similar po- 
sition ; and it was a fitting tribute to Bishop Doane’s un- 
failing patience and unruffled good-humor in these dis- 
cussions, extending over a period of nearly ten years, that 
to him was assigned the duty and privilege of reading 
the new form of Evensong at the closing service of the 
Convention of 1892. Morethan a century before a simi- 
lar duty had been assigned to the apostolic White, who 
read the revised American office for Evening Prayer as 
it had been amended, at the close of the Convention of 
the Churches in the Middle and Southern States, held in 
Christ Church, Philadelphia, in 1786. 

The report of the Committee appointed to prepare and 
report a Standard Prayer Book, as presented to the Con- 
vention of 1892, was a masterly document and will be re- 
garded as an indispensable volume by all students of 
Awerican liturgical history. The Committee consisted of 
the Bishops of Albany, Iowa and New York, the Rev. 
Drs. W. R. Huntington, J. Steinforth Kedney and 
Samuel Hart, with Messrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, Joseph 
Packard, Jr., and Samuel Eliot, LL.D. The report was 
chiefly the result of the painstaking devotion and accu- 
rate scholarship of the Rev. Professor Hart, D.D., of 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. The laborious exam- 
ination by Professor Hart of every letter, punctuation 
point, capital, italic, or possible typographical error has 
resulted in the preparation and publication at a cost of a 
score of thousands of dollars of a well-nigh faultless 
book. Within a few days every member of the Conven- 
tion of 1892, will receive, through the liberality of Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan, a.copy of the New Standard while a 
few copies of this exquisite volume, printed on vellum, 
will be the special possession of the Church Archives, the 
Committee and the Presiding Bishop of the Church. A 
thousand and ten copies of the first sumptuous edition 
will be thus distributed, the various archbishops, metro- 
politans and leading dignitaries of the Anglican com- 
munion throughout the world sharing in this princely 
beneficence. We may venture to say that no such act of 
thoughtful, loving charity toward a religious body in the 
issue of an editio princeps of the great symbolic book 
has ever been recorded. The Report of the Committee, 





a volume of rare typographical beauty and of sumptuous 


“ get-up,” is a further gift-of Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s 
liberality. ; 

It was an interesting coincidence that the Baltimore 
General Convention of 1892, in setting forth a new 
Hymnal, repeated the history of the Baltimore General 
Convention of 1871, which in its turn repeated the his- 
tory of the Baltimore General Convention of 1808, which 
set forth thirty additional hymns to the scanty collec- 
tion already in use. It is almost needless to say that 
the radical changes in the existing Hymns advocated by 
the Committee were not indorsed by the Convention. 
Numerous favorite hymns which the Committee had 
decided to omit were restored by decided majorities in 
the two Houses of Convention ; and the Hymnal, as it 
will soon appear, will be akin to that now in use. An 
important principle was clearly enunciated in connection 
with the final adoption, by joint resolution of both 
Houses, of the proposed Hymnal. It was confessed that 
in the matter of hymns a liberty existed in the Church 
which would warrant individual bishops in licensing for 
use in their respective sees of ‘‘ Hymns, Ancient and 
Modern,” of which many millions are now in use 
throughout the English-speaking world; or, in fact, of 
the Hymnal Companion to the Book of Common 
Prayer by Bickersteth. It was also especially provided 
that the present Hymnal should be used where desired 
for the ensuing three years. It is evident that in the 
American Episcopal Church the survival of the fittest 
will shape the future Hymnal, and determine its compo- 
sition. Itis certainly wise that this should be the case. 
DAVENPORT, IA. 
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THE HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS OF OUR 
LAKES. 


BY EDWARD FROST WATROUS. 


THE recent ‘* Retaliation Proclamation” of President 
Harrison has aroused great interest throughout the coun- 
try, particularly in the vicinity of the waterways which 
help to form our northern boundary. Five lakes, five 
rivers and two canals form a wonderful chain the en- 
tire distance from Northern New York to Northern Min- 
nesota. 

Altho only the Sault Sainte Marie Canal is immediately 
concerned in this new departure, it is possible that the 
Canadian Government may decide to claim jurisdiction 
over the St. Clair Flats, where there is another important 
canal belonging to the United States. This possibility 
has aroused a host of apprehensions in the minds of the 
timorous, who say that retaliation, to be respected, must 
be strong, and that the true condition of our Government 
in regard to water transits is quite the contrary. These 
alarmists claim tbat there are six points on our route 
through the lakes where the Canadians are masters of 
the situation, while we hold the key to but one. 
Michigan has 1,500 miles of coast line, as her shores 
are laved by the waters of four navigable lakes, whose 
combined area is nearly 100,000 square miles. Through 
these waters the commerce, not alone of Michigan, but 
of the vast Northwest must pass, and any obstruction 
to this tide of traffic would be felt throughout the world. 

Of the imaginary dangerous points, the first are the 
St. Lawrence and Welland Canals; these are not of 
paramount importance to American shippers, as their 
capacity is limited and’ the tolls levied at the Sault are 
exactly balanced by those collected from American ves- 
sels passing through those canals. 

The second objection that our vessels must sail 
through Canadian waters to avoid the shoals below 
Detroit and also at Pelee Point, midway between Cleve- 
land and Detroit, is easily answered. Estimates have 
already been made and preliminary steps taken toward 
deepening our channels so as to avoid that necessity, 
while at the same time our best authority upon mari- 
time rights states that these routes are regular channels 
in a great public waterway, and they cannot be closed 
against traffic without violating the established law and 
custom of nations. 

This brings us to the consideration of the two points, 
quite different in their nature and control, the canals at 
St. Clair Flats and around the rapids of the Sainte 
Marie’s River. 

The communication between Lakes Huron and Erie is 
by the Lake and River St. Clair and the Detroit River. 
Atthe mouth of the St. Clair there is a delta of mud 
flats, in extent and characteristics about like those of the 
Mississippi. Originally, there were seven mouths, the 
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deepest channel, called the South Pass, having at high 
water only eleven feet of depth. In the early days of 
lake navigation these chanhels would have been much of 
the time impassable, had not the bottom been of seft 
mud, which permitted the passage of vessels through it, 
under the impulse of a strong wind or % high pressure 
of steam. 

Passing through the Flats, the effect was very like 
going over a prairie, as the boat occupied the channel 
and only the tall grass was visible oneither hand. The 
writer has several times been upon a steamer which ran 
aground repeatedly while attempting to force her way 
through the tortuous channel. It was a frequent occur- 
rence for heavily laden steamers to be obliged to transfer 
passengers and freight to one of lighter draft; the 
unfortunate captain abandoning the trip which had cost 


_ an outlay of time and money, and turning backward on 


his route, breathing anathemas against such a passage 
in a highway of commercial importance. 

Early in the fifties the shipping was taxed for funds 
looking toward the improvement of this route, and in 
1854 a small appropriation was granted by Congress “‘ to 
remove the most serious obstable to the navigation of the 
Great Lakes, which existed in the tortuous channels and 
extensive shoals of the St. Clair Flats.” Even this small 
amount was reluctantly passed over the veto of Presi- 
dent Pierce, and the sum was at once expended, resulting 
in a slight but nota permanent improvement. The rap- 
idly increasing commerce of the lakes demanded the 
prompt construction and permanent maintenance of a 
ship canal, available in all conditions of wind and water 
for all classes of shipping. 

The Hon.Zachary Chandler, United States Senator from 
Michigan, was fully impressed with the importance of 
this national enterprise and resolved not to let the matter 
rest until the obstacles in the way were overcome. and 
the needs of the great Northwest recognized by the older 
States. During his first term in Congress, his bill for an 
appropriation ‘‘To deepen the channel of the St. Clair 
Flats” was twice defeated, but finally passed, only to be 
killed by President Buchanan withholding his signature. 
Early in the second session, Mr. Chandler’s bill appeared, 
when the President ina special message gave the reasons 
for his opposition. His theory was that the improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors should be made by the States 
most interested; he suggested that in this case, Michi- 
gan in conjunction with Canada should provide the nec- 
essary funds whereby to improve the channels of com- 
merce between the two countries. Mr. Chandler made 
five vain efforts during that session to bring the question 
before the Senaie ; the second session of the Thirty-sixth 
Congress convened whetia cloud hung over pur country 
so dark and threatening that there was no thought of 
introducing any plan for internal improvements. 

But during the Thirty-seventh Congress the commer- 
cial interests of the great Northwest were recognized and 
the long-desired appropriation obtained, and a canal con- 
structed which has for many years ranked among the 
most useful and valuable of our governmental works. 

The original plan was carried out, which resulted ina 
straight channel three hundred feet wide in the clear, 
and thirteen feet deep at low stage of water, protected 
by dikes five feet high and fifty-eight feet wide at the 
top, built of the material dredged from the channel and 
thrown behind a pile of timber revetment. It was in- 
tended to allow the reverse faces of the embankments to 
take their natural slope, but it was soon found that the 
banks thus left were washing away, and they were se- 
cured as within the channel. The timbers were carbo- 
lized to prevent dry rot, but owing to its imperfect ap- 
plication the process proved a disastrous failure. The 
banks were planted with willows andsodded. This work, 
completed in 1871, was turned over to General Poe, who 
as Colonel of the Corps of Engineers has had since that 
time entire charge of the waterways of Eastern Michi- 
gan, and to himI am indebted for the facts and figures 
which follow. 

Within two years the exigencies of commerce called 
for an enlargement of the channel, and for two-thirds of 
its width the depth was increased to sixteen feet. Thus 
far the full appropriation for the work has been $600,000. 
At either end of the canal is a lighthouse, and the annu- 
al cost of maintaining those, with continual repairs 
necessary, is about $5,000. 

The value of the commerce which annually passes 
through the willow-clad piers of this ship canal is count- 
ed by the hundreds of millions ; and it is estimated that 
every season its cost has been more than balanced in the 
disasters and delays it has prevented. The estimates for 
tonnage for the last year, as made by commercial bodies, 
is not far from 36,000,000 tons of actual freight. This 
amount is at least 10,000,000 tons more than was entered 
during the same time in all the seaports of the United 
States. 

At this writing estimates have been made for increas- 
ing the depth of the chauvnel to eighteen feet, while at 
the same time the project is under consideration fora 
general work throughout the entire route, which shall 
give acontinuous depth of twenty feet. 

The latest official survey shows that while the south end 
of this canal is within American boundaries, the north 
end opens in Canadian waters. This fact would seem 
sufficient to do away with any apprehensions of trouble, 
as each country will be obliged to accommodate the 








other in order to have any benefit of this byway. But 
another point is worth remembering, that this work was 
constructed by American money and enterprise, and 
the law of nations gives the control of artificial water- 
ways to the country building the same, the others hav- 
ing the privilege of using them in accordance with their 
treaties. 

As the surplus waters of Lake Superior must flow 
through the Sainte Marie’s River into Lake Huron, and 
as there is a difference of forty feet in the level of these 
lakes, eighteen feet of the descent being made within a 
mile at the Sault, an artificial waterway around the 
rapids became a necessity as soon as lake navigation was 
established. But no action was taken looking toward 
the construction of this important byway until 1852, when 
Michigan, aided by a grant of 750,000 acres of public 
Jands, commenced the work. This Sault Sainte Marie 
Canal, in Western parlance called the ‘‘Soo,” completed 
the route through the length and breadth of the lakes, 
and was opened to the public in 1855. Vessels were 
passed through a lock having two cells, each 320 by 70 
feet, with a depth of 11 feet 6 inches. 

Within a few years it became evident that this lock 
was inadequate to serve the purpose for which it was 
designed, and in 1870, under Government contracts, an 
enlargement was undertaken. resulting in the present 
canal, 7,000 feet long, 108 feet wide and 16 deep. 

About this time the rapid development of the resources 
of the Northwest induced a corresponding advance in 
the shipping, as the production of iron and copper ore, 
wheat and lumber had become important factors in the 
commerce of the lakes, and larger facilities for transpor- 
tation were demanded. The history of the evolution in 
our shipping is of interest, and the periods of change 
were marked and decisive. For some years small 
schooners, carrying from 60,000 to 80,000 feet of lumber, 
sufficed ; but a quarter of a century ago there came a 
new era in transportation, when the steam barge was 
introduced. This style of vessel is peculiar to these 
waters, having originated in Buffalo: its name does not 
fairly describe it, as it is in reality a large propeller, sub- 
stantially built, with machinery second to none. These 
vessels were originally designed for lumber alone, but are 
now utilized for any kind of freight. A short trial dem- 
onstrated their value to shippers, when the strength of 
the machinery was increased, and other changes made, 
permitting the towing of from four to ten barges, whose 
aggregate carrying capacity amounts to millions of feet 
of lumber. This method materially lessened the ex- 
penses, as few men were required upon the barges, and 
the carrying capacity was increased by dispensing with 
machinery. These barges are furnished with masts and 
sails, for their protection in case of compelled desertion 
by the propeller during a gale. 

The same difficulty exists at the ‘‘Soo,” as the lock 
will not admit the largest boats with their complement 
of 2,000 or 3,000 tons ; and they must lose, consequently, 
several hundred tons of freight upon each trip. A few 
statistics must be permitted, as there are some bewilder- 
ing statements which should be made. During the 
seven months of navigation of the year 1890-91, a 
greater number of vessels and nearly twenty-five per cent. 
more tonnage passed through the Sault Sainte Marie 
Canal than through the Suez Canal for the entire year. 
The entrances and clearances for the lakesfrom the port 
of Chicago the same season were double those of the 
entire Atlantic seaboard ; or, accurately, 88,280 against 
37,756. The value of traffic at the Sault was $26,000,000, 
more the last than the preceding year. 

Throughout the summer of 1891 the water in Lake 
Superior was phenomenally low. I was on a steamer 
which passed through the canal in August, and the Gov- 
ernment inspector carefully examined her register, lest 
the draft should exceed the twelve feet then admissi- 
ble in the lock, instead of the sixteen of previous years. 

The new lock, now in process of construction, esti- 
mated cost $4,000,000, will have a depth of twenty-one 
feet with other proportionate dimensions. This, when 
completed, will encourage the building of vessels with a 
carrying capacity of 6,000 to 8,000 tons, which is the 
ambitious desire of shippers and ship-owners. 

The Dominion is also building a canal upon the Canadi- 
an side of the Sainte Marie’s River, which, when finished, 
will give our neighbors entire independence. In view of 
the present situation, the Hon. John Haggert, Minister 
of Public Improvements, has issued orders to the con- 
tractors at the Canadian Sault to rush the work through 
without a moment’s unnecessary delay. A large force 
of men is to be employed, and the work maintained 
summer and winter until the caual is opened to Canadian 
commerce. 

Ten per cent. of all the traffic through these two 
United States Government canals is Canadian, and there 
have never been tolls levied until September 1st, when the 
proclamation of the President went into effect, If the 
Canadians consider this measure injurious to the interests 
of their shippers, there is an easy way provided for its 
removal, as to withdraw the present obnoxious rebate 
system would be followed by similar action on the part 
of our Government, Reciprocity would then be estab- 
lished, as equality of tolls was one of the distinct pledges 
of the treaty of 1871, which the Canadian Government 
has violated in spirit, if not in letter. 

It certainly cannot be construed into a strong argu- 





ment in favor of the course taken by the Dominion, that 
‘* Canada has borne more than her share of the cost of 
completing the noble system of navigation from the 
Northwest to the Atlantic,” as governments, like indi- 
viduals, work for their own interests ; what the Cana- 
dians have done may suffice for their needs, but it does 
not fill the requirements of American commerce to-day. 

However, it is hoped that the action taken by our last 
Congress will result in opening negotiations between 
the Dominion and the United States, for the joint im- 
provement and use of the St. Lawrence route to com- 
plete one grand highway to the sea, as this affords the 
most desirable channel of communication between the 
lakes and the Atlantic. Such action would be a fortu- 
nate ending of the present controversy, and possibly 
lead to a settlement of all outstanding international 
differences. Could such a continuous route become a 
free channel for traffic through 1,800 miles of highways 
and byways, then our international interests would rest 
upon a true reciprocal basis. 

The commercial value of the Sainte Marie Canal is well 
illustrated in the report of the disabling of the lock in 
the summer of 1890 through the breakage of one of the 
valves. This accident, with results, will go down in his- 
torical records as ‘‘the blockade at the Sault.” Altho 
by almost superhuman efforts, the damage was repaired 
so that the canal was opened on the fourth day, that de- 
lay cost the shippers more than $1,000,000, Either end 
of the canal was a forest of masts, as the vessels were 
stopped on their course ; for 183 were waiting to pass 
out of Lake Superior, and half that number to move 
northward. 

In fact, it is impossible to overestimate the importance 
of the highways and byways which form this continuous 
route through our inland seas, through which a stream 
of traffic flows so great as to constitute one of the won- 
ders of commercial] history. This is easily accounted for 
when we reflect that in the upper peninsula of Michigan 
are the richest iron and copper mines in the world yet in 
the infancy of their development, and through these 
canals vast quantities of ore must find an outlet to reach 
the manufactories awaiting its coming to transform it 
into ships and railroads ; the immense harvests of wheat 
from our grain-producing States must be garnered and 
shipped to sail over many waters to carry bread to the 
starving millions of Europe ; coal from the Central Lake 
States must move northward to feed the blast furnaces 
and smelting works, as well as to supply the fuel neces- 
sary to further the interests of various commercial and 
manufacturing enterprises, while lumber from these 
Northern forests continually passes up and down these 
waterways, going eastward and westward to build up 
our cities upon the seaboards and upon the plains. 

As has been shown, ample facilities will be afforded 
for this wonderful commerce, as far as American money 
and influence extends ; but the ambition of our shippers 
is to reach out until our traffic touches directly the 
shores of Europe, a desire baffled at present by the indif- 
ference of Canada. But the enterprise will not be 
abandoned until all possible effort has been made; 
those who ask for extended facilities are not strenuous 
as to the precise route, but their rallying cry is : ‘* Twen- 
ty feet of water from Duluth to the sea.” This project 
has the hearty indorsement of General Poe, who, in his 
last official report; says : 

‘The increase in the available depth of channels from 
nine and one-half feet in 1852 to sixteen feet in 1882 devel- 
oped this commerce, andit is only reasonable to expect 
that a further increase of four feet will be followed by a 
corresponding increase in shipping. The results are most 
notable in the character of the vessels employed in the 
carryivg trade. These have increased in size and sea- 
worthiness until they forma fleet which has not its equal 
vpon any inland waters. Of large capacity and great 
power, regardless of wind or weather, the steamers of the 
prevailing type bear their cargoes to and from ports a 
thousand miles apart, with the regularity and precision of 
railroad trains, each of them transporting at once more 
than ten ordinary freight trains. Surely such a commerce 
deserves every encouragement that can be extended to it. 
Give it channels practically navigable upon a draft of 
twenty feet, and it needs no prophet to foretell a wonder- 
ful growth, but only a prophet could predict its degree. 
For nearly thirty-five years I have watched this increase, 
but neither I, nor any one else within my knowledge, has 
‘been able to expand at the same rate. The wildest ex- 
pectations of one year seem absurdly tame the next.”’ 

SaGinaw, MICH. 





ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 





THERE may not be much, notwithstanding Mr. Turvey- 
drop’s views to the contrary ,in ‘‘deportment,” but Dr. Lau- 
der Bruton proves in his lecture, reported in The Lan- 
cet, that there is a good deal in ‘“‘posture.” It is not only 
significant of a man’s character and habits, but is of im- 
portance to health. He tells us that slouching is un 
wholesome, and bids us, even in old age, ‘‘ confirm the 
feeble knees” as much as we can. It is curious that our 


knees, which are so used to a reverential attitude, should 
be so disinclined to be ‘‘ confirmed.” The attitudes he 
instances of a man listening to another man’s story are 
admirably significant ; if it is a good story, which ex- 
cites the other, it causes him to ‘‘ sit up,” and become, as 
it were, ‘‘ at attention,” but if it is a dull one, he liter- 
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ally goes to pieces. This is very true, and reminds me 
of what a painter, who was good enough to take my 
portrait, once observed to me: ‘“‘ My good sir, after the 
first minute you have no face.” In church, we are told, 
we should lean the head in the hand, if we mean to 
benefit by the sermon ; nay, Dr. Bruton asserts that the 
touch of the hand on the head has actually some direct 
power over the thoughts. In future, therefore, we must 
no longer laugh at puzzled Hodge when he scratches his 
head ; that may be the best way for him to discover an 
idea, if he has got such a thing about him. Tho the lec- 
ture, in short, may, to undisciplined and frivolous 
minds, present some humorous aspects, it is both of 
scientific and practical value, and very interesting 
reading. 

The wearing of beards has made the process of shaving 
with many of us only a disagreeable memory, but not 
with all. I wish that Nature would contrive in our old 
age that the beard should fall off instead of the hair of 
our heads, and the chin grow bald in place of the cra- 
nium ; and indeed, when the hand begins to tremble a 
razor is not a pleasant thing to have so near to one’s 
throat, A generation or two ago every one went to the 
barbers. They were then, as now, a talkative race, but 
much more dangerous. Hearne, the antiquary, tells us 
that a barrister of his acquaintance, going to be shaved, 
fell into a political debate »vith the man, and was so im- 
prudent as to say that the hereditary right was with the 
Pretender ; being held by the nose, and covered with 
soapsuds, he felt doubtless at a disadvantage in the argu. 
ment, and, being irritated, said more than he intended ; 
but the other laid an information against him, which 
cost him a heavy fine, and was “‘a lesson to him for the 
rest of his life not to argue with barbers.” 

In Southern France and Italy ‘‘ Battles of Flowers” are 
of constant occurrence ; the fertile soil and brilliant sun 
produce them in myriads. The climate of Whitechapel 
is not so favorable, but the inhabitants do what they can 
in the way of humble imitation. Their only flowers grow 
in their windows, and they throw them, pots and all, at 
their friends and acquaintances in the most generous 
way. On no less than three occasions of late have ladies 
of the upper circles—or at least of the upper floors—in 
this locality been in trouble with the magistrate for pelt- 
ing people—in two cases their own husbands—with 
flower-pots. .The temptation is no doubt extreme; you 
are quite safe upstairs, with the door locked, and your 
friend, or for that matter your enemy, is in the street 
below. The laws of gravity (whatever his worship may 
say about it) are distinctly in your favor. The difficulty 
seems to be to know when to stop. In all these cases, 
when their floral ammunition was exhausted, the ladies 
used as missiles flatirons, which seems contrary to the 
rules of the game, at all events as practiced at its original 
homes, such as Nice and Genoa. 

The occurrence of the tercentenary of the death of 
Montaigne has not excited the public mind to the extent 
hoped for by persons of culture. With them he is aJmost 
as great a favorite as Horace, and for similar reasons. 
He takes things as he finds them, plucks the roses while 
he may, and is not troubled with honest indignation. 
As he lived in the days of the Massacre of St. Barthol- 
omew, and the wars of the League, and of the banish- 
ment of thousands. of his fellow-countrymen, this is 
very creditable to his sang froid and gentlemanly indif- 
ference. But itis not remembered that when he did 
condescend to speak of religious liberty he was diametric- 
ally opposed to it. His admirers, indeed, affirm that he 
only pretended to do so, and had not an ounce of genuine 
bigotry in his disposition; but this is not very high 
praise. He has been foolishly compared to Rabelais ; 
but Rabelais laughed aloud at the tyranny of priest- 
craft, and if Montaigne laughed at all (which is doubtful) 
he laughed in his sleeve. If his opinious are to be gath- 
ered from his works. he is all for the priest, and would 
not even let a layman read the Bible. ‘‘It is not a book 
for every one to study,” he says, ‘* but for those only who 
are elevated to it by a divine call.” It is ‘‘not a mere 
story to tell” that it should be “translated into the vul- 
gar tongue”; and ‘‘I do further believe,” he adds, ‘“‘ that 
the liberty every one has taken to disperse so sacred and 
important a writ into so many idioms carties with it a 
great deal more of danger that of utility.” Mentaigne’s 
Essays, tho very unlike those of Bacon, have this simi- 
larity, that, tho full of wit and wisdom, they are almost 
destitute of sympathy. 

The ‘‘ Purgatory of Suicides” has been written ; but we 
have had no account of their literature, which of late 
years has undergone a noteworthy change. We have 
lately been told, and with great truth, that the spelling 
and even the style of the common, or garden, kind of 
newspaper correspondent has altered immensely for the 
better in recent years; but the improvement has not 
kept pace with that of the letters written, as one may 
almost say, from the dead. It would be thought that the 
last epistles of comparatively uneducated persons, com- 
posed on the very brink of the grave, would be anything but 
models of composition. Indeed, if we read those of a quar- 
ter of a century ago, they are generally so confused and ir- 

elevant as to authorize the usual verdict of temporary in- 
sanity. It is not so at all in these days. Intending sui- 
cides, in nine cases out of ten, were probably as sane as 
they are now. The verdict, asis well known, is a fiction 
to evade the operation of a senseless law ; but the letters 








of these unhappy persons only too often now establish 
their sanity. A very remarkable one was read at an in- 
quest the other day on a young woman who had jumped 
down a precipice 300 feet high into the sea. Of her 
wrongs, if she had any, we know nothing, but the state- 
ment of her own position, as she beheld it, would have 
done credit to the most practiced pen in England. She 
writes to the brother of her ‘‘ young man”: 

‘** Your letter destroyed the last hope I had, as no doubt 
it was intended to do. You are very kind when you offer 
to help me; so kind indeed that you make me wonder if 
you persuaded your brother to giveme up. Ifso you have 
been the means of wrecking my life.” 

Notwithstanding this outburst of bitterness, she has 
the good feeling to add afterward, ‘If I wrong you by 
my suspicions Iam sorry.” What is very remarkable 
and pathetic in the letter is that, being face to face with 
death, she tells what she considers to be the truth, tho it 
may lay her open to the charge of self-esteem: 

“Tam agood and intelligent woman, quite as well born 
as yourself, and your brother would have been a better and 
happier man had he remained my iover. The worst part 
of his cruelty was that he thoroughly knew my worth. .. . 
Iam alone in the world,without a single creature to care 
forme. Your brother gave me a new interest in life. I 
should have existed solely for him. Ido not want you toim- 
agine that I took my life in a frantic moment. I have been 
considering for several days whether I could bear to live on, 
but find I have not strength. I am going to Dover to walk 
over the cliff. My death may perhaps be considered acci- 
dental—so much the better.” 

It evidently never entered into her mind that any one 
—and least of all the person to whom this letter was ad- 
dressed—could think her insane. As a love letter (of a 
certain sort) it will bear comparison with any ever 
penned. For self-restraint in expression—considering 
the circumstances under which it was written—it has 
no parailel. 

Under pretense of defending lady artists from the 
strictures of Mr. Ashby Sterry, Mr. Harry Furniss is 
himself rather hard upon them. He is quite right of 
course in their failure as caricaturists, but humor, as 
everybody knows, is the attribute in which women are 
weakest. Even in literature female humorists are very 
rare. Great critics are of opinion that Miss Austen is an 
example to the contrary ; it may be so, but her satire is 
certainly of a mild description, very inferiorin my hum- 
ble opinion to that of the authoress of ‘‘Cranford.” The 
creator of Mrs. Poyser indeed is deservedly held in very 
high esteem in this respect, but outside that creation her 
gambols are somewhat elephantine. She ‘‘ joked with 
difficulty,” of which fact her last book was indeed a most 
melancholy: illustration. To a real humorist like Dick- 
ens, who threw out his fun, as it were with both bands, 
in his exuberance of high spirits, there is no shadow of a 
parallel among female authors. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that lady artists should not have taken to this 
line of business. 

With one statement of Mr. Furniss’s, one is obliged to 
agree. To his adversary’s remark that ‘‘ women have 
greater delicacy of touch and facility of manipulation 
than men” he replied aptly enough, ‘‘ Ifso, where are 
your women conjurors?” But the fact is that women 
are often praised for their peculiar possessions of cer- 
tain attributes, which are not of much consequence, and 
which in truth they do possess, with the covert object 
of depreciating their finer and deeper intelligence. For 
instance, we constantly hear “tact” spoken of as an 
essentially feminine quality ; to any observer of human 
nature nothing can seem falser. How often has one 
seen a domestic quarrel which might have been easily 
averted, not only precipitated but originated by the lady, 
through the total absence of this natural gift. Again it 
is foolishly said, that there is nothing like a woman for 
‘lifting the conversation ”; where company isso very dull 
as to require this hydrostatic assistance, it doesn’t much 
matter whether their conversation is ‘‘lifted” or not; 
but is it likely in an intelligent company that a woman 
whose topics of talk are necessarily more limited than 
those of a man, should excel him,in this feat? But 
what is more to the purpose is, that in the highest walks 
of literature women have shown themselves capable of 
taking and keeping their places. Itis only necessary to 
point to George Eliot in fiction and to Mrs. Browning in 
poetry. What poetical male genius of the time has 
written anything beside which ‘‘ The Fourfold Aspect” 
(for example) kas need to hidea diminished head? 

It is a question with political economists whether a 
national debt is upon the whole a disadvantage or not, 
and patriotic persons, who have it in their minds to dis- 
charge it for the benefit of their country, should there- 
fore consider the matter very carefully. Mrs. Davies, 
who claims three hundred millions from the Government 
for having been kidnapped and sent to prison—an out- 
rage for which she demands compensation at the rate of 
five thousand pounds a week—has nobly offered, when 
she gets it, to pay off our national obligations. So far 
as we are concerned, this will be but robbing Peter to 
pay Paul; but the personal generosity of the proposer is 
unquestionable. Moreover, it is pleasant to reflect that 
she is not alone in the possession of this munificent dis- 
position. Not a week goes by but some one offers to pay 
a thousand pounds to some charity or another, if some- 
body else will give a thousand pounds within twenty- 
four hours, There is almost ho limit to the generosity 





of the philanthropists of this class, and such is the ad- 
mirable working of their scheme of charity, that they 
themselves are never one penny the poorer for it. This 
species of magnanimity, where the sacrifice is enormous 
but there is little chance of its being made, has its 
counterpart in politics; only the other day Dor Carlos 
withdrew his representative from Paris and ‘‘ abandon- 
ed for the present, inthe interests of Spain, all active 
endeavors to assert his rights to ths Crown of France.” 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 


UNDER THE EVENING LAMP. 
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Ir there was any one critic who more than all other 
professors of the ungentle craft was detested by the 
writers of his time it was William Gifford, and their de- 
testation, while often violent in its expression, was richly 
deserved. It was not merely because he was a critic 
that he was hated, but because he was malicious and 
malignant, and because he did not criticise from a liter- 
ary but from a political point of view. That he was not 
alone in this last peculiarity, this deliberate and obsti- 
nate incompetency, as one may say, was admitted by his 
victims, who, belabored by the bludgeon of Lockhart, 
Maguire and Wilson, were able before long to forgive, if 
they could not quite forget, these jocose blackguards, 
who could take as well as give hard blows; but Gifford 
they never forgave. They despised him for his venal 
pen, for his sycophancy to the great, and for his low ori- 
gin. That he should have been despised on account of 
his origin was hard, for he neither concealed it, as most 
would have done, nor boasted of it, as many might have 
done, but acknowledged it in the frankest and manliest 
way. The story of hisearly years, as telated by himself, 
was a melancholy, a pathetic one, and to have lived 
through them, and risen above them, as he did, was to 
deserve well of the world. 

He tells us in his autobiography that he knew but lit- 
tle of his family, and of that little not much that was 
precise. His great-grandfather, theeldest of his ances- 
tors of whom he had heard, possessed considerable 
property near Ashburton, Devonshire. The family to 
which he belonged was reputed to rank among the most 
ancient and respectable in that county, and was counted, 
at one time, among the wealthiest ; but its prosperity 
avd its dignity were not destined to a Jong life, their 
decadence beginning with the son of this gentleman, who 
was so extravagant and dissipated that a large part of 
the property was bequeathed from him, The breed of 
the Giffords was not improved by his son Edward, who 
ran away from school and shipped on board of a man-of- 
war, and, on being reclaimed from that servitude and 
sent to school again, ran away a second time, and wan- 
dered about the country with the band of old Bamfyld 
Moore Carew, the king of the gypsies. Cast off by his 
father—for no elderly prodigal ever believed in the peni- 
tence of his descendant—he articled himself to a plumber 
and glazier, with whom he remained long enough to 
learn his trade. Left the owner of two small estates by 
the death of his father, he married Elizabeth Cain, the 
daughter of a carpenter of Ashburton, and removed to 
South Molton, where he set up in business for himself. The 
wild blood in this young man, who could be kept to noth- 
ing long, broke out at the end of four or five years, 
when he made, or joined in, an attempt to excite a riot 
in a Methodist chapel, to escape prosecution for which 
act he fled, and shipped on a large armed transport in 
the service of the Government, of which, being a good 
seaman, he soon rose to be the secondin command. His 
wife returned to Ashburton, where, in April, 1756, Wil 
liam Gifford was born. The business at South Molton 
could not have been a profitable one, for her only re- 
source on quitting it was the rent of three or four small 
fields which still remained unsold. With this she did 
what she could for herself and her child, who, as soon as 
he was old enough to be trusted out of her sight, was 
sent to a schoolmistress, from whom he learned the rudi- 
ments of spelling. His best teacher, however, was his 
mother, who had stored her mind with the current lit- 
erature of her class in the middle of the last century, 
which mostly consisted of chap-book lore, and from her 
be acquired much curious knowledge concerning Cat- 
skin, the Golden Bull, the Bloody Gardener, and other 
famous but forgotten rustic heroes. 

Mariner Gifford returned at the end of eight years to 
his wife and child. He had had good wages since his 
departure, and had received mre than a hundred pounds 
for prize money; but, sailor like, he did not fetch much of 
it home with him. The little property yet left was turned 
into money, and a trifle more was added to it by an 
agreement to renounce all future pretensions to an estate 
at Totues, which had been suffered to fall into decay, 
and of which the rents had been so long unclaimed that 
they could not be-recovered unless by an expensive liti- 
gation. With this capital in hand, Mr. Gifford started 
in business again, this time as a glazier and house painter. 
Master William was put to the free school, where he 
stayed about three years, and where he learned to read 
better, and to cipbera little. His home life could not 
have been a happy one, if he had bad wit enough to 
perceive it; for his father, upon whom experience was 





lost, wasted his time in unprofitable pursuits, to the 
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great detriment of his business, and drank deeply, as_ 
was the fashion then. He died of a decayed and broken 
constitution before he was forty. That the boy did not 
greatly love him was not tobe wondered at, since he had 
not grown up with him, and his little advances to famil- 
iarity were repulsed with coldness or anger. He did not 
long feel his loss, nor was it a subject of much sorrow 
to him that his mother was not able to keep him at 
school, tho he had now acquired a love of reading. 
She determined to continue the business of her 
dead husband; for which determination she had 
an added reason in the shape of a second boy, 
and she did so after engaging a couple of 
journeymen, who, discovering thatshe was ignorant of 
the business, squandered her property and embezzled her 
money. She followed her husband in less than a twelve- 
month. She had borne her infirmities with patience and 
good humor ; she loved his children dearly, and died at 
last exhausted with anxiety and grief on their account. 
The poor orphans were left badly off, for the elder was 
not quite thirteen, and the younger was hardly two ; and 
they had not a relative nor a friend in the world. 
Everything was seized upon by a yerson named Carlile, 
for money advanced totheir mother. There was no one 
to dispute the justice of his claims, and no one to inter- 
fere; so he did what he liked, which was to send the 
younger child to the almshouse, and take to bis own 
house the elder, whose godfather he had been. Respect 
for the opinion of the town, which was that he had 
amply repaid himself by the sale of the widow’s effects, 
induced him to send William to school again, where he 
was more successful in learning. He was fond of arith- 
metic, and the master began to distinguish him ; but be- 
fore three months his golden days were over. Carlile 
sickened at the expense of his schooling, and the town 
having by this time become indifferent to his fate, he 
looked around for an opportunity of ridding himself of a 
useless charge. Before reaching this miserly conclusion 
he had tried to make him a farmer's boy, but had failed, 
for after driving the plow one day the lad refused to do 
soany Jonger. During the lifetime of his father he had 
fallen from a table he was attempting to climb, and, 
drawing it after him, its edge had struck his breast, and 
injured him so severely that he had never recovered his 
health. Seeing that he would not and could 
not plow, Carlile made up his mind to send 
him to Newfoundland to assist in a store, and 
took him to Dartmouth to a person who was to fit him 
out, but who on seeing him declared that he was “too 
small.” Thenext moveof his graceless godfather was 
to place him on a coaster at Brixham. What use was 
made of him he does not state, but useful we may be 
sure he was, for he remained on the coaster for nearly a 
year, learning nautical terms and contracting a love for 
thesea, but reading nothing,.for books there were none 
on the ‘“‘Two Brothers” except the ‘‘Coasting Pilot.” His 
master, tho ignorant and rough, was not ill-natured; 
his mistress, who pitied him for his weakness and ten- 
der years, was always kind ; and tho he appeared to be 
overlooked by the sweet little cherub that sits up aloft to 
keep watch o’er the soul of poor Jack, he was certainly 
observed by the good women of Brixham, who, having 
known his parents, and seeing him running about the 
beach in a ragged jacket and trousers, reported that fact 
in Ashburton, whither they went twice a week with fish. 
The tales they told there revived the memory of the lad 
among his townspeople, who in their indignation made 
so free with the name of his godfather that he was 
shamed or frightened into sending for him. He return- 
ed, was put to school again, and, soon at the head of it, 
was qualified to assist the master in case of an emergency. 
The kindness of the master, who usually gave hima 
trifle on these occasions, led him to think that if he en- 
gaged with him as a regular assistant, and undertook the 
instruction of a few evening scholars, he might, with a 
little additional aid, be enabled to support himself. He 
had a further object in view, and that was to succeed 
his first master, who, grown old and infirm, was not 
likely to hold out more than three or four years. It was a 
pretty educational castle in the air, and it might have been 
built in time, but unfortunately he mentioned it to Car- 
lile, who not only treated it with the utmost contempt. 
but straightway removed him from school, and appren- 
ticed him to ashoemaker. Sullenly andsilently he went 
to his new master, a noisy, disputatious Presbyterian, who 
bullied his opponents by the use of synonyms, of which 
they were ignorant. He learned nothing from this 
Boanerges, and so little of the trade to which he was 
bound, and which he hated, that he sank by degrees to 
the common drudge of the family. He still cherished 
the hope of succeeding his old master, and secretly pur- 
sued his favorite study of arithmetic at every interval of 
leisure. But these intervals, which were not frequent, 
soon became less so, his master having destined his 
youngest son for the situation to which he aspired. He 
had but one book, a treatise on algebra, given him by a 
young woman who had found it in a lodging house. He 
considered it a treasure, but it was a treasure locked up. 
for it supposed the reader to be well acquainted with 
simple equations, of which he knew nothing. His mas- 
ter’sson, however, had purchased Fleming’s Introduction, 
which was precisely what was wanted ; but he had carec- 
fully concealed it, and it was only by chance that our 
would-be mathematician stumbled upon its hiding place. 
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He sat up the greatest part of several nights successively, 
and before he was discovered had completely mastered 
it. He could now enter upon his own algebra, which 
carried him pretty far into the science. But a difficulty 
still remained. He had not a farthing on earth, nor a 
friend to give him one; pen, ink and paper was, there- 
fore, as completely out of his reach as a crown and 
scepter. There was one resource, indeed, but the great- 
est caution was necessary in using it. He beat out pieces 
of leather as smooth as possible, and wrought his prob- 
lems upon them with a blunted awl, for the rest his 
memory was tenacious, and he could multiply and divide 
by it to a great extent. 

His first intellectual effort was in poetry, of which he 
had not dreamed before, and of which he scarcely knew 
the name ; and it happened in this wise : A person had 
undertaken to paint a sign for an alehouse in Ashbur- 
ton, but was so little at home in the animal kingdom 
that instead of a lionhe produced a dog. This awkward 
affair. moved one of the acquaintances of our 
mathematical shoemaker to write a copy of verses. He 
liked them, but fancied he could compose something 
more to the purpose himself ; he made the experiment, 
and was allowed by his shopmates to have succeeded. 
He thought no more of the matter until another trifling 
occurrence furnished him with a fresh subject; so he 
went on until he had got together about a dozen pieces, 
which, poor as they were, were talked about in his little 
circle, and he was invited to repeat them even out of it. 
His performances were applauded and rewarded, for 
now and then little collections were made for him, and 
he received as much as sixpence in an evening. He 
furnished himself by degrees with pen, ink and paper 
and books of geometry and the higher branches of 
algebra, which he cautiously concealed. But the clouds 
were gathering fast, for his master was roused to a 
terrible pitch of anger by his indifference to his concerns 
and by the daily reports which were brought to him 
of bis attempts at versification. He was required to 
give up his papers, and when he refused his garret was 
searched, and his small hoard of books discovered and 
confiscated. This was a severe blow, butit was followed 
by one more severe, which was the death of the old 
schoolmaster on whose succession he had counted. and 
the appointment in his place of a person not much older 
than himself, and certainly not so well qualified. 

The doggerel of our young shoemaker, which passed 
from mouth to mouth among people of his own degree, 
came to the knowledge of Mr. William Cookesley, a sur- 
geon of Ashburton, and gave him curiosity to inquire 
after the author. He sent for the lad, who told him his 
little history, and he at once set to work to console and 
aid him. There were difficulties in the way, however, 
one being his apprenticeship, which still bad eighteen 
months to run ; others being his want of education, the 
badness of his handwriting, and the incorrectness of his 
language. But they did not deter this kind-hearted man, 
who procured some of his poems, dispensed them among 
his friends and acquaintances, and opened a subscription 
for his relief. It was headed ‘‘ A Subscription for pur- 
chasing the remainder of the time of William Gifford, and 
for enabling him to improve himself in Writing and 
English Grammar”; and tho few contributed more than 
five shillings, and none went beyond ten and sixpence, 
enough was raised to free him from his bondage to the 
awl and last, his master receiving six pounds to cancel 
his indentures. He was then placed with a friendly 
clergyman, under whose instruction he made more prog- 
ress than his patrons had expected, greatly to the satis- 
faction of his benefactor, who had now become his 
father as well as friend, and who persuaded his other 
patrons to renew their subscriptions. At the end of little 
more than two years after his emancipation he procured 
the place of biblical reader at Exeter College, Oxford, 
where he soon became capable of reading Latin and 
Greek with facility,and where he turned his attention to 
a translation of Juvenal, which, as it was not published 
for more than twenty years, need not detain us now. 
His next patron (for Mr. Cookesley died in his twenty- 
fifth year) was Earl Grosvenor, who, receiving 
a letter which Gifford had written toa friend in his care, 
and had omitted the direction, supposing it was addressed 
to himself, opened it,and read it. But Gifford shall tell 
the rest of the story: 


“There was something in it which attracted his notice, 
and when he gave it to my friend he had the curiosity to 
inquire about his correspondent at Oxford; and, upon the 
answer he received, the kindness to desire that he might 
be brought to see him upon his coming ‘to town; to this 
circumstance, purely accidental on all sides, I owe my 
introduction to that nobleman. On my first visit he asked 
me what friends I had and what were my prospects in life; 
and I told him that 1 had no friends and no prospects 
of any kind. He said no more; but when I called to 
take my leave, previous to returning to college, 1 found 
that this simple exposure of my circumstances had 
sunk deep into his mind, At parting he told me 
that he had charged himself with my preseat support 
and future establishment, and till this last could be 
effected to my wish I should come and reside with him. 
These were not words, of course ; they were more than ful- 
filled inevery point. I did goand reside with him, and I 
experienced a warm and cordial reception, a kind and 
affectionate esteem that has known neither diminution 


nor interruption from that hour to this, a period of twenty 


years,” 





Such were the early years of William Gifford, as de- 
scribed by himself in the memoir prepared to his trans- 
lation of Juvenal, and that they embittered his character 
is not to be wondered at, however much it may Fe re- 
gretted. But there was more than one Gifford. There 
was the crabbed scholar who translated Juvenal, the 
contemptuous satirist who, like the poor, little butter- 
flies of Della Crusar on the wheel, the querulous and 
quarrelsome editor of Massinger and Ben Jonson, and, 
most of all, the brutal editcr of the Quarterly. And 
there was still another Gifford—the one whom pos- 
terity, which has forgiven and forgotten much in him, 
is willing to think kindly of—Gifford, the poet, who re- 
membered that he was once young in the Notes to his 
‘‘Baviad” and ‘ Meeviad ” (179495), and softened this 
savagery with these tender lines, the last of which I 
copy below : 

“THE GRAVE OF ANNA. 
* I wish I was where Anna lies ; 
For I am sick of lingering here ; 


And every hour Affection cries, 
Go, and partake her humble bier. 


“ IT wish I could! For, when she died 
Ilost my all, and life has proved, 
Since that sad hour, a dreary void, 
A waste unlovely, and unloved. 


* But who, when I am turned to clay, 
Shall duly to ber grave repair, 
And pluck the ragged moss away, 
And weeds that have no business there ? 


“ And who, with pious hand, shall bring 
The flowers she cherished, snow-drops cold 
And violets that unheeded spring 
To scatter o’er her hallowed mold 7 


“ And who, when memory loves to dwell 
Upon her name forever dear, 
Shall feel his heart with passion swell, 
And pour the bitter, bitter tear? 


I did it; and, would fate allcw, 
Should visit still, tho still deplore; 

But health and strength have left me now, 
And I, alas, can weep no more. 


“Take then, sweet maid, this simple strain, 
The last I offer at thy shrine ; - 
Thy grave must then undecked remain, 
And all thy memory fade with mine. 


“ And can thy soft, persuasive look, 
Thy voice, that might with music vie, 
Thy air, that every gazer took, 
Thy matchless eloquence of eye; 


“Thy spirits, frolicsome as good, 
Thy courage, by no ills dismayed, 
Thy patience, by no wrongs subdued, 
Thy gay, good humor—can they fade? 


** Perhaps—but sorrow dims my eye ; 
Cold turf, which I no more must view. 
Dear name, which I no more must sigh, 
A long, a last, a sad adieu !’ 
N&Ew York CiTy. 
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FAVORABLE legislation has of late played no small part 
in the impetus given to municipal ownership of electric 
lighting. General laws allowing municipal corporations 
to embark in these projects exist in Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania and Nebraska and various other States ; particu- 
larly New York, Illinois and Ohio, have not been at all 
backward in passing private bills granting their towns 
such powers. Mr. Edward Bellamy has just claimed for 
himself and his followers the credit of having secured 
the passage of thenew Massachusetts law ; but I do not 
think that he is warranted in so doing. Those who ap- 
prove the municipalization of the monopolies of service 
cannot properly be called nationalists simply because the 
nationalists also favor the same. The distinction lies in 
the fact that these monopolies require for their operation 
the exclusive use of some portion of the public highway 
and can never permanently be competitive pursuits. But 
to effect this legislation, the two classes have co-operated 
and, in this instance, with success. 

In demanding freedom from legislative control, it was 
the fashion not long ago to claim electric lighting as the 
peculiar field for private enterprise, to point to our prog- 
ress in that field and to England’s backwardness, and to 
claim that freedom from legislation was the sole expla- 
nation. That the British electric lighting acts retarded to 
some extent the breakneck introduction of electricity 
into the United Kingdom, it is far from my purpose to 
deny. Whether this was a benefit or a detriment is, 
however, still a mooted question. Yet since the amend- 
atory act of 1888, the progress of electric lighting in 
Great Britain has been no less marked than our own, and 
the movement toward municipal ownership is even more 
noticeable. From the report of Mr. Preece, the electri- 
cian of the British postal department, to Lord Knuts~ 
ford, under date of December, 1891, we learn that 
“the electric light is being extended in London at the rate 
of over five thousand lamps per week. There isnot a town 
in the United Kingdom of any size or consequence which, 
has not taken the subject into serious consideration 
Taunton, Brighton, Barnet, Northampton, Leamington, 
Bath, Bacup, Barnsley, Fareham, Lynton, Lynmouth, 
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Okehampton, Woking, Weybridge, Chelmsford, East- | 


bourne, Galaway, Sheffiéld, Blackpool, Greenock, Newcas- 

.tle-on-Tyne, Bournemouth, Southampton, Bradford, St. 
Austeli, Hastings, Cardiff, Exeter, Edinburgh and Keswick 
are lighted by electricity. The corporations are doing the 
work themselves in Bacup, Blackpool, Barnsley, Bristol, 
Dublin, Greenock, Glasgow, Bradford, Nottingham, 
Brighton, St. Pancras, Manchester and Hull. Fron 80 
to 100 other towns have secured provisional orders and are 
now considering how best to carry out the powers thus, 
afforded them.”’ 

In this report, which was occasioned by the proposal 
to introduce electric light into Malta, Mr. Preece con- 
cludes : 

* The reasons in favor of the Maltese Government carry- 
ing out the work themselves are incontestable.” 

The installation at St. Pancras has proved successful 
beyond expectation, and the Board are now contemplat- 
ing fresh stations to supply other portions of the parish. 
On the Continent less progress is found in the distribution 
of electric lighting stations, but there are not a few in 
the smaller cities owned by the municipalities. 

The representatives of the electric lighting corporations 
frequently make two contradictory statements. In the 
first place they claim that private companies are willing 
and able to take over to themselves the existing munici- 
pal plants and to continue to furnish the same light at a 
cheaper rate. On the other hand, they constantly com- 
plain that they are making no profits under their present 
contracts. How both statements can be true at the same 
time is difficult to comprehend. And the difficulty lies 
in this, that they tell different stories when selling bonds 
on the Stock Exchange and when seeking contracts in the 
city council chamber. Erastus Wiman recently read a 
paper in which he gave the accounts of a company that 
had for several years cleared a handsome profit, and he 
maintained that the electric light projectors were them- 
selves largely to blame for any losses by reason of mis- 
calculations of expenses and depreciation. He adds: 


“The future is full of promise for these undertakings, 
especially in the value of the franchises, the ability to fur- 
nish power in their combination with the gas industries of 
the country, which must only be a question of time, and in 
their ability to promote and to assist in the application 
of electricity to street railway enterprises.’’ 

Again, Sir John Pender, in his report as president to 
the directors of the Metropolitan Electrical Supply Com- 
ypany, Ld., of London said, a year ago: 

“* Our working expenses in the past and even at present 
wre, with few exceptions the same, to all intents and pur- 
poses, as they will be when we are giving our present maxi- 
mum supply of 114,000 lights. When I state to you that 
we have made a small profit on the out-turn of 30,000 
lights, it does not require a great amount of imagination 
to see that it must be a very good business if we can con- 
duct 114,000 lights with a comparatively small increase in 
working expenses.” 

And Mr, B. E. Sunny, a leading electrical authority of 
Chicago, adds his testimony as follows: 


“‘ Electric lighting is firmly lodged among commercial 
enterprises, and has been for seven or more years now. 
The important thing to get at is, How does its record read 
from the investor’s standpoint ? Does it rank with water 
works, gas works, the telegraph and the steam railway as 
a producer of dividends? Unquestionably it does. All 
who are familiar with the operations of electric lighting 
plants can bear testimony to the fact that, notwithstand- 
ing grave mistakes that have been made in planning for 
and furnishing the service, and which have materially less- 
ened the net financial results, with one possible exception 
of the telephone, the future of no business has been more 
greatly underestimated than the electric light.” 


From all this I think we must conclude that the fran- 
chised corporations, in spite of insolvency now and then, 
are not in such a bad way as they would have us believe. 

There remains now one more point to be considered—the 
cry of political corruption. Will the assumption of electric 
lighting by the municipality, and the consequent in- 
crease in the number of office-holders, tend to further 
corrupt our city governments? The answer is that much 
of the present corruption is the result of granting fran- 
chises to private parties, and the municipal ownership 
will remove more debasing elements than it will intro- 
duce. The franchised corporations are never willing to 
let well-enough alone. Having secured their privileges, 
they are constantly seeking new favors, and for this pur- 
pose require influence among the Government officials. 
The city of Philadelphia assessed the corporations using 
the streets for oyerhead wires one dollar per pole per 
year, together with a tax of five dollars for each new 
pole erected. But even this slight return for their privi- 
leges seemed to them too mnch. The companies refused 
to pay, and were at last accounts fighting the imposition 
inthe courts. The Electrical Commission, on inquiry, 
found that the United States Electric Light Company, 
which had been furnishing the city of Washington with 
206 lamps, each at $219 per year, was contributing as 
taxes to the local treasury the munificent sum of $225 
annually, Similar inquiries in other cities would prob- 
ably give similar results. 

The people of the country are not generally aware of 
the extent and influence of the electric lighting inter- 
ests. There is a national association in which political 
purposes are by no means lost sight of. Of its methods 
and work it will be but fair to let Mr. A, R. Foote, the 
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first chairman of its Committee on Legislation, speak 
for himself in his own words : 


“A year ago [1889] at the Convention of the National 
Electric Lighting Association, the question was discussed 
of municipal ownership of electric light plants. As a re- 
sult of the papers read at the time, a resolution was 
adopted creating what we term the National Committee 
on Legislation, of wkich I was made chairman. No in- 
structions were given to that committee. I was authorized 
to appoint one member from each State in making up the 
National Committee. . . . Inorderto unify the electric in- 
terests so they could work for their State, we instituted a 
movement to organize State associations. The member- 
ship of these State associations is confined exclusively to 
operating companies, and they are supposed to look after 
legislation in their own States, being assisted in their wor 
through the work of the National Committee. So 
far as giving instructions to the committee is concerned, 
I do not thick the committee needs any instructions. The 
general understanding is, that the committee is to take 
cognizance of all questions that affect your interests, 
whether that legislation be municipal or State. To 
provide for finances an assessment is authorized to be 
made, which varies from } to \{ of one per cent. of the 
capitalization. This assessment is subject to the 
order of the Executive Committee of the Association. So 
it gives them the means of raising a fund, if they have use 
for it, without waiting to call a meeting of the Associatioy 
and without much delay. They can simply havea meeting 
of the Executive Committee, order an assessment, and col- 
lect the funds. So far as my observation has gone tnere 
has been no disposition at all to hold back in the matter of 
finances. In my work I have to spend money, and 
then get it appropriated afterward ; so they have a pretty 
good hold on me. I always bring in a bill for what I 
spend.” 

Mr. Foote is candid. He calls for money and spends it 
as the emergency demands. Whether any has been 
spent for illegitimate purposes is not a matter to be 
touched upon here. But it is evident that the machinery 
and funds are always at hand, and that when money is 
spent first and a warrant procured afterward, the border 
line between legitimate and illegitimate lobbying, .aint 
as itis when large interests are at stake, is more liable 
to be overstepped in the darkness. The committee was 
particularly active in its work against the Massachusetts 
bill granting municipal corporations power to undertake 
their electric lighting. It succeeded in burying the bill 
iu the Senate in 1890, but renewed agitation, together 
with the decision in the Peabody case, aroused the peo- 
ple and forced the law through the 1891 session. The 
report of the counsel to the Massachusetts State Associa- 
tion for 1890 shows what was accomplished by that 
agency in one year. It reads: 


‘* Several companies have derived special and individual 

advantages by reason of their membership in the Associa- 
tion. One was saved from competition with a new com- 
pany which sought a special charter with special privileges, 
and another from loss of all advantages derived from the 
action of the Gas Commissioners upon an appeal from the 
selectmen. One ortwo other companies, tho not directly 
involved in the con‘roversy, would have been affected in 
precisely the same way if the legislation sought had not 
been defeated.’ 
The organized lobby has thus already spread from the 
council chamber to the legislative halls. It will con- 
tinue to grow and increase its activity so long as private 
corporations have valuable franchises for which exten- 
sions and exemptions may be sought. Governmental 
ownership of the monopolies of service will remove the 
cause and abolish such legislative interference. 

It is unnecessary to recapitulate the various advan- 
tages of municipal ownership of electric lighting. Even 


; Mr. Foote, the corporate counsel whom I have quoted, 


seems to have perceived that they are actual and exist- 
ent. He contends that no just comparison of private 
and public plants can be made so long as the latter 
have undoubted advantages over the former; that the 
two systems cannot be weighed side by side until they 
are both placed upon the same plane. And so he de- 
mands for the private corporation ‘‘a perpetual, ex- 
clusive and untaxed franchise.” This is individualism 
run wild. We might as well return to the feudal system 
of old as to begin again to grant exemptions from the 
exercise of governmental powers. Our commonwealth 
governments have already been sufficiently hampered by 
the doctrine that every grant of corporate powers is a 
contract, the impairment of which is prohibited by the 
Federal Constitution. Ever since the Dartmouth College 
case, both the legislatures and the courts have been 
busily engaged in restricting and devising means to 
evade the possible effects of that far-reaching decision. 
To grant feudal powers and exemptions to any private 
corporation is, with us, entirely out of the question. As 
yet only a few have perceived that the most economical 
and efficient operation of an electric lighting plant rests 
upon ‘‘a perpetual, exclusive and untaxed franchise.” 
When the mass of the people see the matter in this light, 
when they understand that these are the conditions 
necessary for the best service, there will be little hesita- 
tion in deciding to whose hands, public or private, such 
power should be delegated. To confer a franchise of 
this character upon a private corporation would run 
counter to all our traditions, to all our Republican insti- 
tutions. Municipal ownership of electric lighting is the 
only logical solution. 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 
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IN WHICH THERE MAY BE A LESSON FOR THOSE 
WHO WISH TO LEARN. 


BY WILLIS PAGE, 





To THE EpIToR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Sir :—You will, I hope, excuse the extreme subjective 
personality of what Iam about to write and give me 
space for a few remarks which I desire to make for the 
benefit of those whom it may concern. 

What I shall have to say is entirely concerning my- 
self, but it is possible that I am not alone in the applica- 
tion of the facts I narrate. 

Iam a man forty odd years of age, with a wife and four 
children, the eldest sixteen. 

I was born in the United States, as my parents were 
before me, and have always lived here, finding my home 
in various States for longer or shorter periods until 
twelve years ago, when I settled in my present location 
and have remained there. 

The first dozen years of my life were spent in poverty 
and hardship, but after that I was better able to take 
care of myself, and I managed to give myself a fair edu- 
cation and to save alittle money. My reputation was 
always good for honesty, sobriety and industry, and my 
habits of reading and study gave me advantages others 
in my walk of life did not possess. 

I wasa member of the Church,and my credit was 
first class everywhere. 

At twenty-four I married a good girl whom I had 
known since childhood, and Iwas able to.go with her 
into our own little house, and begin the new life square 
with all the world. 

But, somehow, the world was not disposed to accept 
me on those terms. I had neighbors, whose doors were 
shut to me and to my wife always. 

They recognized us on the street, spoke to us at our 
door, were seemingly friendly; but we never went into 
their houses, nor did they ever enter ours, nor did we 
ever sit at each other’s tables. 

At times I may have walked a square with some of 
the men, but the women of their families never were 
seen on the streets with my wife. 

Once we thought of going to their church regularly, 
because it was nearer our home than our own; but my 
wife was almost in tears when we came away after our 
first visit, and we never tried again. Yet they were all 
professedly Christian people, and we had done nothing 
in our whole lives to give offense to man or woman. 

On two or three occasions we thought it would be 
pleasant for us to go away on such trips as our means 
would permit; but it was never pleasant. We were 
shunned in the cars and on boats, and were even re- 
fused admittance at many hotels. At others where we 
were received we were given a table to ourselves in a 
remote section of the dining room; and the servants 
were careless of our wants, and neglectful in their 
duties. 

I wondered at this, for my clothes were those of any 
gentleman, my wife’s were of the best; and I am sure 
that in education and manners we were quite equal to 
the people we met. 

We were thrifty, well-to-do, honest people, and still 
we were treated almost as if we were suspected crimi- 
nals. 

As our children became old enough to play with their 
fellows, they appeared to have come from under the 
shadow that had fallen upon their parents ; but, later, 
when I wished them to go to school, I found that they 
must be sent to a separate building in a distant part of 
the town ; and objecting to this, I tried to send them toa 
private school, kept by one of my neighbors. The prin- 
cipal was very polite, but he told me it was utterly im- 
possible for him to take them ; and I was forced to send 
them to the only place open to them. 

They could not understand why this was so, and I 
could not explain to them. Two years ago some of my 
friends induced me to run for office in the city where I 
live, ard tho my reccrd was clean and I stood as high 
morally as apy man in the ward, such a storm of abuse 
and vilification arose around me that I retired in dis- 
gust. I had a faint idea that such a result might ensue, 
for on more than one occasion I had found difficulty in 
simply casting my ballot. 

I tried to learn what I had done to give offense, or by 
what right I was treated as an escaped convict, but 
could get no satisfaction. 

Within a month past I was unable to go home at noon 
one day, and being hungry I went into a lunch room to 
get something to eat; but I had no more than seated my- 
self than all the people near me got up angrily and left 
the place, and the proprietor came to me and begged me 
to go away or I would ruin his business. Not caring to 
make apy trouble I went away wondering again why I 
was under aban. As far as one coyld judge, I was not 
a tramp, or a dangerous man, or one in any way calcu- 
lated to do harm either by intent or otherwise, yet I was 
to be so considered. 

When I was only twenty I had tried to get a clerical 
place in an office which I was well qualified to fill, but 
the proprietor told me he didn’t want my kind around ; 
and he was as insulting as if I had injured him in some 
manner, He knew me, too, and knew that I had worked 
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hard and studied long to fill a good position. The man 
whom he did. employ was a drinking fellow, and one 
night ran away with $5,000 or more. 

To-day I am worth $25,000, yet my condition is little 
better than it was in the beginning. 

I have worked hard and faithfully, I have helped 
many men, I have been a good citizen, I have builded 
my own house, I have reared a family, 1 owe no man, I 
am sober and honest, I try to be a Christian and to be 
charitable, and, please God, I believe I am; but the 
shadow ever impends above me and mine, and go where 
I will and when I will, there is always the sense of some- 
thing evil in me, there is always the feeling that my 
fellow-men suspect me, and their conduct toward me, 
unchanging through all the years, adds to the burden of 
my affliction and almost makes me cry out in rebellious 
grief that the Creator has made me such a man. 

I was born in Virginia, live there now,and have in my 
veins the blood of the African, but only so slightly that 
in any other country than this,of liberty and equal rights 
to ail men, it would not be considered. 

Can it be, Mr. Editor, that for this my wife, my chil- 


dren, myself, are always to be despised and to be cast out 





as Ishmaelites? 
And if so, why so? 
VIRGINIA. wah 
THE TRUE STORY OF COLUMBUS AND PINZON. 





IV. 
BY STODDARD DEWEY. 








Up to the moment of the discovery Columbus gave no 
expression, in those notes which make up what is called 
his Diary, to any feeling of distrust or discontent toward 
Martin Alonso Pinzon. He seems to have found in him 
the main support of his own authority over the expedi- 
tion, and not once to have thought of him as a possible 
rival. Pinzon had certainly given no sign of coveting 
any other recompense than that which Columbus had 
agreed to give him when they formed their partnership 
for the voyage. At most,he may have shown himself 
somewhat forward in the self-confidence which his ex- 
perience and the responsible part he was taking in the 
expedition would naturally give him. 

Suddenly, while following up the discovery along the 
coast of Cuba, an event happened which quite changed 
the disposition of Columbus toward him, At the first 
possible moment, Pinzon gave a straightforward explana- 
tion of what had happened. This explanation Columbus 
outwardly received ; but at the same time he consigned a 
few words to his private notes which demand the severest 
scrutiny, in justice to himself as well as to Pinzon whose 
good name he thus managed to overthrow for a period of 
four centuries. They have been the occasion of a judg- 
ment in classical history which documentary historians 
are only now beginning to reform. On this point Sefior 
Asensio, who is otherwise open to the light thrown by 
recent criticism on the career of Columbus, stands out 
against the conclusions of his friend Fernandez Duro. In 
the second volume of his great work on the life, voyages 
and discoveries of Christopher Columbus, he turns aside 
at what would seem inordinate length to uphold the sen- 
tence passed on Pinzon by Washington Irving and the 
historians who have followed until now. These unani- 
mously bring Pinzon in guilty of ‘‘ desertion of the flag 
and disobedience to the orders of the Captain named by 
the Kings.”* 

Fortunately for the truth of history, the mere facts in 
the case can be definitely ascertained ; and, fortunately 
for Sefior Fernandez Duro, if they are to be interpreted at 
all, whether favorably or unfavorably, the interpretation 

can be safely undertaken by none other than a profes- 
sional seaman acquainted with his art as it was practiced 
in the days of Columbus. 

The discussion need not be long, and it is not without 
interest apart from its bearing on the true story of Co- 
lumbus and Pinzon. It aptly illustrates the fundament- 
al uncertainty of that method of writing history, which 
reasons from facts incompletely known and imperfectly 
understood to the motives of the men concerned in 
them. In the present case it was free to assign motives 
to each of the parties in question. Historians with 
Columbus as their hero have chosen to put the evil mo- 
tives in the heart of one who had hitherto been not only 
his faithful comrade but his generous benefactor as 
well. They have neglected to explain the suddenness of 
a change made at the least opportune moment ; and they 
have passed by the proof that Martin Alonso Pinzon 
consistently recognized Columbus as thesole responsible 
head of the expedition until the end of a voyage which 
was fatal to his life and fame and fortune. In the per- 
son of their hero, they seem to realize what Thackeray, 
with his keen insight into human motives, applied to his 
fictitious personages: ‘‘I can never forgive you, for I 
was in the wrong.” 

in the tropical luxuriance of the islands he had al- 
ready found, Columbus saw clear proof of the opinion, 
in which he persevered till death, that he had discovered 
that Asiatic land whence the ships of Hiram of Tyre 

* Sefior Castelar, in the Century for September, 1892, interrupts the 
high-flown descriptions in which his narrative constantly loses itself to 
accuse Pinzon incidentally of * desertion,” with a quite gratuitous as- 
sigr ment of varied motives. Meanwhile he gives none of the known 


details of the ident, and seems ignorant of the controversy con- 
cerning it. 





‘ Almirante. 





brought untold wealth to the building of Solomon’s tem- 
ple. The thirst for gold had decided the Spanish kings 
to send him on his way, and he looked anxiously around 
to find it. In the smaller islands and along the coast of 
Cuba he searched in vain ; but the natives, of whose 
language he could make nothing, by their mimic gestures 
urged him onward to an island which they called Ba- 
beque. There, if he understood them rightly, much gold 
was to be found. 

Accordingly, on the 19th of November, Columbus once 
more stood out to sea and sailed for two days, making 
little headway against the prevailing winds. By the 
night of Wednesday the 21st, the wind had risen and the 
ship tossed wearily on the swelling sea. It is worth not- 
ing that this must have been much more severely felt in 
the two caravels than in the larger and higher ship of the 
In accordance with the invariable cus- 
tom of the Spanish fleets, the two caravels before the 
falling of night passed in front of the Almirante’s ship 
and received his orders as to the course they were to fol_ 
low during the darkness, No change was made by Co- 
lumbus, and the three vessels were to hold on, as nearly 
together as might be, toward the wished-for island of Ba- 
beque, or Haiti, as we now know it. If any necessity 
for changing this course should arise later, lights would 

have to be placed as signals ; or, ip case of fog and other 
difficulties, the sound of the cannon would be brought 
into use. The lights were but simple candles with a re- 
flector of burnished tin at the masthead. Their effi- 
ciency would not seem great at the present day ; and it 
is plain that no signal would avail beyond the bounds of 
sight and hearing, which might easily be passed in the 
stress of wind and weather, Under such circumstances 
no prudent captain would lightly change his course. 
This, however, is exactly what Columbus did do, and his 
own account of the matter allows no doubt as to the un- 
practical way in which he made this sudden change. His 
account, indeed, is not much clearer than the strangely 
contradictory statements of mere landsmen like Irving 
and Sefior Asensio. But the main facts can be sifted out 
from it. 

The ‘*‘ Pinta,” with Martin Alonso in command, was 
sailing ahead. Behind, at such distance as the state of 
the waves would necessitate, came the ‘‘ Santa Maria,” 
the Capitana or Almirante’s ship. Last of all was the 
‘*Nifia.” This was the order to be followed through the 
night, which had already closed in. Suddenly Columbus 
determined to return back to Cuba. Without any as- 
signing of motives, it is necessary to suppose that the 
strong wind, of which he had already complained, was 
his reason for the change. His ship, turning on its track, 
would pass by the side of the ‘‘ Nifia”; and no other sig- 
nal was required for the latter to change her course. 
But the “‘ Pinta,” which was ahead, could only go further 
and further away unless effectively signaled. Columbus 
at first imagined that she too would notice the change 
he had made and follow after him. He looked through 
the night, and it even seemed to him that she was return- 
ing. He contented himself with placing a light at the 
masthead and taking in sail, so that the ships might come 
nearer together. 

At the coming of morn, the ‘‘ Pinta” was nowhere to 
be seen; she had kept on along the route which Colum- 
bus had given order to follow at the closing in of night. 
He noted the fact in words which show great exaspera- 
tion at what had happened, and which imply some con- 
fusion of ideas in his mind as of one striving to justify an 
inefficient measure of his own. 

* The Almirante went the whole night back toward land, 
and he had some of the sails taken in and a light up all 
night, for it appeared to him that [Martin Alonso] was com- 
ing toward him, and the night was very clear and the light 
wind was favorable for coming if he wished.”’ 

Columbus, strange to say, had already decided in his 
own inind that Pinzon was acting ‘‘ without the obedi- 
ence and will of the Almirante, through covetousness, 
without cause from the bad weather, but because he 
wished.” And he added, for reasons known oply to 
himself : ‘* Many other things he has done and said to 
me.” 

Even a landsman may here be allowed to notice the 
difference between the strong wind whose two days’ 
blowing had kept them from advancing and was now 
turning them back, and “the light wind—vientecillo— 
favorable for coming”; between the night so dark that 
it appeared to Columbus that the ‘‘ Pinta” was coming 
toward him, when in reality she was getting further and 
further away, and “‘ the very clear night” in which the 
faintest signal, in Columbus’s mind, ought to have been 
seen. And it may be wondered why Columbus did not 
signal more effectively with the sound of cannon, as the 
use was; and what he meant by putting down that 
Martin Alonso might have followed him ‘if he wished.” 
Certainly his own mode of action, here as in Palos, seems 
singularly unpractical ; and here he seems willing to sus- 
pect the motives of another. 

By the rulesof the sea, the ‘‘ Pinta ” was obliged, when 
morning dawned and nothing was to be seen of the two 
other vessels, to hold on the prescribed way and await 
their coming at the first point of reunion. This was the 

Island of Babeque, for which they had set sail; and 
there Martin Alonso Pinzon, a mariner accustomed to 
navigate in the face of worse winds, successfully moored 
his ship in the first port that chance placed in his way. 





Without going on further, he settled down to await the 
arrival of the other ships and sent out parties to explore 
the immediate vicinity. As Columbus did not appear, 
he dispatched canoes of Indians along the coast with 
messages for him wherever he should be found. Colum- 
bus finally reached the island, and Martin Alonso re- 
joined him on the 6th of January, as soon as he was in- 
formed of his coming. 

In the meantime Columbus had met with a great dis- 
aster. Sailing along the coast in a smooth sea, in com- 
pany with the “‘ Nifia,” he had managed to run bis own 
heavier ship on the rocks, where she became a total loss. 
This further increased his irritation at the absence of 
Martin Alonso ; and he probably agreed with his admir- 
ing historians who reproach Pinzon with the loss of the 
‘Santa Maria,” because he had ‘‘deprived” the expedi- 
tion of his valuable services. They apparently do not 
see how little they thus accredit the seamanship of their 
hero, and how much they help to prove the fiscal’s asser- 
tion in the suit of Don Diego, that ‘it was the Pinzons 
who brought Columbus to and fro in his voyage of dis- 
covery.” ; 

Another circumstance was now added to the discom- 
fiture of the Almirante. Pinzon had been more success- 
ful than himself in finding gold. A sailor on the 
‘* Pinta” declared that ‘‘when Martin Alonso arrived 
where Columbus was he presented him with nine hun- 
dred pesos of gold, which the latter refused to take, 
showing so great annoyance that the two men quarreled 
and remained ill-agreed with each other.” 

As to his separation from the Almirante’s ship on the 
night of the 21st of November, Martin Alonso, as Colum- 
bus states, simply *‘excused himself by saying that he 
had been lost against his will.” Columbus dissimulated 
whatever he may have felt, and to the end of the voyage 
Martin Alonso Pinzon retained the position which he had 
held from the beginning as captain of the ‘“‘ Pinta.” But 
Columbus did not hesitate to write down of him that 
‘all his reasons were false,and that with much covetous- 
ness and pride he had gone off by himself on that night 
when he had separated himself from the Almirante.” 
He seems to have had some misgivings as to his own en- 
tire consistency in the affair, since he again wrote, after 
his return on the 8th of March : 

‘*Martin Alonso left the Almirante from the 2ist of 
November to the 6th of January, without cause or reason 
other than his disobedience, all of which the Almirante 
suffered and was silent about in order to bring his voyage 
to a good end.”’ 

The statement of Columbus was taken up by his son 
Hernando and afterward by Las Casas. It had been 
thought amply to warrant the other evil words which 
henceforward flowed from his pen at thought of the man 
to whom he owed, in part, at least, his final acceptance 
at Court, his ships ana crew and the practical outcome 
of the expedition, as well as the money which Pinzon had 
invested in the name of Columbus and which was to 
repair the latter’s needy fortunes while bringing utter 
ruin to himself. In spite of all, in the secret of Colum- 
bus’s heart and Diary, Martin Alonso Pinzon is hence- 
forward ‘‘lying, false, proud”; and ‘‘ itis beyond know- 
ing whence there could have come to him the pride and 
dishonorableness with which he treated the Almirante 
on this voyage, not attending to the honor which the 
latter had done and given to him.” 

Later historians, following somewhat blindly in the 
footsteps of Washington Irving, have found their way 
to a still more grievous charge against Pinzon than any 
which Columbus had explicitly made or Hernando Colon 
and -Las Casas copied from him. For them, Martin 
Alonso Pinzon was guilty of the heinous crime of ‘‘ de- 
sertion.” But if this be true, what are we to think of 
the discipline maintained by Columbus in the King’s 
fleet of which he was the responsible head? Sefior Fer- 
nandez Duro justly contrasts the silent acceptance of 
Pinzon’s explanation on the part of Columbus with the 
strong action taken under far great difficulties by 
Magellan in a case of insubordination. In fact, the char- 
acter of Columbus as a commander would seem to re- 
ceive as scant credit at the hands of his historians as 
does his seamanship. In their efforts to reconcile his 
public acts with the private words which show his real 
feeling in the matter, they have recourse to the histor- 
ical imagination, forgetting perhaps that this can be 
used on both sides of any controversy. They have cer- 
tainly succeeded in adding no inconsiderable details to 
their account of the course taken by Pinzon. 

First, Martin Alonso awoke to his own subordinate posi- 
tion only when he saw the true greatness of the discovery 
which had been made. In the absence of all proof of 
this, it may be asked why, if he had hitherto set little 
store by the discoveries which Columbus promised, he had 
risked his entire fortune and the lives of so many men in 
the expedition? Secondly, he next interiorly resolved on 
making some great dixcovery or gold finding of his own 
independently of Columbus, which should compel recog- 
nition of his own services on the part of the Catholic 
Kings. If so, why did he not seize the favorable opportu- 
nity of exploring tours made without the other ships along 
the coast of Cuba, on which the Almirante had re. 
peatedly dispatched him? And here, let it be noted by 
the way, no explanation has ever been offered of the 
entire confidence shown in Pinzon by Columbus up to 
the very day when he so suddenly began consigning his 
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bitter and disgraceful complaints to the pages of his 
Diary. Aga-n, why should Pinzon, after neglecting so 
many opportunities, at last, in the midst of a storm, take 
advantage of a sudden change of intention in his com- 
mander which he could not have foreseen by a single 
instant? Thirdly, his plain statement that he had not 
seen signals, which Columbus admits he was careless in 
making, is to be considered a ‘false excuse,” and, if 
Columbus dissimulated it, his only reason was fear of 
the sailors, over whom Pinzon’s influence was greater 
than his own. But, if this is true, why did not Martin 
Alonzo take with him the “ Nifia,” commanded by his 
own brother? And, if he aimed at propitiating the 
Catholic Kings in his favor by the sight of gold, why 
did he turn over to Columbus all that he had found with- 
out demanding from Columbus any recogovition of inde- 
pendent discovery ? 

Amid these conflicting statements, it is refreshing to 
turn back to the witness borne to Martin Alonso Pinzon 
on another occasion by the vigorous common sense of 
Las Casas : 

‘Martin Alonso Pinzon was not so simple as to be sup- 
posed capable of so huge blunders, rather he was esteemed 
wise by those who knew him.” 

But it is useless, as it would be endless, to recount all 
the contradictions in which the history of this temporary 
separation of Pinzon from Columbus has been involved. 
It is a solemn thought that its writers have succeeded in 
adding a century of dishonor to the three centuries of 
oblivion which had already overtaken one who risked 
and lost all in theservice of Columbus. The fair-minded 
reader, who is in possession of the facts as narrated by 
Columbus himself, will welcome the alternative pre- 
sented by Fernandez Duro against the united world of 
historical imagination : 

‘* Kither to accept the express declaration of a man who 
always passed for honorable, or to yield to the malevolent 
suspicions of another man who did not dare to manifest 
them, but kept in the bottom of his heart all kind of re- 
sentments.’’ 

Only one other act of Martin Alonso Pinzon connects 
him with the discevery of America; and here, too, by a 
curious fatality, events justified his prudent foresight. 
He protested against the Almirante’s plan of building a 
fort and leaving a garrison behind him in the island of 
Babeque, or Hispaniola, as it began being called. Co- 
lumbus persisted, and thirty-eight of his men remained to 
die in the new world which he had somehow discovered 
—tho he never came to know that it was not the Asia of 
*his dreams—and which he consistently showed himself 
unable to colonize or govern. 

Paris, FRaNce. 
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A PAINTER’S TRIBUTE TO TENNYSON. 


BY JAMES MACARTHUR, 





ONE aspect of Tennyson’s advent in poetry has apparent- 
ly escaped notice in the many appreciative estimates of 
his life during the last few days. I mean the fresh impulse 
which his early poems gave to the art of painting while it 
was yet springtime with the poet. The great revolution 
which took place in the field of art forty years ago was 
largely the work of pre-Raphaelitism and Ruskinism ; but 
prior to the rise of this historic movement of the century, 
there were influences silently swaying the tides of human 
thought and feeling toward the inevitable shores of a new 
heaven and a new earth. 

It was not till after Tennyson published “‘ Maud and 
Other Poems” that his work captivated the popular fancy; 
but as far back as 1840 there already existed a literary cir- 
cle of friends ia whore hearts his early poems were en- 
shrined. Many of these* were artists, and the impression 
made upon their minds during that period of commotion 
was conceived in the light of ‘a rare discovery. The influ- 
ence of these early poems cast in a fresh mold, alive with 
beautiful imagery caught from Nature at first band, re- 
mained with some of the poet’s devotees during the rest 
of theirlives. There wasthat poetic power in them which 
not only appealed to the esthetic sense but stimulated the 
artistic faculty and inspired ideas for the most exquisite 
conceptions of art. A few of the eminent artists who 
passed through the Sturm und Drang of this period are 
with us still living in *‘ the soul’s calm sunshine,” resting 
in the fullness of their days, 

* Past Thymiaterion in calméd bays.” 
Many have gone within the veil and taken their places 
“on the quiet seats above the thunder.’ Among the 
latter must be named the late James Smetham, the friend 
of Ruskin and Rossetti and Burne-Jones, and an artist 
who excelled in the “ poetic idyl” in painting. But his 
productive life might have been counted a failure had he 
not, like Amiel, often invoked ‘the cherub contempla- 
tion,” and contracted the lifelong habit of “ putting his 
thinkings ou'side of him.” In the early portion of his 
letters we have preserved a few hints of an artist’s impres- 
sions of Tennyson, which convey to us, in a very suggestive 
manner, some slight notion of the sudden elevation of art 
life and the rich imaginings which the Laureate’s en- 
trance into literature wrought in the fine fiber of the 
artist’s brain at that period. In January, 1864, he writes: 

“ Took down Tennyson ; glanced at the fly-leaf—* J. Smetham, 
1843.’ That book has a charm for me that no other book but the 

Biblehas. It is like moonlight and music and the shores of old 
romance and the‘ light that never was on sea or land.’ I know 
by heart, if not by spontaneous memory, every line of his poems. 


violets hidden in the green. My memory kindles overthem ; my 
blood runs more quickly, my nerves thrill, and love and joy, 
even through the dusky shades that in places hang over the 
past are recalled. The rabies for Tennyson has passed with the 
public, but he has taken his immortal seat among the poets.” 


Alluding to “the days of his youth” in another letter, 
when, with other disciples of Tennyson, “‘ his early poems 
were studied by them lice by line and word by word, as 


one might study a Greek play,” he recalls this reminis- 
cence; 


‘I remember also a pleasant walk one evening to an old manor- 
house, which B. G. and myself called ‘* The Moated Grange.” It 
lay out of all neighboring sight. It was deserted. 


“*The broken sheds look’d sad and strange ; 
Unlifted was the clinking latch ; 
Weeded and worn the ancient thatch 
Upon the lonely moated grange.’ 


There was a moat and an orchard. Water rats ran about the 
edge of the moat, and weeds filled the orchard. We went through 
the place into a large fireless kitchen, where I piped out *The 
Mistletoe Bough,’ to which the large ingle answered. A broken- 
down carved chest and table, the head of a carved bedstead, and 
a tumbling stool or two, were all that filled the void. There was 
a large, wide, oaken, ornamented Elizabethan staircase, with a 
gate which swung between it and the great landing.” 
In 1853 his “‘ Lady of Shallott,’”’ which owed its inception 
to Tennyson’s poem, was sent to the Royal Academy ; and 
at this time his admiration for and absorption of ‘the 
gifts of the gods in poesy”’ had all the intensity and 
“strange fascination”’ of youth. ‘‘ There is a shrine,” he 
wrote then, with the Laureate in mind, ‘“ where the spirit 
is at home, is dignified, is priestlike and inspired.” 
When “ Maud” appeared, in 1855, he wrote: 
‘It must live, like all exquisite art—and as art it is exquisite— 
an episode of life with the commonest romance-plot and the pal- 
triest moral, but wrought out with the lyrical changefulness of 
the life of this our time. A very complete story, told with flying 
hints and musical echoes: as tho Ariel had piped it in the little 
wild island of the * Tempest.’ The * Rose Song’ he pronounced ‘a 
very skillful example of the absorption of poetical feeling.’ The 
‘purple light’ of love ‘flushes the soul’ in the first assenting 
blush, and the universe is colored with it. The eyes see red, and 
only red. The red man dances by his red cedar tree, and the 
blowing, floating song compasses the earth till the West is East 
in the iteration : 
“* Rosy is tbe West ; 
Rosy is the South; 
Roses are her cheeks, 
And a rose her mouth.’ 
It ought to be read,” he adds, “through ruby spectacles. The 
‘Shell Song’ answers well to an unvarying condition of a mind in 
anguish, viz., to be riveted and fascinated by very lit‘le things, 
and to have a racking sense of beauty. I remember a similar 
feeling on a mossy hilltop watching a silver thread of water 
steal through the moss alive with little brilliant insects.” 
The ‘‘ exquisite art” of these early poems remained with 
him a haunting delight tothe end of his days. As late as 
1871, he said of ‘* The Brook”’: 
‘““No poem I know gives so good an image of the pleasure of 
painting, especially of water-color painting. It comes very near 
the expression of the changeful inward delight which sings on 
under all skies and all weathers to the sea. 
***Men may come and men eed go. 
But I go on forever.” . 
From change to change 
“* Islip, L slide, 1 gloom, I glance ’— 
never twice the same. There are bitternesses in the pursuit of 
painting at times, but its joysare indescribable and endless, 
“* Men may come and men may go 
But I go on forever.’ 

The significance of these extracts lies in the obvious fact 
that Tennyson’s art was closely allied to the painter’s, and 
that his poetic treatment of truth and beauty lent itself 
readily to the artist’s picturesque imagination. The ex- 
tent of his influence in this direction can never be measured 
his genius has diffused itself throughout the wide domain 
of literature and art, and, to quote his own suggestive 
and beautiful line “ the little circles’’ of those phantom 
days have 

** past into the level flood.” 
New YORK City, 


Sanitary. 


RACE QUESTIONS AND HEALTH. 
TOB ACCO. 


IV. 





It is very important that as citizens we come to a fuller 
apprehension of the bearing of the use of tobacco upon race 
vitality and, consequently, upon both health and national 
perpetuity. For what other habit, having no foundation in 
instinct, has ever so taken hold upon the American people ? 
True, it is probable that it is not used so much as formerly 
by women or men in the form of snuff; but the habit of 
its use has greatly extended among men and has invaded 
the school if not the nursery. When we consider the posi- 
tion that tobacco occupies among sedatives and narcotics, 
and its effeets both by the verdict of therapeutics and ex- 
perience, we may well magnify the portent of the inquiry. 
It is safe to say that from one-third to one-half of the 


ten and seventy uses it. That it has no natural relation to 
the human system we think will at once be admitted. 
Altho it has in it some sweetness and is a vegetable 
product, it has not like alcohol been championed as a 
food, but only as a pleasant, soothing luxury. If we 
examine it, free from any bias, we find it to represent a 
poison to a degree not equaled by any article in common 
use. As a boy at an evening wedding I got rather more 
than my share of “toddy.”’ Its full after effect perhaps 
placed me a little below par for breakfast, but did not 
otherwise disturb the day. Soon after 1 tried my 
first part of acigar. It gave me dizziness, a sick stomach, 
a feeling of collapse, as if there had been profound inter- 
ference with natural life. On return from my visit a day 





The days of my youth are infolded in their scent, as the scent of 


male population of the United States between the ages of 


pale. In fact, it must be admitted that tobacco certifies it- 
self at first as an invasion upon the physiology and func- 
tion of life to a degree that is most pronounced. When we 
come to experiment on animals not only with nicotine, but 
with tobacco, we find that as a narcotic, a neurotic, a poi- 
son, it certifies in chemistry and in use all that the experi- 
ence of the first smoke declares. When it is chewed it no 
less makes its profound and disturbing impression, be- 
sides the demand on saliva and the effect on digestion. 
Indeed, all the facts are such as to put the one who uses it 
not merely on the defensive, but to make it incumbent 
upon him to justify its use, because of its well-declared an- 
tagonism to the human system, in its first and normal ac- 
tion. It is at once to be admitted that its degenerative 
power over organs is not as declarative as that of alcohol 
and that its habitual, moderate use by healthy men does 
not always record apparent injury. Yet we think most 
physicians will testify to the multitude of cases in which 
it does real harm. Besides some careful observation as to 
the children of those who have become confirmed smokers 
or chewers early in life warrants the view that it does make 
most serious impression upon the nervous system, and so 
tends to impair the vitality of offspring. 

One serious effect of it both upon the user and his 
progeny is the weakening of will power, or the loss of self- 
mastery. Itis humiliating to know that thousands have 
tried to stop its use and havefailed. Those who study race 
from a psychological as well as physiological standpoint 
and series of facts that are accumulating, feel too assured 
that it helps to break down vigor of self-discipline and 
makes of habit so much a second nature that we more 
easily yield to the supremacy of evil influences. Fortitude 
and valorand mastery of self such asare the basis of true 
courage, in possession for ourselves and for transmittal to 
posterity, are not cultivated or propagated either by alco- 
hol or tobacco. 

Just now the grown-up smokers have madé a diversion 
in their favor and fastened attention upon the growing 
youth and the cigaret. Nor can attention be fastened 
upon these too acutely. Even the German Government 
has been aroused ; and in July last the Committee on Epi- 
demic Diseases of our own Congress presented a resolution 
deprecating the effects of the cigaret on the rising race. 
It is, indeed, a fearful increase of risk thus to have thou- 
sands of our youth using tobacco. It tells upon their 
health, their growth, their physical and mental power. 
This was long ago. suspected. But the statistics 
secured some years since at the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis, the continuous records of Amherst College 
and those of Yale and some others no longer leave the mat- 
ter in doubt. These, too, be it remembered, are not records 
as to little boys, but as to young men, many of whom did 
not acquire the habit until after partial maturity. At 
present we are glad to know that one of our State Boards 
of Health is condensing and arranging the series of facts 
that have accumulated, besides inquiries of its own, so 
that we are likely to have still larger and fuller state- 
ments of results. 

While it is true that the cigaret haswrought great harm, 
it is chiefly because it has furnished a vehicle for the 
cheaper and more ready use of tobacco. There is much 
nonsense afloat about the empyreumatic oil of the paper, 
etc. It is the tobacco, after all, that does the harm, and 
while with the cigaret there is a little more likelihood of 
inhalation of the smoke, there are multitudes of smokers 
who, with their pipes and cigars in hand, know how to 
get the full effects and ought not to lay it all upon the 
cigaret and the cigaret fiend. 

It is almost certain that the increase of brain and nervous 
diseases among smokers and their children, and increased 
disturbances of circulation known as heart failure, etc., 
are in no small measure attributable to the free use of 
tobacco by the American people. We have no desire to 
unduly criticise the thousands of noble men who find in 
moderate smoking a luxury; but we do desire to impress 
them, as well as others, with the significance of the tobacco 
habit in its effect on individual health and race vitality. 
The effect of any all-prevalent habit is not to be measured 
by the moderation of the few, but by the widespread in- 
dulgence of the many. When it is in evidence that the 
boy will imitate the man, that those who smoke too much 
will imitate the ideal tobacco-lover who, in his own view, 
only smokes at right times, in right places and to a right 
amount, when physicians are more than ever recognizing 
how many are injured by the use of tobacco and when 
students of political economy and of statistics are admit- 
ting and fearing its effect on the race and on the nation, 
the smokers who are in full possession and self-control 
ought by word and pen and example to help us to banish 
cigarets, and to present the facts as to all tobacco, in its 
bearing on health, on vigor,and on that race vitality which 
we must as patriots help to maintain. 
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THE PRE-NIAGARA PERIOD OF THE GREAT 
LAKES. 


GEORGE FREDERICK WRIGHT. 





BY PROF. 





IN a recent communication to the New York Evening 


Post I have given an account of my discovery this summer 
of a former outlet of the Great Lakes by way of the Ottawa 
River. This discovery will at once raise so many inquiries 
as to its bearing upon the age of the Niagara gorge, which 
has been generally accepted as a chronometer of the post- 
glacial period, that it will be profitable to meet the ques- 
tion at once. 

The new facts discovered are extremely interesting in 
themselves, and doubly so on account of their bearing 
vpon the age of the Niagara gorge. Briefly stated, they 
are these: A low pass in the Canadian highlands has long 
been known leading from Lake Nipissing, which is only 
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River, which is tributary to the Ottawa. ‘The Canadian 
Pacific Railroad has taken advantage of this pass and 
constructed its roadbed through it ; but, in doing this, the 
engineers were simply following the Indian trail which 
had been in use from time immemorial, and which was 
passed over by Champlain on his memorable visit to Lake 
Huron in 1615. The hight of the watershed between Lake 
Huron and the Ottawa River in this pass is but little more 
than 100 feet above the level of Lake Erie. Here, there- 
fore, was the natural place in which to look for the pre- 
Niagara outlet. 

-That there was some such outlet has been surinised 
for some time from the familiar facts concerning the post- 
glacial subsidence of the land to the northeast of Lake On- 
tario. Sea shells are found at Montreal superimposed upon 
glacial deposits about 500 feet above the sea, which would 
indicate a subsidence at the close of the glacial period equal 
to that amount. Further south, however, the subsidence 
was considerably less. In the valley of Lake Champlain 
and on the coast of Maine it amounted to only 230 feet, 
while at New York there is supposed to have been scarcely 
any change of level. The result of such a differential sub- 
sidence of the land upon the basin of the Great Lakes 
would be to depress the northern border sufficiently to al- 
low the water to flow off through the Ottawa outlet rather 
than over Niagara. As Lake Nipissing is250 miles north 
of Niagara the downward tilting necessary to turn the wa- 
ter in that direction would amount to only about six 
inches to the mile, a change of level which would be al- 
most imperceptible in a saucerful of water, but in so large 
a body as that which fills the Great Lakes would have all 
the significance imaginable. 

Our discovery consisted in finding the actual evidence of 
this outlet, consisting of a broad trough extending across 
from one watershed to the other, and marked by a clear, 
shore line of well-rounded pebbles arranged in a level- 
topped terrace about fifty feet above the bottom of the 
trough. On visiting the junction of this outlet with the 
Ottawa River forty miles below, we found what, according 
to theory, we were led to expect, an enormous delta- 
terrace such as would befit the course of a stream like Ni- 
agara on emerging from such an outlet. The delta-ter- 
race is about 100 feet in hight, and is about one half of a 
mile wide, extending up into the valley of the Mattawan 
for about a mile and a half. The material is very coarse, 


* consisting of tens of thousands of bowldersfrom one to teu 


feet in diameter, with some even up to thirty feet. So 
great was the force of the current down the Mattawan that 
it pushed a bar of this coarse material entirely across the 
Ottawa, so asto make slack-water navigation for some 
distance above. 

The bearing of this discovery upon calculations concern- 
ing the date of the glacial period drawn from the age of the 
Niagara gorge is plain enough. The Niagara gorge, which 
is clearly post-glacial, did not begin to form until the Nia- 
gara River beganto run. While the water of the Great 
Lakes was seeking sea-level through the Ottawa outlet, 
unly an insignificant stream, from a very limited drainage 
area about Buffalo, was pouring over the cliff at Queens- 
ton. In size it was so small that scarcely any progress 
could have been made in the erosion of the gorge during all 
that period. The question is to determine how long the 
conditions continued which deflected the water to the 
more northerly cutlet, and this will have to be added to the 
age of the Nirgara gorge to find the date of the close of 
the glacial period. 

In my volume on “Man and the Glacial Period,’’ just 
issued by the Appletons, there. is one page (339) in which 
four lines must be rewritten, where I say that no direct 
supporting evidence of this supposed Ottawa outlet has 
been discovered. That, of course, I must change; but I 
subsequeutly remarked that ‘‘it seems probable that the 
region in the vicinity of Lake Nipissing was re-elevated to 
about its present position before the St. Lawrence was re- 
opened as an outlet to the waters of the Great Lakes. At 
any rate, there is much additional evidence to show that 
the pass to the Ottawa cannot have been long occupied.” 
The general grounds upon which this statement was made 
are, that the evidence drawn from the Niagara gorge con- 
cerning the recent date of the glacial period does not stand 
alone. The gorge below the Falls of St. Anthony at Min- 
neapolis tells the same story, as do many others which are 
scattered over the glaciated area. A similar witness is 
borne in the small extent to which the streams running 
through the glaciated area have enlarged their valleys, and 
to which the innumerable glacial lakes have been filled 
with sediment. 

The actual discoveries in connection with this outlet 
fully justify the surmise which I had formed from general 
considerations, and the evidence can be easily studied by 
tourists who shall, in the future, visit the interesting 
islands and shores of Lake Huron. As will be readily 
seen, so long as the level of these waters was controlled by 
the Ottawa outlet, a shoreline or terrace would be formed 
at the same hight all about the lake. This can be easily 
traced, and it shows that when the ice had melted off from 
the region about Lake Nipissing the land lacked only 
about one hundred and fifty feet of having regained its 
present altitude. I see no reason why the original sub- 
sidence during the glacial period should not have been as 
great at Lake Nipissing as at Montreal. If this was the 
case, therefore, the rate of re-elevation upon the removal 
of the ice-sheet was pretty rapid for a geological move- 
ment, and two or three thousand years would probably be 
ample allowance to make for it. 

This short duration for the Ottawa outlet is more defi- 
nitely indicated by the character and condition of the delta 
terrace at the junction of the Ottawa. A stream compe- 
tent to deposit such coarse material must, like the present 
Niagara, have been one of tremendous force and volume. 
Such a stream exerts itself in tearing down .as well as 
in building up. So long as there was abundant 
loose material for it to act upon, it was engaged, like 
all streams,in building up a delta where its chan- 
nel was enlarged on entering a broader valley ; but when 





it had exhausted its stock of superabundant material 
it would then begin the work of grinding it up and carry- 
ing it away by piecemeal. The continuance of the delta, 
therefore, in its present aspect, bears indubitable testi- 
mony to the short duration of the stream which deposited 
it. It is impossible to believe that it could have continued 
many centuries without having more largely undone its 
previous work. 

My conclusion, therefore, is that this discovery is not 
going to add materially to the length of time which must 
be allowed to have elapsed since the glacial period. I have 
been accustomed to say that the Niagara gorge indicated 
that the ice still lingered over the highlands of Canada up 
to about 10,000 years ago. There is nothing in this 
recent discovery to render this estimate improbable. The 
calculations made by Mr. Gilbert and others of the time 
required for the present volume of water to wear out the 
Niagara gorge is 7,500 years. The additional time required 
by the facts concerning the Ottawa outlet will certainly not 
exceed the 2,500 years necessary to bring it up to 10,000 
years. 
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School and College. 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR COLLEGE. 


BY PRESIDENT JOHN M. COULTER, 
OF INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 








I REFER to that distinctively American institution called 
variously ‘‘ college” and “ university. No part of our edu- 
cational system has been passing through a more rapid 
evolution than thecollege. Emerging as it is from a con- 
dition of rigidity and medieval precedent it presents all of 
the intermediate stages between absolute prescription of 
subjects and absolute freedom of election. The change 
has been brought about by the recognition of the indi- 
vidual, by the evident truth that our youth do not repre- 
sent an undifferentiated mass, but highly differentiated 
individuals, with widely varying possibilities. The true 
education recognizes this individualism and seeks to 
develop the possession of each individual. That colleges 
should offer the greatest possible variety of subjects, that 
individual needs may be met, has become so evident that 
very few colleges now are rigid enough not to offer some 
elective work. The point at issue to-day is as to the pro- 
portion that should exist between prescribed and elective 
work. To my mind, those colleges have reached the best 
solution that do not definitely prescribe any subject, but 
demand that a certain amount of work be done in those 
great groups of subjects which in these days stand for cul- 
ture. 

The somewhat unique organization of Indiana Universi- 
ty will serve to illustrate this puint. The demands made 
of the student must be understood to be, in addition to the 
entrance requirements, common to Western colleges. In 
the first place, some major subject must be chosen that 
will continue uninterruptedly through three or four years 
of the college course. This is not intended to represent a 
“‘ specialty,” but is merely an educational device to secure 
the great advantage of doing thorough and advanced work 
in some direction. In addition to this major subject, the 
student must take a year of general literature, a year of 
mathematics, two years of language other than his own, 
and a year of some laboratory science. Within these great 
groups the student makes his own choice, but no subject 
counts for anything that does not represent a full year of 
daily work. In addition to the major subject and the work 
in the required groups, there is still one-fourth of the time 
that can be devoted to any subjects. This arrangement is 
so plastic that no two students may pursue identical 
courses, and yet no student can either unwisely narrow his 
course or scatter it. 

It seems to be recognized that a college education is not 
the study of certain prescribed subjects, but the cultiva- 
tion of power, and that the means are only of secondary 
importance. With this as the accepted view of a college 
education, we are confronted by the question of admission 
requirements ; and it must be confessed that our advance 
in this regard has been lagging far behind that in college 
methods. Any college man will acknowledge that our 
entrance requirements are merely to secure students suffi- 
ciently trained to do college work, and yet we compel the 
candidate to secure that training by the use of certain set 
subjects. Certain subjects that were once thought abso- 
lutely necessary to all college training have been put into 
elective groups ; but we still retain them among entrance 
requirements, and if we rebel somewhat against this 
rigidity we are accused of ‘‘ lowering the standard.’”’ The 
shibboleth of Greek and Latin is still among the tests for 
entrance, when they have long since been assigned their 
proper places in college, as not the only means of culture, 
but as two out of many. There are still certain intercol- 
legiate associations of alumni in this country whose 
standard of admission is based upon the amount of Latin 
and Greek required for entrance in the associated colleges. 
It makes no difference what amount of other culture- 
studies may be presented for entrance, or how efficient the 
college work may be, such a college has ‘‘ too low a stand- 
ard’ for admission. This, of course, is an extreme case, 
as it represents those who have a false conception of edu- 
cation, and do not distinguish between the means and the 
end ; but it represents an opinion still too dominant. 

Every college has its own constituency, and its entrance 
requirements are not to be referred to some world-wide 
datum line, like sea-level, but to what the fitting schools, 
from which it draws, cando. In the West, the only avail- 
able fitting school at present is the High School, and all 
that can be done by the colleges is to select the best of 
these and admit their graduates. In these circumstances 
an entrance requirement in Latin is easily maintained, but 
with Greek it is very different. Most excellent work is 
done in many of these schools, but much of it is so different 
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from the old-time preparation for college that the tendency 
is to consider it inadequate. Many Western colleges seek 
to retain the old standards by maintaining what is known 
as a “‘ preparatory department,” but the logic of the situa- 
tion is not clear. The “ high standard” is maintained by 
giving two years of preparatory training instead of the 
four years ina good High School. Their students may 
enter with more Greek, but they are more immature and 
have far less general culture. The entrance requirements 
should be put upon the same liberal footing as the college 
curriculum. Let the prescription be, not so much of just 
such Latin and Greek authors, but a certain amount of 
proficiency in Language other than one’s own; not a 
specific science, but a certain amount of scientific training, 
and soon. Of course, as said before, the amount of train- 
ing required in the case of each college must depend upon 
what its fitting schools can do. 

It cannot be, in this day of rapid advance in all that 
pertains to education, that we will long continue to say 
that there are only two or three subjects out of the scores 
now ably taught that can fit a student to take up college 
work. 

BLOOMINGTON, IND. 


-- 
> 


AT Adelbert College of Western Reserve University, 
the Columbus celebration was conspicuous not only by the 
addresses made by professors and students, but also by the 
preparation of a historical program, consisting of extracts 
from Adam of Bremen, who died in 1076; of a ‘‘ Marginal 
Note by Ferdinand Columbus in his Copy of Seneca’s Trag- 
edies;” and from the ‘‘ Cosmographic Introduction” pub- 
lished in 1507, etc. This program was the work of the pro- 
fessor of history, Edward G. Bourne. 











Personals. 


AMONG recent deaths in New York’s musical circles 
is to be noted that of Mr. J. F. Petri, associated with 
Steinway & Co. for more than a quarter of a century; but, 
beyond that merely business interest, a superior musician 
and critic of the old school, whose life in Germany and in 
this country increased a more or less immediate personal 
knowledge of many great composers, conductors and artists 
that are given columns in our musical cyclopedias. Hector, 
Berlioz, Robert and Clara Schumann, Liszt, Mendelssohn, 
Meyerbeer, Halévy, Wagner, Spohr, Rossini, Franz Abt, 
Jenny Lind, Malibran, Sontag, Nantier-Didier, Sophia 
Cruvelli (still living, by the by), Nicolai, Schroeder- 
Deurient, Mme. Catalani, Pasta—these are only a selection 
of the famous folk with whose careers, at their hight, Mr. 
Petri had a chronological relationship. His fund of per- 
sonal reminiscences was extraordinary, and should have 
been collected into a volume. Mr. Petri died considerably 
advanced in the eighties, and actively interested in music 
as it is, as well as music as it was, to his latest day. 





...-Father Louis Martin, the newly elected General of the 
Jesuits, in the place of the late Father Anderledy, is the 
son of a farmer and was born at Melgar in the province of 
Burgos, in Spain. He is forty-seven years of age, has a 
high reputation as a classical scholar and theologian, and 
a very extensive knowledge of modern languages. He is 
the fifth Spaniard who has been appointed General of 
the Society since its foundation by Ignatius Loyola. In 
1868, on the deposition of Queen Elizabeth, of Spain, he 
emigrated to France and returned to his native country in 
1874. He was appointed rector of the University of 
Salamanca and Provincial of Castile. For some time 
previous to Father Anderledy’s death he was associated 
with him as secretary in the government of the Society, 
and after his death was recognized as General ad interim. 
His election has given great satisfaction in Spain. 


....Duke Karl Theodor, of Bavaria, and his wife have 
opened a hospital for the treatment of diseases of the eye 
on one of their estates in the Tyrol. Between two and 
three thousand poor people come there every year and are 
attended to by the Duke, who is a skillful physician and 
surgeon. The Duchess is always present to assist her hus- 
band in his operations, superintending the whole establish. 
ment, going through the kitchens and laundries twice every 
day to see that allarein order. One of her contrivances 
for entertaining those who are temporarily deprived 
of sight has been to place musical boxes in every ward. 
Her step-daughter and two young princesses assist her in her 
work, and the entire family are nearly idolized by the poor 
peasants. 


.--.The Chateau de Malmaison, which will always be 
associated with the name of the Empress Josephine, is about 
to be sold, and in all probability it will, like St. Cloud, be 
demolished. During the late Empire it was restored to 
something of its former splendor ; but the Republic has 
manifested little interest in it, and nearly the whole of the 
large park has been sold for the building of villas. 


.... The new Russian Minister of Finance, Sergius Witte, 
was, when a young man, a clerk in the freight department 
of a railway in Southwestern Russia. His zeal and energy 
brought him into notice so rapidly that he was soon made 
a director in the railway. Business duties brought him 
into relation with Vischnegradski, who was attracted by 
him and introduced him into political office. 


..--Arabi Pasha, who was exiled from Egypt after the 
failure of his rebellion, and has been making his home ia 
Ceylon, finds that the hot, moist climate does not agree 
with him, that his health is suffering, and his eyes in par- 
ticular have failed. He has written to The London Times 
expressing his hope that relief will come to him in some 
way. 

SPE It is reported that Mr. Whittier left a much larger 
estate than even his intimate friendssupposed. His copy- 
rights are said to bring an income of $3,500 a year, and the 
total value of the estate is valued at $122,000. 
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BY E, IRENAZUS STEVENSON, 


THE Boston Symphony Orchestra has grown accustomed, 
as have grown accustomed all its regular patrons, to enthu- 
siastic and brilliant resumings of its public work here from 
season toseason. Nevertheless, so high-water a mark of cor- 
diality and, in some notable particulars, of performance, has 
not been overpassed as was the Orchestra’s first concert for 
1892-’93 on last Thursday evening in Chickering Hall. The 
house was sold out early in the day, the sign ‘‘ Standing- 

room only” meeting the eyes of the earliest comers. The 
crowded audience represented, as usual, the most distin- 
guished following of music, either as a matter of profes- 
sional or amateur taste, in the city; Society, with a 
capital letter, came in a fulldetachment. The program 
was excellent and short. The performance of it, as has 
been said, was on that plane of impressivenessand other 
beauty characteristic of Mr. Nikisch’s forces. To the con- 
ductor’s unattractive mannerisms as a leader and, 
withal, a poseur one may take exception; but that 
Mr. Nikisch decisively keeps the standard of his men’s 
work as high as it should be is an evident and 
more than. compensating fact. The program offered 
Schumann’s D minor Symphony, Berlioz’s ‘‘ Queen Mab 
Scherzo,” and two vocal numbers, sung by Miss Emma 
Juch, who was given a particularly cordial reception and 
deserves a special mark for singing (and singing in English 
superbly well articulated), Weber’s ‘“‘ Ocean, thou mighty 
monster,” with all the breadth and fine dramatic spirit at 
her command ; and with still nicer artistic success Liszt’s 
descriptive song, ‘‘The Lérelei.”” A special interest 
during the concert was given to Tschaikovsky’s ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet’? Overture-Fantasia, not often heard in this 
city since its publication. It is a masterpiece. Topical, 
it is not ticketed forth into so many program-music de- 
tails. Tts suggestivenessis kept on the safe artistic side. 
The wealth of its melodic contents is great. Their com- 
pression is remarkable. No matter how terse and com- 
plex, it is musically coherent throughout. There is little 
or nothing Russian about it, such as might be an invol- 
untary intrusion from a Russian usually pretty plain 
in speaking his national musical language. It aboundsin 
decisive and effective contrasts. It calls incidentally— 
and not after the reasons of Richard Strauss, for instance 
—for unexcelled virtuosity in an orchestra. It will bear fre- 
quent hearing, and doubtless wil] be heard often here 
henceforth. Mr. Nikisch could feel satisfied with its re- 
ception here. The Boston Orchestra also played in Brook- 
lyn on Friday afternoon and Saturday evening at the 
Brooklyn Philharmonic Society’s first concerts—with 
again large audiences and every possible indication otf how 
hearty is the approval from Brooklyn of the vicarious 
way in which that city’s Philharmonic directors last year 
arranged affairs. The ‘‘ Sakuntala’”’ Overture of Goldmark 
and another Tschaikovsky score, his Fifth Symphony, 
were on the program. By the by, Mr. Frederic Dean, 
well known as a. capable and experienced musical 
lecturer, has begun to deliver what may be called the 
official course of analytic lectures on the music of the 

Boston Orchestra’s New York concerts, on the Tuesday 

preceding each. The change of the concert-dates to 

a Thursday instead of a Tuesday in each month is man- 

ifestly a wise step. 

A quantity of bits of musical news and comment must 
be itemized briefly, as follows—more briefly than some of 
the matter merits: Mr. Henry G. Hanchett’s second lecture 
on ** The Understanding and Criticism of Church Music’”’ 
was set for in the Marble Collegiate Church on Monday 
evening,illustrated,like its predecessor, with capable soloists 
anda strong mixed choir. The first appearances in 
this city of Mr. Rafael Diaz-Albertini, a Cuban violinist 
new to this public, occurs this evening and on Saturday 

afternoon, in Chickering Hall. Mr. Albertini will hive a 

full orchestral assistance, and other soloists than himself 

will take part in both entertainments. According to 
report Dr. Dvorak has begun his charge of the National Con- 
servatory of Music with several unexpected and important 
readjustments of the staff of instructors under him. 

The fifth season of the efficient Church Choral Society, Mr. 

Richard Henry Warren,conductor,has issued its prospectus, 

not less acceptable than the best schemes before it of the 

Society’s work. The concert dates are the evenings of De- 

cember 5th, February 16th, and April 20th. The first con- 

cert will offer ‘‘ Phoenix Expiranos,’’ by G. W. Chadwick ; 

Bruch’s ‘‘ Jubilate; Amen,’’ and A. C. Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Veni, 

Creator Spiritus’; the second concert, the ‘‘ Hora Novis- 

sima,” by Horatio W. Parker; the third, Dvorak’s 

““Stabat Mater.” Mr. Warren will be pleased to receive 

applications for chorus membership at 344 Madison 

Avenue, on Saturdays, from 11 to 12 A.M., or at the rooms 

used for rehearsals, Hodgson Hall, Fifth Avenue 

and. Forty-fifth Street, on Mondays, at 7:30 P.M. 

Mr. Anton Seidl’s conductorial activity this year with his 

orchestra, irrespective of the Philharmonic Society, will 

be as constant as ever. He has resumed his se veral series 
of concerts in this city and elsewhere, and will be occupied 
before the public therewith for months to come. Itis an- 
nounced that a plan is maturing to place this esteemed 

Wagnerian leader at the head of an orchestra on an endow - 

ment contributed from private sources, By the by, Mr. 

Seidl has lately declined the invitation given him for con- 

sideration of returning to his old home and post as con- 

ductor of that model lyric stronghold the National Opera of 

Buda-Pesth, Hungary. The first of the concerts of the 

Symphony Society’s fifteenth season, Mr. Walter Dam- 

rosch, director, occurs in the Music Hall to-morrow after- 

noon and Saturday evening, Mme. Belle Cole, soloist. —-— 

Mr. Ignaz Paderevski is improving steadily, all cablegrams 

to the contrary notwithstanding; and tho he may cancel— 

probably will cancel—most of his European engagements 
now due, Mr. Paderevski plans to keep to the letter his 
American ones, returning very soon to this county.—— 
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Rafael Joseffy is postponed by that accomplished pianist 
to another year—-——The conclusion is announced of all 
preparations, including the choice of a cast, for the first 
performance on any stage of Verdi’s new comic opera, 
“ Fallstaff,” in Rome. The libretto, by Boito, and the 
score, are alike characterized from responsible authorities as 
“absolute gems of workmanship”; and all the admirers of 
the noble old ‘‘Cigno di Busseto,” whose best works are those 
written latest, will hope for nothing less than new honor 
tohim. It is also current that Verdi is already (!) busy with 
a new comic work on ** Don Quixote.’”’ Heis seventy-nine 
years of age and in perfect health, riding out briskly every 
fine morning, just as our own venerable Mr. Bancroft used 
to do. An organ, altogether extraordinary in its equip- 
ments and perfection last spring was generously presented, 
at a cost of nearly seventeen thousand dollars, to the New 
York Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church of Brooklyn, 
by Mr. Wallis S Carter, of that church and city. The at- 
tention of American and foreign organists has been di- 
rected increasingly to the instrument; andit ranks in re 
sources (it includes nearly four thousand pipes and ninety- 
six stops—sixty speaking ones) with the special instru- 
ments of the world,—-——A future opportunity may be taken 
in this department, asa matter of musical curiosity and 
credit, toset forth the fixed specification (as it is called) 
for the instrument’s contents. The well-known French 
composer, Florimond Ronger-Herve, died suddenly in 
Paris, on Friday night. Mr. Oscar Hammerstein 
states that his proposed season of opera in English in his 
beautiful new opera house, the ‘‘ Manhattan,” will be 











beguu with ‘‘Boabdil,’” Mozkovski’s new work, 
ou January ith; ‘‘ Aida,’ Gorring-Thomas’s “ Es- 
meralda” and ‘“ Carmen” following.———Issued and 


acceptable is that annual convenience to the musical editor 
and to others, the ‘“‘ Date Book,” for the season of 1892-’93— 
compiled by the well-known managerial agent, Mr. Henry 
Wolfsohn, of this city. A glance at its calendars confirms 
the impression of how indefinite many details of the winter’s 
music yet remain, The welcome and complete abandon- 
ment of the foolish and unlovely and unhealthy scheme of 
the conversion of the Casino on Thirty-ninth Street and 
Broadway (for the name has become generic here) occurs 
next week. Legitimate and respectable musical influence 
returns to it, andit is promised for good and for better- 
ing anon. ‘The Fencing Master,” by the authors of 
‘*Robin Hood,” that wholesome and charming little work, 
by the Messrs. Smith and De Koven, begins its New York 
course at the house on Monday. Mr. Rudolph Aronson 
remains the managerial head of the house. 








Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 
A NUMBER of vessels, including the ‘‘ Aurania’’ of the 
Cunard Line, ‘“‘ La Bretagne’’ of the French Line and the 
“ Britannic” of the White Star Line, have been held at 
quarantine by instructions from the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Several of them carry steerage passengers. Others, 
also, of the North German Lloyd and Red Star are coming 
with steerage passengers, and unless orders to the con- 
trary are received from Washing ton, President Harrison’s 
proclamation of September Ist will be carried out. 


.... The Department of State at Washington has received 
notice that the Gilbert Islands in Micronesia have been 
placed under the protection of Great Britain. ‘The decree 
was promulgated at Apama in May last at a time when the 
King of Butaritari appealed to the Department of State 
for protection against the British Protectory. The United 
States has, however, stedfastly declined to interfere, and 
the Protectorate has been accomplished. 


....Preparations are being completed for the Monetary 
Conference. Henry W. Cannon, Senator Jones and 
Director Leech sailed this week for Liverpool, to be fol- 
lowed by the other delegates a week later. It is reported 
that the monometallists will be in the majority, the Eng- 
lish, Belgian, German and Austrian delegates favoring 
that view. 


.... President Harrison has issued a proclamation extend- 
ing to Italy the privileges of the Copyright act, satisfactory 
official assurances having been given that in that country 
the law permits the citizens of the United States the bene- 
fit of copyright on substantially the same basis as to the 
citizers of Italy. 


....The case of Private lams against Colonel Streator 
and others was given to the Jury on November 4th. The 
charge of the Judge was in favor of the officers, and the 
Jury returned a verdict of not guilty on the next day, both 
as to malice and aggravated assault and battery. The 
costs were divided. 


...-There was considerable suffering during the week 
past from drought, especially in Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania, where streams were almost dried up, and industrial 
establishments were heavily handicapped. There were a 
large number of forest fires. 


....The King of Denmark has granted a pardon to ex- 
Consul Henry B. Ryder, who was convicted a few days 
since in Copenhagen of theft, fraud and perjury in the 
conduct of his office. The pardon is on condition that 
Ryder leaves Denmark. 


....-Baron Fava, Dean of the Diplomatic Corps at Wash- 
ington, has sent to the Secretary of State a letter express- 
ing the gratitude of the whole diplomatic corps for the 
courtesy shown them in connection with their recent trip 
to Chicago. 


.... The monument erected inmemory of the Anarchists, 
who were executed five years ago in Chicago, was dedicated 
at Waldheim Cemetery November 6th. No red flags were 
displayed, altho the graves were covered with flowers and 





The expected rentrée into public performances of Mr. 





wreaths, 


...-4 whaling bark has been crushed in the ice in the 


Arctic Sea, and only five out of the thirty-five men were 
saved. 


....Sir Julian Pauncefote sailed from Liverpool on 
November 2d to return to his post at Washington. 


FOREIGN. 

.-.. The great cotton strike in England, which has been 
threatened for some time, has commenced. On November 
5th 14,000,000 spindles shut down, throwing nearly 50,000 
operatives out of work. Of these about 24,000 are opera- 
tive spinners and 25,000 are card and blowing room opera- 
tives. The mill owners have a Masters’ Federation, in 
which 20,000,000 of the 44,000,090 spindles in England are 
represented. These are located in Manchester, O!dbam, 
Bury and a number of otherplaces. It is estimated that 
from all sources a total of $17,000 a week will be provided 
for the support of the operatives. Both sides are confident 
of success, tho both are prepared for a long struggle. The 
spinners have a good chief in Mr. Mawdsley, Secretary of 
the Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton Spin- 
ners. Their finances are in good condition, they having 
the promise of $2 a week in addition to the allowances for 
children. There were no demonstrations in connection 
with the strike, the operatives going quietly to their 
homes. One association at Bolten, employing 13,000,000 
spindles, has refused to join in the effort to reduce wages, 
and their operatives are continuing at the old scale of , 
prices. They are able to do this, it is said, because they 
use Egyptian instead of American cotton, which allows 
them a greater margin of profit. Various reports are 
spread. Some affirm that the outlook is very bad on 
account of the heavy overstock of the market. If Presi- 
dent Harrison is re-elected (the reports say) there is no 
prospect of increased trade with America, nor is there 
much hope in the election of Mr. Cleveland. Others claim 
that trade is improving, and think that if it continues 


numbers of mills will open, preferring to pay the old prices 
rather than lie idle. 


....Considerable attention has been called in England to 

the declination of a number of members of the Govern- 

ment, including Mr. Gladstone, Lord Rosebery, Sir Wil- 

liam Harcourt, John Morley and Sir George Trevelyan, to 

attend the inaugural banquet of Lord Mayor Knill. Mr. 

Gladstone has written a letter to Mr. Knill, expressing his 

regret that he cannot be present, and saying that it is in ac- 

cordance with the explicit advice of his physician, Sir 

Andrew Clark, who has insisted upon it that he should 
absent himself from all public banquets. He congratulates 
Mr. Knill on the spirit and success with which he has sus 

tained the principle of religious freedom in the discussion 
preceding election. Other officials give different reasons 

for holding aloof, but their failure to attend has created 
considerable surprise ; but it is not easy to believe that any 
race prejudice is involved. 

.... he populace of Granada in Spain were greatly dis- 
appointed at Queen Regent Christina’s refusal to visit the 
city with King Alfonso, after they had made great prepara- 
tions to meet them. A large mob went about the city de- 
stroying the handsome monumental archeswhich had been 
erected and crying ‘“‘ Down with the Government,” ‘“‘Long 
live the Republic.” This attracted the attention of the 
guard, who made an attack upon the mob, many of them 
being severely injured. The Mayor has resigned and the 
Governor has been dismissed. Several of the Government 
officials bad expected to go down to Granada for the un- 
veiling of the Columbus monument, but they postponed 
their journey, and a state of siege has been declared in that 
city. 


....The unemployed workingmen in London have been 
taking steps looking toward putting pressure upon the 
city to give them work. The organizers of the Social 
Democratic Federation, who ordinarily are influential, 
have lost some of their prestige, and in one of the proces- 
sions have had noshare, The Hebrew workingmen also 
have been organized by them, and have decided to march 
barefooted through the streets of London on . three suc- 
cessive days. A meeting of the unemployed workingmen 
on Trafalgar Square has been allowed by the authorities. 


....At a mass meeting on October 3ist,.the striking 
unions at Carmaux resolved to return to work. On No- 
vember 2d, at a Cabinet Council, at Paris, a decree was ap- 
proved pardoning ten of the strikers who were convicted 
of rioting. On November 3d the strikers assembled in a 
body at 5o’clock in the morning, marched past the gen- 
darmeric, and about one-third of them resumed work. All 
seemed satisfied at the result, which satisfaction was in- 
creased by the release of the other miners who had been 
convicted of rioting. 


....The jury in the Mercier case have rendered a verdict 
of not guilty. They were out only ten minutes, As soon 
as the verdict was given thousands of people who had as- 
sembled in the streets shouted at the tops of their voices, 
and four burly fellows hoisted the ex-Premier on their 
shoulders and carried him down the street. It is stated 
by friends of Mr. Mercier that he will not allow the matter 
to drop, but will take action against the Attorney-General 
and others for illegal prosecution. 


....The Sadan chieftain, Osman Digna, who has been 
reported dead a number of times, has reappeared with a 
number of followers, has occupied Sinkat and made a 
number of raids. The Egyptian army prepared to oppose 
him, but the last information is that he has retired, find- 
ing it impossible to induce the different tribes to join him 
in his revolt against the Government. 


....Reports have come from Paris that the French mis- 
sion to Morocco, which it was supposed had secured a com- 
mercial treaty, had met with difficulty on account of the 
pressure of old standing claims for damages for plunderin 





in Algeria by marauding Moors. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE CORRUPT BALLOT. 


WE are not among those that believe that corruption 
of the ballot is sensibly increasing. Elections are in- 
creasing in expensiveness, and there is a legitimate way 
to use an immense amount of money. Nevertheless it 
is beyond all question that in both parties there is em- 
ployed by responsible or irresponsible persons, with or 
without the knowledge of candidates to be benefited 
thereby, a very large amount of money for the purchase 
of venal voters. The Australian ballot laws in so many 
of our States tend to diminish this evil, and public senti- 
ment also has its effect. But it is not stamped out, and 
the lower class of politicians are not anxious to have it 
stamped out. There is a tendency to have it increased, 
because where one party adopts methods of corruption 
the other party feels forced to do the same. It is often 
easier to fight fire with fire than to fight fire with water. 

Now, what can the Church do about it? We believe 
that every mora! evil—and political corruption is a 
moral evil—calls for the attention of the Church. Of 
course, the first answer to the question is that the Church 
should use its moral influence. The pulpit should preach. 
It should make corruption disgraceful so far as it can; 
it should stir up the conscience of those who attend its 
ministry. This is in the last analysis the chief method 
by which reform of any sort can be effected. Education 
enlightening public opinion is the one and only influence 
which can be depended upon. Law will not accomplish 
it; constitutional enactment will not accomplish it ; 
public sentiment only can effect any sure and lasting 
reform. The trouble is that this corruption affects those 
classes chiefly that do not go to church and are not 
amenable to its influences. It is the class that are about 





the saloons, that have no self-respect and make no pre- « 


tense of religion. Public sentiment through the church- 
es cannot reach them directly ; it can only reach them 
by reaching those who disburse money tothem, These 
men, many of them, pretend to be respectable, and wish 
to be well thought of. 

One further duty is that of discipline applied by the 
churches to any of their members who are found guilty 
of corruption. It should be undérstood that the selling 
of a vote or the purchasing of a vote is as bad an offense 
as any other form of stealing, if not worse. If a.man is to 
be excommunicated from a church for robbery or rum- 
selling or social immorality, not one whit less is he to be 
excommunicated for selling or buying a vote, and 





especially for the latter. If a church member 1s guilty in 
this way other church members will probably know it, 
and those who know it ought to see to it that their 
church is no longer disgraced by such unrepented sin. 
If the Church is corrupt, then alas for the Church! This 
is not. political persecution, it is simply good morals ; it 
is mere decency which should be maintained within 
the Church. It should be pure before the world. If it 
cannot maintain its purity before the world, then it de- 


“serves no respect from the world, and something else 


should take its place. To this subject we would call the 
careful attention of pastors, and of those whose business 
it is to see that the roll of the Church is kept free from 
scandals which will disgrace it and will injure the cause 
of our Lord. 


THE USE OF .“FORCE” IN ELECTIONS. 


Wits their last breath in the present campaign Demo- 
crats contend that the ‘‘ Force” bill issue is a real one. 
So it is, ina proper sense. The statutes of the United 
States make it such. These statutes provide for the ap- 
pointment of United States inspectors of election, clothe 
them with all necessary power for the performance of 
their duties in connection with Congressional elections, 
and give them all the assistance they may require through 
United States marshals and deputy marshals. 

These statutes were enacted by Congress in pursuance 
of Section 4 of Article I of the Constitution of the United 
States, which reads as follows : 








“Section 4. The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives, shall be pre- 
scribed in each State by the Legislature thereof ; but the 
Congress may at any time by law make or alter such regu- 
lations, except as to the place of choosing Senators.” 

This gives ample warrant, not only for the statutes al- 
ready enacted, but for such amendments and extension 
as were proposed in the Lodge National Elections bill, 
which has been stigmatized as the ‘‘ Force” bill. The 
statutes have been passed upon by the Supreme Court 
and declared constitutional. The Court, in deciding the 
Siebold case, 10 Otto, 871, determined these points : 

1. Congress has a supervisory power over Congres- 
sional elections, and may alter or modify any State Jaws 
or make entirely new regulations. 

2, In the exercise of such supervisory power Congress 
may impose new duties on officers of election, or addi- 
tional penalties for fraud or breach of duty, or introduce 
new officers to see that the election is fairly conducted. 

3. The State and National officers may co-operate ; 
but the authority of the Federal officers, in case of col- 
lision, is supreme. 

4, Deputy marshals have the power to keep the peace 
at the election of representatives, and the ‘ National 
Government has the right to use physical force in any 
part of the United States to compel obedience to its 
laws and to carry into execution the powers conferred 
upon it by the Constitution.” 

Furthermore, the authority of these statutes is in no- 
wise lessened when Congressional candidates are voted 
for on a general ticket. 

It is important just now to call attention to these 
points, in view of the attempt of Democratic leaders in 
Alabama, Arkansas and New York, to induce the police 
and State officers to oppose the presence of United States 
deputy marshals at polling places as an intrusion. 
Chairman Sheehan, of the Democratic Campaign Com- 
mittee in this State, issued a circular last week in which 
he said : 

‘‘United States marshals have no more right than any 

other voter to be within the guard-rail of the polling place, 
but must stand outside along with other persons.” 
This is a suggestion to the State election officers to ob- 
struct United States marshals in the performance of 
their duties and deprive United States supervisors of 
their services. The Attorney-General of the United 
States declares that those who follow the advice of this 
circular will render themselves liable to punishment 
for obstructing officials, and that the author is laying 
himself liable to the same punishment. 

Under the instructions of the Attorney-General, the 
United States marshals in this State have issued orders to 
their deputies to perform their duties regardless of the 
Sheehan circular, and a large number of their deputies 
have been sworn 1n in this city. The Police Commis- 
sioners of the city have decided to appoint several 
thousand special policemen, so that the regular force 
may attend the polls. It isto be hoped that there will 
be no conflict. There ought not to be, for the object of 
baqth marshals and policemen is to keep the peace and 
prevent frauds. But Tammany has raised the cry of 
‘*force” at the polls, and it is claimed that the proc- 
lamation of Governor Flower is directed against it. He 
simply calls upon all officials ‘‘ to see that the laws of the 
State are rigidly enforced.” This is proper enough, tho 
if any of the State laws conflict with those of the United 
States the former must give way. 

There is ground for suspicion in the objection made to 
the presence of the United States officials at the polls. 
Why should honest men obje:t to the carrying out of 
Federal laws, whose only object is to secure an honest 
vote and a fair count? Is there not a presumption that 
fraud is contemplated by Tammany in pursuance of the 
change in the election law last written? We are glad, 
since Tammany has had one of the most efficient checks 








against fraud removed, that the Federal officers have a 
supervisory power, and may, if necessary, use the phys- 
ical force of the United States in the discharge of their 
duties. 

In Alabama the protection of the United States stat- 
utes has been invoked by the Jefferson Democrats to pre- 
vent a repetition of the frauds by which, as they allege, 
their candidate, Kolb, was counted out last August, and 
the regular Democratic candidate counted in. Surely, 
where State laws are so unfaithfully administered, it is 
well that the Federal power should be invoked. If 
‘*force” is required anywhere, it is the force provided 
under the supreme law of the land. It is legal force in- 
voked to suppress mob force, and prevent flagrant dis- 
regard of law. 


_ 


A DEEP CHURCH. 


IN his opening address to the Church Congress, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury made an address of unusual 
power, in which he called attention in a novel and en- 
couraging way to the characteristics of the Church in 
our day, when it may be hoped that the old designations 





of Church as High, Low or Broad may be all embraced 


and swallowed up in one of better contents. ‘‘ Some- 
thing deeper” than satisfied a preceding age is what the 
Archbishop believes that the Church to-day is seeking 
after ; and the topics of that Congress, not one of which 
was in form fifty years old, but all of which were per- 
vaded with the spirit of the Master, who had “ compas- 
sion upon the multitudes,” suggested in part what this 
deeper Church is seeking. It will be of interest to notice 
what are the marks of this deepening process, as shown 
by the attitude of the Church to the problems and con- 
ditions about it. 

The thought of the Church, says the Archbishop, is 
getting deeper, as it is taught more of the manner of 
God’s action. Doctrines of degeneration and disappear- 
ance, of survival, of repair and of development, in the 
sphere of physical life, have ‘‘ something of a sacramen- 
tal awe” in their correspondence with things spiritual. 
The Church has now, he says, no timorous or hostile at- 
titude toward science, but rather an ‘‘ earnest expecta- 
tion of manifestation.” So criticism, when it begins, 
with deepening faith in the God who dwells in history 
sacred and profane, to criticise itself, yields no weaken- 
ing belief, but worthier and more consistent ideas of the 
manner of divine revelation. As secular thought and 
knowledge have grown by the science and®criticism of 
half a century,so the Church has gained ‘‘a wider, 
calmer, more human and divine view of the manner of 
God’s Word and work.” 

Deeper also has become the Church’s heart in its 
apprehension of its duty of communicating its truth. 
More than ever before the Church is taking up the twin 
duties of evangelizing the lands of heathenism and in- 
structing her own children. In the former the Arch- 
bishop discovers not only more recognition of duty, but 
a greater willingness to trust missionaries with power 
and to brace their converts with responsibility ; while in 
education the greater weight put on character as against 
acquisition also indicates the deeper view. 

Another mark of the Deep Church the Archbishop 
finds in the relation of the Church to the social prob- 
lems of the day. The Church is gaining a closer alliance 
with civil life and trying more to infuse her principles 
into the divisions which separate capital from labor. 
By appeals to just compassion and Christian charity the 
Church’s bishops have, in the use of their office, brought 
about the settlement of ‘‘ the two latest, most distress- 
ing, and, in one case, most threatening dissensions, to 
the benefit of both capital and labor.” This is one chief 
way in which the beneficence of Christ will be wrought 
out and the magnitude of the operations to which he has 
pledged his Church be realized. 

Most of all isa Deep Church to find its function in 
bringing the incarnation of Christ into the thought of the 
world. Christ not simply came and went; hecame and 
remains. Heis to be with us always unto the end of the 
world. It is not so much his doctrine as his spirit which 
we are now feeling after. We must try to carry Christ’s 
spirit into thought and into life. This spirit of Christ 
forms, chief of all, characters, and it is the formation of 
Christian characters that a Church which has the still 
abiding Christ will most seek to secure. The Church has 
always sought to secure this, but too often there has been 
cruelty and greed and ambition in the Church, instead 
of the life and consolation and joy that come from the 
presence of Christ. For such a Deeper Church we may 
well pray. 





» 
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MR, CLEVELAND'S CRY OF FRAUD. 


In the last days of the campaign Grover Cleveland, 
the Democratic candidate, was brought forward to make 
afew speeches. There was nothing objectionable in this. 
Custom forbids a Presidential candidate, whose election 
is at all probable, to go on the stump; but it allows him 
to make a few speeches of a general character. General 
Harrison did so when he was a nominee in 1888, address- 
ing visiting delegations. Mr. Cleveland spoke last week 
in New York and Jersey City; and while his speeches 
were rather strongly partisan, we do not wish to criticise 
him for speaking as a candidate, or even for the partisan 
tone of his addresses, We would treat him with the ut- 
most fairness and courtesy ; but we find in his Lenox 
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Lyceum speech much that is open to the severest criti- 
cism. 

Assuming the réle of the great prophet of political 
purity, he rose on the eve of the election that was to 
decide whether Harrjson or himself should be Presi- 
dent the next four years, and told the American people 
in effect that General Harrison, his opponent, could 
not be elected except by fraud and corruption. This 
might be said by ordinary stump speakers; but it is 
astounding egotism in a candidate. We do not re- 
member that any one named for this high office ever 
did so immodest a thing. 

Mr. Cleveland argued that the quiet way in which the 
campaign had thus far been conducted, indicated ‘ un- 
usual thoughtfulness” and ‘‘a deliberate sense of patri- 
otic duty on the part of the people,” and left no place 
for ‘‘fear or misgiving ” as to the final result ; Demo- 
cratic principles had been approved at the congressional 
elections two years ago; many intelligent and influen- 
tial Republicans had entered the Democratic Party, and 
the success of the Democratic candidates would be ‘‘ ab- 
solutely sure,” except for the *‘ desperate and disrepu- 
table methods which confront us.” Then came the fol- 
lowing : 

“‘ Our opponents, vanquished in every argument worthy of 
presentation to the reason of our countrymen, have ap- 
pealed to their passions and prejudices through the dis- 
tribution of the most impudent lies concerning the record 
and action of out party and its candidates. This, how- 
ever, is not their main reliance, nor is it our greatest dan- 
ger. It is a confession most humiliating to American 
citizenship that, with a cause so thoroughly intrenched in 
reason, and commending itself so clearly to the intelli- 
gence of patriotic Americans, we daily hear predictions of 
Republican success, based upon the ability of that party to 
purchase the votes of the people.” 


We submit that this is not only in violation of the 
good taste which candidates are bound to show, but it 
is a gross assault upon the character and motives of 
those who feel constrained to oppose the Democratic 
Party. Mr. Cleveland says in effect that if he is not 
elected and the principles which he represents are not 
approved at the general election, it will be on account of 
gross corruption at the polls. He accused those busi- 
ness men who support Protection principles of greed 
and selfishness. He assumed that the principles he es- 
poused were the only principles which honest men ought 
to support ; and that they are so sound that there can- 
not be two opinions about them, unless the opposing 
opinion is due to fraud and corruption. Is this not a 
monstrous assumption ? 

Unfortunately, our elections are generally not absolute- 
ly free from dishonesty or bribery; but these crimes 
are not all chargeable. to a single party. Certainly 
the party which Mr. Cleveland represents is not so free 
from them as to justify him in taking the rdéle of a 
representative of an immaculate constituency. The 
effrontery of it is unequaled. 

There are some notorious facts of which Mr. Cleveland 
must have been aware when he spoke of fraud and cor- 
ruption in elections. Inthe city where he lives and votes 
and spoke, a special election law, devised by Mr. Tilden, 
to prevent the continuance of the frauds under the Tweed 
Tammany régime, prevailed until this year, when the 
Legislature controlled by Tammany modified it. That 
law provided for four inspectors of election at every 
polling place, two to be Democratic and two Republican, 
and no vote to be accepted or rejected except by a major- 
ity of the four. The Democratic Legislature, made such 
by open theft of senatorial seats, changed that law 
against the protest of every Republican and Mugwump 
journal, so as to give the control of the elections entirely 
to Tammany inspectors. Some of the prominent sup- 
porters of Mr. Cleveland then declared that the only pos- 
sible object the majority had in view in changing the law 
was to secure an opportunity for dishonesty and fraud. 
Mr. Cleveland’s own State, the State which he hopes to 
secure, and without which he cannot be elected, is at 
present under the control of the most corrupt political 
organization in the country. Across the North River 
sixty Democratic election officers in Hudson County 
were recently convicted and sentenced to various 
terms of imprisonment for gross frauds upon the bal- 
lot. At least half of the white Democrats of Ala- 
bama are charging that the August election in the 
State was marked by the grossest frauds, Kolb 
being counted out and Jones being counted in. 
In Florida there is no Republican ticket, State or Na- 
tional, because Republicans declare that they cannot se- 
cure anything like justice from the Democratic election 
officers. While Mr. Cleveland was speaking, he knew 
that the Democratic National Committee was making 
use of an immense fund to carry the election for him. 
Mr, Cleveland himself is reported to have given to this 
fund $25,000, more than twice as much as he was said 
to have given in 1888. It is scarcely possible that some 
of this money which he himself contributed did not go 
to debauch the franchise. We know that extensive 
frauds in the interest of his party were perpetrated in 
the registry lists of this city. The Commissioners of 
Charities and Correction had the inmates of city institu- 

tions registered, in defiance of law and constitution, and 
were under arrest, charged with crime, within a few 
hours of the time Mr. Cleveland’s speech was delivered. 


done without hypocrisy. Mr. Cleveland never made his 
egotism so offensive, and none of his public utterances 
have seemed so thoroughly those of the demagog. 





THE WHITE FATHERS ON BRITISH RULE. 


THE Uganda question seems to be drawing to a settle- 
ment. According to advices from Paris, M. Ribot, the 
Minister for Fureign Affairs, has requested the treasur- 
er of the French African Missions to present a claim for 
damages on behalf of the White Fathers of Uganda. 
This claim is to be for material losses alone, and will 
come before the Chambers early in November, Should 
the British Government show a reasonably con- 
ciliatory attitude it is stated that M. Ribot will seek to 
settle the question without the intervention of Parlia- 
ment, the Pope having expressed his desire that the con- 
troversy be brought to a close as he regards it prejudi- 
cial to religion and civilization. 

The treasurer goes on to say that in his opinion if the 
British should leave Uganda the Germans would step in, 
with the result that the Nubian troops, who are a thou- 
sand strong, would massacre the Christians. He thinks 
that the best solution of the difficulty will be found in 
pensioning King Mwanga and appointing a native prince 
under British control. The White Fathers, he affirms, are 
well disposed toward Great Britain, and Cardinal La- 
vigerie, the head of the French missions, would also be 
favorable if some arrangement of the claim were arrived 
at. Itis stated that some of the White Fathers will, in 
all probability, visit London during the winter and de- 
liver a series of lectures there on the Uganda question, 
under the auspices of Dr. Vaughan, Archbishop of West- 
minster. 

In view of the statements that have been made by Mgr. 

Hirth and his associates, of the utter unreliability of the 

British officers and their bitter denunciations of England 

in general, these reports are rather interesting. It looks 

very much as if the White Fathers were beginning to ap- 

prehend the situation and find it exactly as Captain Lu- 

gard has repeatedly set it forth. Finding it impossible to 

install France in Uganda, they realize that English rule 

after all offers them their only chance of continuance ; 

hence they are looking about to find a way out of their 

dilemma. Having vituperated the whole English rule 

to the extent of their ability, they are preparing to let 

themselves down from their untenable position as easily 

as possible. The plea for compensation is the simplest 

way they can find. It is noticeable that they are content 

with recovering material iosses, and are willing to 

endure the mental anxiety and moral strain under 

which they have been placed. It would have been far 
better policy for them had they realized all this in the 
beginning. Had Mgr. Hirth and his associates joined 

hands with Captain Lugard and the British missionaries, 
had they kept the promises that they themselves made, 
their own position now would have been far better, and 
very much of suffering and loss, not only to them and 
their followers, but to the whole country, would have 
been avoided. It looks very much as if the authorities 
in Paris, after investigating with somewhat cooler heads 
the actual facts in the case, and studying carefully Cap- 
tain Lugard’s report, had come to the conclusion that 
Mgr. Hirth had overstepped the limits, and were trying 
in as diplomatic a way as possible to undo some of the 
harm that he has done. 

A special interest attaches to this report in the present 
condition of the question before the British Govern- 
ment. The Church Missionary Society has recenily 
issued a manifesto calling upon the British Government 
to review its action with regard to Uganda. It takes 
the position that matters have materially changed in 
consequence of the Government once occupying the ter - 
ritory. If now the Government withdraws it cannot 
leave the situation as it was before it entered. The 
missions no longer have, nor can they have, the position 
which they formerly held, and will be, as but for the 

entrance and departure of the Government they would 

not have been, at the mercy of hostile tribes, One ele- 
ment in the unwillingness of some in England to con- 
tinue the occupation has undoubtedly been the feeling 
that the feud would continue and create great trouble in 
the future. The White Fathers, or rather their superiors 
in Paris, have done a shrewd thing in at this moment 
making a move to support the interests of missions and 
civilization in general in Central Africa. 


Editorial Votes. 


IT is for no special reason further than that we wish to 
do well by our readers that we add four pages to our issue 
this week. The poems are timely, suitable to November 
and the approaching Thanksgiving season, and are by 
James L. Allen, May Lennox, May E. Eddy and “‘ A Dusty 
Old Divine,” if the last poem is not rather a sermon. 
Bishop Perry, of Iowa, gives an interesting account of the 
adoption of the Episcopal Prayer Book; a very important 
topic, that of the canal disputes between the United States 
and Canada, is treated by Edward F. Watrous; James 
Payn’s bright English Notes will be enjoyed; Mr. R. H. 
Stoddard has a sketch of the early years of Gifford ; Victor 





raphy of an unfortunate man ; the story of Columbus and 
Pinzon is continued by Stoddard Dewey; James MacAr- 
thur reports the painter Smetham’s tribute to Tennyson 

Prof. George F. Wright tells about the discovery of the 
former outlet of the Great Lakes and the age of the Niag- 
ara Gorge ; President Coulter, of Indiana University, has 
a word to say about entratice requirements to college; Mr. 
Stevenson reports the musical events of the week; and 
Professor Pearson reports the General Conference of the 
Friends. There are delightful stories for the household by 
Eva W. McGlasson, Dora Read Goodale and Catherine H. 


“Holmes. 


ITis not a surprise, altho it isa matter of regret, that 
Dr. William M. Taylor has been compelled to resign his pas 
torate of twenty years over the Broadway Tabernacle Congre- 
gational Church in this city. The pastorate of Dr. Joseph P. 
Thompson, followed by that of Dr. Taylor, has made the 
Tabernacle one of the most famous churches in the city, 
and Dr. Taylor has well maintained the distinction which 
Dr. Thompson secured for it. Being a Scotchman by 
birth and training, it was natural that Dr. Taylor should 
not give so much attention to public affairs as did Dr. 
Thompson, who was the chief spokesman of the pulpit in 
this city on all questions of morals in his day, whether 
socialor political. That position is now being occupied by 
Dr. Parkhurst. Dr. Taylor has been simply and devotedly 
a preacher of Christian truth, very earnest, very effective 

an impressive preacher, very emphatic in his manner and 
very sensible and sound in his matter. There have 
been always a fervor and honesty about his manner that 
have been very attractive; and his strong Scotch features 
his burly frame, his resonant voice and his graphic dis- 
courses have made him marked and popular. He is the 
author of a large number of volumes of homiletical and 
didactic value. Some months ago a stroke of paralysis 
laid him aside from his work; and while he has now very 
much recovered he feels it necessary to resign, not wholly 
from lack of strength but in good part because as a 
preacher it would be impossible for him to escape the con 
sciousness of himself, and the necessity of guarding his 
exertion would cripple him in his speech, While we hope 
that he will not be withdrawn entirely from religiou 

work, we share with all Christian people in New York 
regret for the withdrawal from the pulpit of one who ha 

kept up the best traditions of both the American and th 

English Church. 


AT the Protestant Episcopal Church of the Transfigura- 
tion, in this city, service was conducted the other da 
under the direction of the Guild of All Souls. The servic 
consisted of ‘‘ an office of the dead on All Souls’ Day.” At 
the end of each of the five Psalms this was sung: 
‘** Rest eternal grant to them, O Lord, 

And let light perpetual shine upon them.” 
There were also supplications and prayers for the souls of 
the dead. Bishop Nicholson, of Milwaukee, said in his 
sermon: t 
“That Christian and Catholic doctrine of prayers for the dead 
how we love that doctrine! It is taught and practiced in our 
Prayer Book, as it has been taught in every true liturgy since the 
Lord wason earth. Ours would not be a true Prayer Book if it did 
not teach it.” 


Nevertheless, the Prayer Book does not teach it, altho he 
continued to say that not a single doctrine of the Anglican 
Church was more catholic or more scriptural, or rested on 
a more sure and certain foundation.’ It was the very pur- 
pose of the compilersof the Prayer Book to do away with . 
this doctrine of prayers for the dead and the doctrine of 
Purgatory on which it rests. Nevertheless, it is clear from 
the discussion which has since arisen that the defenders of 
prayers for the dead do not venture to defend the doctrine 
of Purgatory, but claim to maintain simply a doctrine of 
an intermediate state for those that have not yet entered 
into the full fruition of bliss. And they do not pretend 
we suppose, that their prayers will shorten the period of 
what is not a period of purgation but simply an intermedi- 
ate state of imperfect bliss. Bishop Nicholson must have 
a strange way of reading the Scripture if he finds this doc- 
trine of prayer for the dead as explicitly and fully devel- 
oped in the Bible as is the doctrine of redemption through 
Christ, or his resurrection from the dead, or repentance, or 
faith. 





WE give elsewhere Dr. Alexander McKenzie’s letter, de- 
clining to accept his election as a member of the Pruden- 
tial Committee of the American Board. Dr. McKenzie re- 
fused by telegraph both nomination and election when the 
Board was in session. At the urgent request of officers of 
the Board and many others he took the matter of accept- 
ance under advisement, and now finally declines and gives 
his reasons for so doing. They are in brief that he feels 
that he would be assuming a larger responsibility as a 
member of the Prudential Committee with no correspond- 
ing increase in influence, and that he is not in accord with 
the pelicy of the administration. This is substantially the 
attitude of the Rev. Charles A. Dickinson, who refused a 
renomination. With the personal feelings of either Dr. 
McKenzie or Mr. Dickinson the constituency of the Board 
have nothing to do; but it is a matter of some importance 
that they should refuse to serve because of opposition to 
the policy of the Board. Practically, we suppose they 
want candidates for missiovaries to be appointed, with- 
out regard to their views concerning probation after 
death. But the Prudential Committee could not 
adopt this policy without violating their trust. The 
Board declared at its last meeting, in response to the 
question of Dr. Storrs, that it did not want the rules 
adopted at New York and Minneapolis reversed. Dr. Mc- 
Kenzie and Mr. Dickinson prefer not to be identified with 
the administration until these rules are directly or indi- 





Rosewater concludes his discussion of the municipal con- 
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of the “ wings” of the Board: they are not satisfied asa 
minority to be represented on the Prudential Committee ; 
they insist on holding aloof from the administration until 
by continued agitation they can have the rules preventing 
the appointment of future probation candidates rescinded. 
We do not believe that the constituency of the American 
Board propose to take this step. They do propose, if we 
understand what they did at Chicago, to stand squarely by 
the position taken by President Storrs, which was, that “it 
is not advisable to send men into the foreign mission field 
who believe in a probation after death. I do not,” he said, 
“‘wish to teach the heathen what is not taught in the 
Word of God.” The Board, by an overwhelming vote, 
adopted a resolution indorsing this position. Here is 
where the Board stands. We regret Dr. McKenzie’s action. 
It proclaims further agitation and conflict; for the major- 
ity cannot yield on a matter of principle, and must con- 
tinue to resist all efforts to overthrow its present policy. 





A PECULIAR interest attends President MHarrison’s 
Thanksgiving Proclamation this year. Coming so close 
to his great sorrow, and in the midstof the election, there 
is manifest in its terse sentences a wealth of feeling as 
well as of Christian principle : 

“ The gifts of God to our people during the past year have been 
so abundant and so special that the spirit of devout thanksgiving 
awaits not a call, but only the appointment of a day when it may 
have a common expression. He has stayed the pestilence at our 
door; he has given us more love for the free civil institu- 
tions in the creation of which his directing providence was so 
conspicuous; he has awakened a deeper reverence for law: 
he has widened our philanthropy by a call to succor the 
distress in other lands ; he has blessed our schools, and is bring- 
ing forward a patriotic and God-fearing generation to exe- 
cute his great and benevolent designs for our country; he has 
given us great increase in material wealth, and a wide diffusion 
of contentment and comfort in the homes of our people; he has 
given his grace tothe sorrowing. 

“Wherefore, I, Benjamin Harrison, President of the United 
States, do call upon allour people to observe, as we have been 
wont, Thursday, the twenty-fourth day of this month of No- 
vember, as a day of thanksgiving to God for his mercies and of 
supplication for his continued care and grace. 

“In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused 
the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

“ Done at the City of Washington, this fourth day of Novem- 
ber, one thousand eight hundred and ninety-two, and of the in- 
dependence of the United States the one hundred and seven- 
teenth. BENJAMIN HARRISON, 

“By the President. JOHN W. Foster, 

“Secretary of State.” 


The Northwestern Chronicle is published at St. Paul, 
Minn., under the very eye of Archbishop Ireland, and we 
are very sure itdoes not misrepresent his views. ‘his is 
the way that The Catholic Herald of this city, a medieval 
paper, thinks it proper to talk about the editor of its con- 
temporary. It asks whois this ‘“‘ Rev. John Conway” who 
has been writing articles for non-Catholic monthlies, 
which it pronounces ‘‘ very untheological, uncanonical as 
well as unhistorical.” He is, it says “the editor of that 
notorious Republican-Prohibitionist sheet known as The 

Vorthwestern Chronicle, because it is wont to chronicle 
the things that be not in the Northwest”; he is the 
*“stanch supporter of Harrison and Morgan, and an un- 
tiring defender of the secularization of the Catholic Indian 
schools”; be has made an ‘‘open and fearless defense of 
secret societies—freemasons not altogether excepted— 
against the assaults of the Church’; he has pronounced 
‘the question of the sovereignty of the Pope a dead issue, 
or something to that effect, and, when criticised by the 
Catholic press, has had the courage to stand to every 
word he said.’”’ In fact he is, if we may believe this New 
York paper, a most un-Catholic and discreditable specimen 
of a Catholic. Some things which our neighbor says about 
Mr. Conway we know are not true, other things are great- 
ly to his credit, and he represents a rising and increasing 
spirit in his Church. 





WE are interested in the way The Morning Star, the 
organ of the Free Baptists, treats the declaration of the 
Congregational National Council on the subject of union 
between the two denominations. It quotes the important 
act of the Council to the effect that ‘ Congregational 
churches will welcome affiliation on an evangelical basis 
of doctrine, a common Congregational polity, and free 
communion of Christiavs, ignoring forms and minor dis- 
tinctions,’”’ by which is meant differences with the Free 
Baptists on forms and subjects of baptism. The Morning 
Star then says: 

“As Free Baptists what shall we say of it? This certainly— 
that it shows a very creditable spirit on the part of the Congrega- 
tional Council. The desire for a consolidation of Protestant 
Christendom is a very proper one indeed. Every Protestant 
should seek such a consolidation. Progressive Congregational- 
ists for years have been moving in the right direction touching 
this important matter. The action at Minneapolis is entirely 
creditable te them. It isno surprise to anybody that they have 
taken it. They could take it without the sacrifice of any prin- 
ciple. 

“In taking it they have expressed a desire for union which 
ought to be received in the kindest spirit by all Free Baptists. 
Whether we are yet ready, asa body, to join associations tha; 
leave entirely with the local church the questions relating to bap- 
tism may be doubtful, to say the least. But none the less we are 
glad the Congregationalists, through their National Council, are 
seeking Protestant unity.” 

Nothing could be more kindly and cordial than this. It 
does, however, raise a question which it regards as serious, 
and the answer to which would be at least doubtful: 
whether Free Baptist churches would be willing to join as- 
sociations which leave questions relating to baptism en- 
tirely to local churches. Thatis precisely what the Con- 
gregationalists propose to do; so that within the same as- 
sociations some churches may practice infant baptism and 
others not practice it, according to their own godly judg- 
ment. Itdoubts whether Free Baptists would be willing 
todothe same. Ofcourse we cannot tell. It is for them to 
say. Butif they can freely commune with such churches 











we do not see exactly why they should not be willing to 
fellowship them in closer relations. We trust that this 
will be a step toward that-more intimate union which we 
believe that Christians in both bodies and in all bodies de- 
sire. 


OF course we are very glad to know that Mercier has 
been acquitted of the charge of corruption when in public 
life. It was asad thing to have the Premier of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec charged with such crimes. But after a fair 
trial he has been acquitted, and he will doubtless go back 
into public service and will be a stronger man than ever. 
This makes it all the more important that i+ is now said 
that he will come out strongly in favor of annexation with 
the United States, and become a leader in the movement. 
He has been a long and ardent admirer of American insti- 
tutions, and he does not believe that God made or intended 
the dividing line between the two countries. He made a 
speech last Friday night in Quebec to an immense au- 
dience, who received him with frantic applause, and to 
whom he announced his intention of resuming his seat in 
Parliament and of undertaking to carry out the dream of 
his life, the realization of which will be of incalculable 
value, he says, not only to the Province of Quebec but to the 
whole Dominion. Union may come to be sooner than we 
expected a practical question. If our people are not will- 
ing to hold out the right hand of fellowship to Canada, it 
is time for them now to speak. We believe they are ready, 
and thatit would be of advantage to both countries. It 
would give us six or eight new States with a worthy popu- 
lation. To be sure it would be a greater advantage to 
them than to us, but what benefits one people benefits an- 
other. The whole world is closely knit together, cer- 
tainly the populations of this continent. 


THE Canadian advocates of union with the United States 
have some of them united into what they call The Conti- 
nental Union Association, and have proposed that the 
United States and Canada should form one national gov- 
ernment with a Senate and House of Representatives, giv- 
ing one member in the Huuse to every two hundred thou- 
sand people, which would give Canada twenty-five mem- 
bers and the United States three hundred and twenty-five. 
They would divide Canada into eight States. Their plan 
for the jurisdiction of the national government corresponds 
to that in the United States. It prohibits the establish- 
ment of religion ; it gives the States the same power that 
they have with us, relegating marriage and the criminal 
law to the States ; each State to have full and absolute con- 
trol within its own boundaries of all matters of religion and 
conscience ; the national debt of Canada and of its several 
provinces to be added to the existing national debt of the 
Republic and to be assumed by the new confederation, and 
these changes to take place after both countries have 
adopted them and they have been finally ratified by the Im- 
perial Parliament. Every indication points toward the 
speedy emergence of this question into practical politics. 

IT seems now very clear that the professors in Amherst 
College who signed that circular in favor of Mr. Cleveland 
did not know what use was to be made of their signatures. 
One of the most distinguished signers among them writes 
us: 

That manifesto of the Amherst professors is all a huge mistake, 
sofaras I am concerned. I never had the remotest idea that 
my name would be used in any such way, and the whole thing is 
not inaccord with my nature or sense of what is proper. 
Another writes us: 

The truth is that they did not do, or think of doing, the thing 

with which they are charged. Each one of them—I know this is 
true of most and believe it is true of all—gave his signature un- 
derstanding that his name was to appear in a long list of other 
names, simply as an individual citizen. No one of them could 
foresee or could be expected to foresee that the address would be 
published prematurely,so that his own name with those of his 
colleagues would appear separately. Hence itis not just to charge 
them with a design of arraying the college on the side of a partic- 
ular party. For what was done without their knowledge or con- 
sent they are not responsible. 
Of course they had a right to act as citizens with other 
citizens; and the use of their names in such a way as to 
make them represent the college was an offense for which 
they disclaim responsibility, but for which somebody is 
seriously to blame. 


WE cordially welcome The Congregationalist in its 
new form, which is that of The Churchman, but three- 
fourths of an inch shorter; or that of The Christian Union, 
but a trifle larger in width and length, and printed with 
smaller type, in fact just the type which THE INDFPEND- 
ENT uses. Wedo not notice any promise as to the number 
of pages; but the first copy has forty pages of three col- 
umns each, the width of our narrower columns and some- 
what shorter, making the width of its printed page three- 
fourths, and the length seven-ninths of ours. We are quite 
sure that for such a paper as The Congregationalist this 
is as good form as could be given, altho for a paper whose 
purposes are those of THE INDEPENDENT, it does not give 
spaceenough. A page of it will contain seven-twelfths as 
much matter as a page of THE INDEPENDENT, and its forty 
pages, if that be the regular number, will contain about 
four-fifths as much space as thirty-two pages of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT. It is printed on excellent paper, and the first 
page is devoted to a fine likeness of the late Dr. Dex- 
ter, whose name is associated more than that of any other 
man with the record of our admirable contemporary. Wecan 
truthfully say that for enterprise, intelligence and scope it 
isa worthy representative of its denomination, holding 
such a commanding position as The Examiner does among 
the Baptist papers and The Churchman among Episco- 
palian papers. Dr. Dunning and his associates may be de- 
pended upon to see that it maintains its superiority. 


....A pretty widespread dissatisfaction with the way in 
which the revision of the Presbyterian Confession of Faith 
en the subject of Preterition is Jeft, has found expression 
in a circular letter addressed to the presbyteries and signed 


by some forty-five clergymen, representing as mauy pres- 
byteries. They do not believe that the doctrine of Preteri- 
tion, that is the doctrine that God decreed to pass by a cet- 
tain number without foresight of unbelief, and not to grant 
them the regenerate influences of his Spirit, is one that 
ought to find utterance in the Confession of Faith, or that 
is essential to the Calvinistic system of doctrine. They, 
therefore, propose that the amendment on the subject sent 
down to the presbyteries be rejected ; and that in place of 
it overtures be adopted to the General Assembly, asking 
for its entire omission or fora very much milder statement. 
If une-third of the presbyteries should take the action pro- 
posed, it would be sufficient to accomplish the result 
sought. We are glad to call the attention of the presby- 
teries to this subject. We cannot imagine to what use the 
doctrine can be put in a Confession of Faith, nor what help 
the preaching of that doctrine can be to a minister seeking 
to save souls. 


....-The Lord’s people carry clubs sometimes which they 
use in a good cause ; but no one swings a heavier club or 
one with more ragged knots on it than Bishop H. M. 
Turner, of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. One 
of the bishops of the African Zion Methodist Episcopal 
Church has lately written vigorously against the union of 
the two African Methodist Episcopal Churches, and Bishop 
Turner thus turns on him : 

“The nostrils of Brother Smith may smoke with salphuric 
vengeance against that unity of the Church, for which Jesus 
Christ himself prayed, but the nostrils of Herod, Nero, Domitian, 
Caligula, Porphyry and thousands of others smoked long before 
his, but the Church still survives, and the spirit of union wil! 
survive.” 

Who can deny that the Negro has rhetorical power as well 
as fervid emotions ? 


....The change of form of The Congregationalist gives 
us the opportunity to say that by all odds the leading 
religious paper in England is The Guardian, a paper 
which we would commend heartily to those who wish to 
know what are the English religious currents, especially 
in the Anglican Church, and that it is almost precisely of 
the same size as THE INDEPENDENT. A smaller page 
would hardly give room for the amount of matter which 
it prints. May we venture to suggest that in reducing the 
size of a paper to the form taken by The Congregationalist 
there is an accompanying danger of overdoing its family 
side, reducing its intellectual quality and the amount of 
its religious intelligence and running more to light matter 
and pictures. There is something very attractive about 
that side ofa paper, but it is liable to weaken its influence 
aud usefulness. 


....According to advices from Paris, the struggle at 
Dahomey is nearly at an end. Colonel Dodds reports an- 
other victory over King Behauzin, who he claims is 
anxious to come to terms. The Dahoman forces have lost 
so heavily in their various engagements that they are 
becoming less and less able to resist the French forces. On 
the other hand, a number of French papers insist that the 
Government suppresses part of the news it receives from 
Dahomey. The sick list is heavy owing to the prevalence 
of fever, and Colonel Dodds will have to wait for re-enforce- 
ments before he resumes his operations against the 
Dahomans. 


.... Affairs in Venezuela are reported to be all quiet, and 
order is being restored. The leaders of the old Government 
party have all fled, and the soldiers are entering the serv- 
ice of General Crespo. The Venezuelan Bank gave Gen- 
eral Crespo a grand ball on October 28th. There was a 
big parade, and feasting on every hand. General Crespo 
will act as Provisional President until February, when 
Congress will assemble to elect a President formally. 
Meanwhile he is organizing the Government thoroughly, 
selecting worthy men to fill the offices. A number of new 
consuls have been appointed, and the new Minister to this 
country will come soon. 


....Little by little New York harbor is being improved. 
The Dock Board has recently purchased two pieces of prop- 
erty, one on West Street and one near Riverside, which 
will.enable it to carry out the plan of improving the river 
front from the Battery up. A stone sea wall will be built 
wherever possible. To one acquainted with the magnifi- 
cent docks of London and Liverpool, the irregular piers of 
North River, many of them showing signs of weakness, 
are a constant eyesore. We are glad that there is a pros 
pect of a better state of things. 


....We are very sorry that the Protestant Episcopal 
Church will not have liberty for the next three years to 
use the corrected version of the Bible instead of the more 
incorrect Authorized Version. The refusal to allow the 
Revised Version to be read in the churches was certainly a 
very unreasoning act, and compels its ministers, who must 
submit to the orders of its Convention, to use a worse 
thing when they could have a better. 


.... We very much regret that the Scotch Presbyterian 
Church on Fourteenth Street, well endowed as it is, should 
follow the other churches up-town. It is in a region full of 
apartment houses and boarding houses, with a large 
enough population which needs a good church. Dr. 
Parkhurst is not far out of the way when he declares that 
it is cowardice to run away from such a population. 


.... With not a very good purpose in view the New York 
Herald for a week past, has yet been doing good work in 
printing, day after day, the text of the Chinese Exclusion 
law, and showing that the principle of that law; which at- 
tempts to shut out competing labor, would apply equally 
to British or German laborers. Such is certainly the case. 
The law is a wicked one and ought to be repealed. 


....For the hundredth time a court in California has de- 
cided, in the case of an appeal by the Rev. Dr. Ellis, that 
the action of an ecclesiastical court, this time a presbytery 
acting within the scope of its jurisdiction and without 





malice, isnot to be reviewed by a civil court. 
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THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS. 


BY WILLIAM L, PEARSON, PH.D. 








Ow the 18th of October the first quinquennial Conference 
of Friends met at Indianapolis. Other conferences have 
been held, as occasion called for them, yet only two in this 
century, one at the time of the Hicksite separation in 1828, 
and one at Richmond, Indiana, in 1887. 

It should be explained that the yearly meetings are bound 
together only by the influence of aunual epistles, strength- 
ened by fraternal visits of ministers and other accredited 
Friends, whose certificates of religious service open the 
way to any part of the Society of Friends. Of course the 
General Conference of 1887 had only advisory powers Con- 
clusions were reached and submitted to the various yearly 
meetings on a few leading questions. First of all was the 
Declaration of Faith, which was not at any point a new 
creation or a creed, but a simple setting forth of doctrines 
and principles always held to be fundamental by the Soci- 
ety. It was approved almost with unanimity by the Amer- 
ican yearly meetings, tho not so fully by London and 
Dublin yearly meetings. It has since been adopted as the 
Declaration of Faith by the majority of the yearly meetings 
in this country, and it appears in the recent revisions of 
disciplines. 

Meanwhile, the need of a periodical General Conference 
has been felt by Friends, the more as the uvifying influ- 
ence of the Conference of 1887 has been realized. While 
most Friends have been averse to a fixed creed, they have 
issued declarations of faith, from time to time throughout 
their history as emergencies have arisen, with remarkable 
unanimity. There seemed to be, in the opinion of many 
Friends, every reason why there should be one declaration 
of faith forall the yearly meetings. And doubtless the 
hope of uniting the foreign mission boards of the yearly 
meetings iu one central board, with similar central 
boards in other departments, has influenced the majority 
,ufavor of the General Conference. 

Two plans for the General Conference were sent: out the 
same year, one from Indiana, and the other from Kansas, 
to the sister yearly meetings. Of course, this was confus- 
ing. Finally, two years ago, Iowa Yearly Meeting proposed 
a joint committee from all the American yearly meetings 
to meet and devise a plan for a permanent General Confer- 
ence, A year ago the matured plan of the quinquennial 
Conference was started the round of the American yearly 
meetings, aud accordingly delegates were appointed by 
them all, except Canada and Philadelphia. The latter, on 
conservative grounds, ceased many years ago tocorrespond 
with the other yearly meetings. The former has .not ap- 
proved of the General Conference. London and Dublin, 
on account of their distance, were not invited into the 
confederation. 

At this General Conference the following ten yearly 
meetings were represented: New England, New York, 
Baltimore, North Carolina, Ohio, Wilmington (Ohio), 
Indiana, Western (indiana), lowa and Kansas. The basis 
of representation is five delegates for each yearly meeting, 
and oae for every 1,000 members or fraction of 1,000 over 
500. On this basis there should be 127 delegates present. 
The Conference has only advisory powers 

The Conference was called to order by Timothy Nichol- 
son, of Indiana, on behalf of the Committee on Preliminary 
Arrangements, who announced the temporary organization 
and a program for the first two sessions. Accordingly 
James Wood, of New York, became President, and Maha- 
lah Jay, of Indiana, Clerk. They had satisfactorily filled 
these positions in the Conference of 1887. The President 
then read Isa. 26: 1-10 and offered prayer, after which 
three or four others prayed, asking for the leading of the 
Holy Spirit and divine wisdom during the Conference. 
“‘ Jesus, lover of my soul,” was sung. 

The delegates were called. There had been 120 delegates 
appointed. New York and New England had appointed 

only five each instead of the nine allowed, and Canada, 

which should have had six, had failed to enter the Confer- 
ence. Philadelphia stands aloof, having ceased many years 
ago to send annual epistles to the sister yearly meetings. Of 
the 120 delegates 103 were in attendance. Of these forty 
were women. Inno office or privilege is there any disitinc- 
tion as to sex in the Society of Friends. 

The President delivered the first address on ‘ The So- 
ciety of Friends and the Maintenance of its Doctrines.’’ He 
took the position that if the Society holds, or specially em- 
phasizes, any fundamental Christian doctrines and princi- 
ples not so clearly taught by other denominations, there is 
great reason for its perpetuation ; if not, we should unite 
with other bodies. At the rise of the Society there were 
many painful signs of decay and death in religion. Many 
pastors and priests neglected their flocks and indulged in 
diversions and even dissipation. In London alone were 
sixteen parishes without pastors. On the other hand, 
many seekers of truth were being awakened to Jife and to 
more spiritual teachings than that age of formalism 
offered. Along with others all the doetrines of Friends 
were afloat in the purer religiouscurrents. George Fox, 
who had a profound discernment of religious truth as well 
as the extraordinary insight and common sense to baffle his 
persecutors and the biased judges of courts and to impress 

Oliver Cromwell with the dignity of his character, was the 

genius to gather up these truths into one body, and to 

move men of learning and ability to teach them with voice 
and pen. His great thought was ** They that worship God 
must worship in spirit and truth.” These teachers were 
miuisters of the Gospel without clerical orders or religious 
ordinances, who won multitudes by the power of the truth 
enforced by the Holy Spirit. 

At the second session the Committee on Permanent Or- 
ganization reported the names of President J. J. Mills, of 

Farlbam College, for President; Thomas ©, Brown, of 





York, for Clerk, and Emma B. 
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. But the number of importance of diligent exercise of the various spiritual gifts be- 
ly in Iowa, where the | stowed by the Master, especially those of the ministry of the 


custom was most prevalent, and dangers most apparent, | Word and of pastoral care of the flock of God. In connection 
and the work most criticised, has there ever been any care- | With these services the Church is reminded of its duty in making 


m, This system sug- such provision as may be necessary for the support of those who 


ok ae . f ive their time to the work so that the Gospel may not be hin- 
nb Sy oie a Ra tag ee vige ame sta nor the shepherding of the flock impaired by the want of 
maintains, as to station and authority, the parity of the 
eldership, which consists of ministers and elders, as the 
pastoral body, the ‘“‘ pastors and teachers,” in harmony | abused by the assumption of undue authority on the part of pas- 
with the principles of the New Testament and of Friends. | tors, by their standing in the way of any service the Lord may 
This subject beiug aunounced, James Wood, of New | lay upon others, or by leading members of the flock to look to and 
York, read a paper on “ The Conduct of Meetings for Wor- depend upon human agency instead of the Divine Shepherd and 
ship and the Maintenance of the Ministry.’’ There is need Bishop of souls himself. We believe that the faithful exeretae a 
of unity in practice, The doctrine of Friends is the priest- pastoral care is an important agency in the Master’s hand in 
hood of believers and leading of the Spirit in worship. It . : } i 
is the prostration of the subject salient Sovereig <i The This conclusion cannot be regarded 7 oe advance oe the 
subject can rise only as the Sovereign bids him rise, to practice 7 fihe West, and. wy fac in addvapes of thas in New 
petition, to speak his will, or to offer praise. Hence wor- York and New England, The highest Friendly authority 
ship should begin in silence, long or short. There must be has simply indicated the point reached, guarding the pas 
a keen perception of the Divine will and a ready obedience. toral work from serious dangers. No pastoral system has 


pecuniary means. 
** At the same time that we strongly commend a proper pastoral 
system we desire that Friends shail be careful to see that it is not 


establishing and building up the membership of the Church.” 


especially when the been defined. This is felt td be a weakness, inasmuch as 


Gospel would be hindered by withholding support. it ‘‘ strongly commends a proper pastoral system.” It may 


in a paper, plead for be helpful toward moderation, but it is sufficiently liberal 


-, 7, “cc j } . 7 a 
proper qualifications in the ministry and mutual depend- | &° emcourage every Se ee ee Rae ee tore eed 


patience of hope.” 
William: Nicholson.:of F. W. Thomas, of Indiana, read a paper on *‘ Uniformi- 


Ken described the “ Pastorate,” first in its extreme | *Y of Discipline for All the Yearly Meetings.” He said: 
Sas, . ’ “ , . s . tui © Seer ic 
form as a warning, and then with more moderation. Yet The rights and gegen me mena ane ane, Saye 
**the Rubicon has been crossed and the bridge burned.” ularly ministers, differ greatly in the various yearly meet- 


amounts to contrast. | 198° Uniform discipline would remove these defects. and 


Thus he himself, only recently a leader among the conserv- promote harmony throughout the Society. Many thought 


that the most radical this not only desirable, but the time had come for one 


heir ideal in him, and | Ye@tly meeting and one discipline in America. 
’ 


sought to have his paper adopted as the coaclusion of the Afterward a committee reported, favoring a uniform dis- 
Conference. This was entirely impossible cipline. But a number were loth to give up the individ- 

At the next session Dr. Pearson, of Penn College, read a wality of the yearly msstinge, 08 quent Giiieubiien zens be- 
paper on “‘ Church Government: Its Relation to the Pas- fone thety epet. 


toral Question.”” He defined the different forms of Church ¥. W. Thomas said that =p Se postin te He estties 
government, as Papacy, corresponding to the absolute others, rather than have all alike by common consent. 
monarchy; Episcopacy, corresponding to the oligarchy or Dr. Pearson, of Penn College, expressed his desire to see 


limited monarchy; and Presbyterianism, corresponding to two or three, orany numberof yearly meetings agree on 


suffered modifications this subject in addition to the three that already have 
disciplines exactly alike. 


aon She Shepton I. P. Wooton, of Iowa, acknowledged the need of recog- 


cts, who soon exercised 


a sort of Episcopal authority. Each yearly meeting of nizing the growing sentiment of one discipline. All 
Friends has a Presbyterian form of government, perhaps properly selnted hotles ane. well ay meg er ; 
the neurest approach to the New Testament plan, albeit President Rosenberger, of Penn College, said that he was 


This Presbyterian and sure there would be great advantage in the union of North, 


. Sout. y y basis. 
republican form should be upheld, and, if need be, per- South, Bact end West on a. commen basis 


developed in the prov- Lhe discussion was spirited. President Mills expressed 


idence of God for Church or State, (2) since a change would his Gifenity in taking the ‘smse of the mesting,” a 


Friends say. (By their usual method each one expresses 
his judgment by a sort of viva voce vote, an affirmative 
conclusion being reached only in case there is a prevailing 
sentiment in favor. Some yearly meetings often resort to 
a vote.) The subject was dropped for want of sufficient 


offers the largest lib- 
and couuselors togeth- 


urged that we do not 


want pastorates, because we are not building a hospital unity in it, but the discussion will doubtless bear fruit for 
: y : Ww the future. ; ; 
metre Pn + aati el once After some discussion of the subject five men and five 
failure in the past. Notso; for 150 years members were 
dismissed for marrying non-members, for attending other 
churches, for owning slaves, for drinking wine, for living 
elegantly, for failare in business—for everything. No other 
denomination could bear such treatment fifty years. This 
was the best evidence of the correctness of its principles, 
which should be held firmly, and applied in the upbuilding 


women were appointed to co-operate with the local com- 
mittee at Chicago in making a suitable exhibit for Friends 
in the Congress of Religions at the Columbian Fair. 

In regard to changing the name “Society of Friends” to 
‘* Friends’ Church,” there were preferences expressed, but 
no regular debate or decision was reached. 

A most interesting discussion was introduced by David 
Hadley, of Western, on “The Duty of Our Church toward 


President Hobbs, of Guilford College inquired : “Are we Cities.,”’ Many of our members are moving into cities. 
changing our basis? What shall we report when we 


Many of these unite with other churches, We need to or- 
ganize such into churches, not so much for themselves 


> : even as for bases to carry on mission work. 
Baga Borgir Race ee eee J. W. Malone, of Ohio, said: Vital,religion is not popu- 





names of States and cities, except “ Weste 





* The references are to yearly meetings which correspond with the 


lar, but a Church of formalism is, It will draw the wealthy. 


It usually winks at the theater, dancing and card- playing 
rn” in western Indiana, ‘ 
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Yet the backbone of many city churches came from the 
Friends. There is not a church in Cleveland that has not 
members convertedin our Church. Years ago we had but 
one member who never failed to be at meeting. Now we 
have 300 members. We shall not have large or rich 
churches in the cities, but we must have converted mem- 
bers. Weshall find them among the poor. 

Dr. J. C. Thomas, of Baltimore, said: Put your mission 
hoase in the right place. As ‘you gather members use 
other gifts besides those of evangelists. Others will make 
good workers. But do not forget that the Gospel is for the 
rich also. They, too, can be saved, for with God all things 
are possible. But you must approach them in a way not to 
offend good taste. 

Esther G. Frame, of Ohio, and several others, followed 
in the sameline. Altho the discussion was one of the best 
during the Conference, a proposition looking to the founda- 
tion of a Home Mission Beard was defeated. 

A subject of supreme importance was a ‘Foreign Mis- 
sionary Board,” introduced by Mahalah Jay, of Indiana. 
She held that we need the strength that union brings. 
The foreign mission boards of all the yearly meetings 
should be merged into one Central Board. The model is the 
Friends’ Executive Board on Indian Affairs, composed of 
members from all the yearly meetings. No yearly meeting 
need be obliged to give up its special work. Let all the 
new fields and the old ones, as they are willing, come un- 
der the care of the Central Board. Such a board will in- 
spire confidence and receive donations and legacies. 

J. W. Malone said that over 100 young men and women 
in our Society are waiting to be sent to foreign fields. 
Would that we could unite our strength to send them ! 

Matilda W. Atkinson, of Iowa, told of thirty volunteers 
in one community. If they were not provided for she was 
going to pray that God would open the way through other 
churches, and asked: ‘‘ Am I a traitor to Friends »”’ 

M. N. Binford, of Indiana, acknowledg«d that there are 
many reasons for the Central Board, but claimed that 
leading authorities like Drs. Piersonand Gordon are now 
urging decentralization, in order to bring the missions 
nearer to the individual churches. 

Harriett D. Collins, of New England, expressed her 
thankfulness that this day has come,for which she has 
waited many years since she became a Friend. ‘‘ Let us 
have a Foreign Board.” 

The committee in charge of the subject reported a plan, 
which, tho disappointing to very many who desired one 
Central Board, was adopted. It provided for a Bureau 
with a secretary and three other members, together with 
two correspondents, one of each sex, appointed by each 
yearly meeting. The duties of the Bureau are: to collect 
and publish statistics and other information about mis- 
sions, to serve as a channel of communication between mis- 
sionary societies, and to assist in finding missionaries, judg- 
ing of their qualifications and locating them in the fields. 
It has no responsibility for missions or finances. 

A strong non-partisan temperance resolution and a thor- 
ough indorsement of the Society of Christian Endeavor 
were approved without debate. 

After pausing a time in prayer, voiced by two or three, on 
behalf of our President and his family in the affliction of 
his wife, a message of sympathy was sent to him from the 
General Conference of Friends. 

A Committee on Time and Place of the General Confer- 
ence ip 1897 was appointed. The Conference adjourned. 

It should be observed that a meeting for worship was 
held every morning from 8:30 to 9:20. They were occasions 
of great interest and blessing to those who could attend. 
The best of feeling prevailed from first to last in the Con- 
ference. Opinions were expressed freely. When there 
were sharp differences loving submission was observed. 
After adjournment an hour of worship and sweet fellow- 
ship with God and one another closed with much tenderness 
and mauy tears of joy. 

PENN COLLEGE, IOWA. 


EVANGELISTIC WORK IN MERIDEN, CONN. 


BY THE REV. 








ASHER ANDERSON, 





LAST spring, while we were planving for work in the 
coming October, the suggestion came that the services of 
the Rev. L. W. Munhall be secured. The plan was pro- 
posed to the pastors of the Baptist and Trinity Methodist 
Churches. They entered into the plan cordially and joined 
the First Congregational Church in sending a call to Dr. 
Mupnhall, which he accepted. At his request three other 
churches were requested to unite in the movement—the 
Center Congregational, the First Methodist and the First 
Baptist. In anticipation of the coming of Dr. Munhall, 
a series of prayer-meetings was held, one in each church for 
one week. On Sunday evening, October 2d, a union service 
was held in the First Congregational Church, at which no 
less than seventeen hundred people were present. For two 
weeks meetings were held in the First Methodist Church, 
and on each occasion the church was well filled, and during 
the following two weeks the meetings were held every 
night in the First Congregational Church. having audi- 
ences every night that numbered not less than one 
thousand people. Every night large numbers arose for 
prayer. The interest increased and deepened as the 
work progressed. The results of these services cannot, of 
course, be estimated. Over five hundred names were re- 
turned of those who will, with few exceptions, be received 
into the churches. Already the pastors have gained the 
names of others who did not sign the cards which were 
used, and the community generally has put its hearty in- 
dorsement upon the work from beginning to end. All the 
features of these services were of an exceedingly interest- 
ing and profitable nature. The entire city was thoroughly 
canvassed by visitors who went, each in her district as 
assigned, from door to door leaving a personal invitation 

to the families of the city to attend the meetings. On one of 
the days, wikich was devoted to services of prayer for six 





hours, leaders and topics being changed every hour, the 


‘stores of the city were generally closed at noon. It was 


something indeed unique to see a card in a shop window 
announcing, “Closed from 12 till 2for prayer.” This had 
its amusing side as well. In the window of a saloon a 
large card announced : “‘ Closed: gone to prayer-meeting.”’ 
One may readily judge what the effect might be of such an. 
attitude on the part of the merchants who thus gave their 
clerks an opportunity to attend one of these hour meet- 
ings. Dr. Munhall led the noon meeting himself and 
talked to the business men. The church was well filled at 
this service. 

Bible readings every afternoon except Monday were an 
interesting characteristic of the work. Through these 
readings Dr. Munhall was able to reach many people with 
able and lucid expositions of the Scriptures. Nor were 
Bible readings and preaching services in the evening all 
that Dr. Munhall attended. He acquainted himself with 
the town. One of the first things he did was to visit some 
of the saloons to find that there were no less than thirty 
young men in une place during the short time of his visit 
there. He took a glance, also, into the tenement life of 
thecity. In this way he acquainted himself with the exact 
situation of things, and so addressed the people through 
knowledge which he had gained for himself without aid 
of the local pastors. He proved himself to be an evangelist 
indeed. 

And this too in the time of a Presidential campaign 
when one would suppose that evangelists could not have 
any very large opportunity. 

The pastors will now begin to gather in the results, 
which work Dr. Munhall has made the easier through the 
pledges which he requires of all who have sent in their 
names that they will apply to their respective churches for 
admission as soon as it is possible for their pastors to see 
them. 

In the instance of the writer, this was the first time in 
his ministry of nearly twenty years that he found himself 
sitting at the feet of an evangelist. We have always done 
our own work along that line. Our experienc: with Dr. 
Munhall has not been in theleastadisappointment. Rather 
we have been confirmed more than ever that there is a place 
for the evangelist. It is our sincere belief that the more 
of such work there can be done the stronger will be the 
churches over against the worldlyism with which the ordi- 
Dary pastorate seems so weak to contend, The world 
needs Gospel preaching. Large audiences indicate that 
unconverted men appreciate it. And the results of the 
right kind of evangelistic work will prove that the Lord 
made no mistake in putting the evangelist into his place 
in the Church. 


MERIDEN, CONN., October 27th, 1892. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 








THE Young Woman’s Christian Association in Brook- 
lyn, has just erected a new building, With all the appoint- 
ments of the best type—a beautiful library and lecture 
hall, gymnasium, and a large and exquisitely appointed 
memorial hall in memory of the late Miss Brigham, who 
went from Brooklyn to take the Presidency of Mt. Holyoke 
College. 


....The seventh annual convention of Christian Workers 
in the United States and Canada will be held in Boston, 
November 10th-16th. Efforts have been made to gather 
active Christian workers from every portion of this coun- 
try, Canada and England, and it is expected that the ex- 
ercises will be not only extremely interesting but very 
valuable. 


....The Southern Presbyterians in the State of Ken- 
tucky propose to establish a theological semicary in the 
city of Louisville, Ky., which they hope to make the theo- 
logical seminary for the Mississippi Valley. The promoters 
desire to make it a first-class institution, offering all the 
advantages of the best theological seminaries in this coun- 
try or in Europe. 


....The Rev. William B. Greene, D.D., of Philadelphia, 
has been chosen to the chair of Apologetics and Ethics in 
Princeton Theological Seminary, made vacant by the death 
of Dr. Aiken. Dr. Greene graduated from Princeton in 
1876, and from the Seminary in 1879; was for two years 
pastor in Boston, and then succeeded Dr. Henry A. Board- 
man in the Tenth Presbyterian Church, of Philadelphia. 


....The new building for Mr. Moody’s work in Dublin 
has been completed. Seats will be provided for 5,500 per- 
sons. The whole city and suburbs have been carefully 
mapped, and volunteers have gone to leave an invitation to 
the meeting in every house and household in Dublin. An 
invitation has been given to the Rev. John McNeill to 
come to Dublin and take up the work after Mr. Moody 
leaves, and he has accepted the invitation. 


....Mr, Raoul Allier, who has written occasionally for 
THE INDEPENDENT from Paris, has been discussing in one 
of the French Protestant papers the question of Christian 
work by foreigners in France. He thinks thaton the 
whole they cannot expect great success. With the great 
mass of the people ‘‘the word Protestant spells English ; 
and when you say you want to preach Protestantism peo- 
ple take it for granted you mean a foreign religion.”’ 


.... The Epglish Episcopal Church Congress was held in 
Folkestone this fall; and, according to the reports, was 
inferior to none of its predecessors in the value of its de- 
bates*or the interest of the attending members. The dis- 
tinguishing feature was the discussion of the social ques- 
tion, the Archbishop giving the tone in his sermon, in 
which he urged that the Church could solve these difficul- 
ties only by a deeper sense of union with Christ. _There 
was a sharp discussion on vivisection, and an interesting 





one on Canon Law. 


--.-There is mtthod in the madness of the Russian Bal- 
tic provinces in their persecution of Protestantism. The 
latest step taken is the appointment of a commission who 
have made up lists of books which can be read by the youth 
of the Provinces. It has been decided that all books in the 
school libraries not on these lists are to be removed at 
once. As the Commission consists of members of the 
Orthodox Church they naturally condemn all books that 
can be considered dangerous to the interests of that 
Church. 


--..Mr. Moody held a series of meetings in London frem 
October 9th-16th, which were most successful. There were 
three meetings every day, the morning being for Christian 
workers, the afternoon for mixed audiences, while the 
evening services were strictly evangelistic. All were 
largely attended. Among the attendants were some of the 
royal family, who manifested great interest in the service . 
Those attending the meetings came not only from all parts 
of London but from the surrounding country, and the 
effect of it is being felt in the whole region. 


....The new Catholicos of the orthodox or Gregorian 
Armenian Church is Mgr. Khirimian, who was for a long 
time Bishop. in Constantinople, and then Patriarch of 
Jerusalem. He is a man of great influencein the Arnienian 
Church, and very popular. Broad-minded and recognizing 
the need of evangelical belief in order to the best national 
growth, he has been a source of considerable anxiety to the 
Turkish Government. He is a thoroughly informed man, 
and if able and willing to carry out what he knows to be 
right, will prove a great power for good in the Armenian 
Church. 


.-.-How great the tension is in Germany between Prot- 
estants and Roman Catholics can be seen from the fact 
that Bishop Korum, under whose auspices the Holy Coat 
crusade at Treves was carried out some months ago,brought 
suit against a Protestant student of theology, Wilhelm 
Reichard, who had published a brochure criticising the 
whole affair. The best legal talent was engaged on both 
sides, and the young man was condemned to imprisonment 
for six weeks and his publisher to three. The case has been 
appealed, and will undoubtedly reach the Supreme Court 
of the Empire at Leipzig. 


....Mr. Thomas Spurgeon, who has been occupying the 
pulpit of the Metropolitan Tabernacle in London during 
Dr. Pierson’s stay in this country, has returned to his par- 
ish in New Zealand. He has endeared himself very much 
to the people of the Tabernacle, and there was expressed on 
every hand the opinion that, had he been as well knowna 
few months back as he is now, no one else would have been 
invited to take his father’s place in the church. Many 
have expressed their belief that his absence will be only 
temporary and that, on the expiration of the agreement 
with Dr. Pierson next June, Mr. Spurgeon will return to 
the Tabernacle as its pastor. 


... The year-book of St. George’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church in this city is an object lesson to any who think 
that the Christian churches of New York are not aggres- 
sive in their forms of work. A mere list of the enterprises 
connected with the church would take a considerable 
space, and the list would give little idea of the vitality and 
usefulness of each department. Dr. Rainsford takes ad- 
vantage of it to press very earnestly upon his people the 
absolute necessity of a sufficient endowment for the church. 
Referring to the time, two years since, when he was almost 
laid aside, he says, very plainly, that it would be impossible 
to find any one else to take the responsibility of so great 
enterprises without such an endowment. 


.... The Evangelical Church of Italy (Chiesa Evangetlicu 
ad’ Italia) as the Free Church (Chiesa libera) is now called, 
in the minutes of its last two biennial conventions held 
in Florence, reports encouraging progress all along the line. 
The warm letters addressed to the body by»prominent 
Protestants throughout Christendom shows how this na- 
tive Protestant Church of Italy has won universal re- 
spect. The relations to the Waldensian Church are cor- 
dial, tho the hoped for union has not been effected. The 
most serious difficulty the Church has to contend with is 
the education of its candidates} for the ministry, for 
which the proper facilities are yet wanting. The last con- 
vention was composed of thirty-eight delegates, represent- 
ing twenty-five churches, and thirty-four groups (gruppi) 
circuits and stations. 


....The recent religious statistics of Germany have 
shown some interesting data. Prussia has a Protestant 
population of 19,224,956, and a Roman Catholic population 
of 10,252,807. Protestants not connected with the State 
Church number 100,770, and the total population is 29,955,- 
291. Prussia has 9,343 Protestant parishes, so that the 
average number of souls in charge of an evangelical pastor 
is 2,058. In Berlin, however, the average is 10,404. The 
total population of all Germany is 49,426,394. Of these 30,- 
964,274 are Protestants adhering to the State churches, 141,- 
701 independent Protestants, 17,646,890 Roman Catholics. 
In Germany there are 24,996 Protestant houses of worship, 
with 16,400 pastorates. Thus, each Protestant pastor aver- 
ages 1,887 souls in his charge. The Jewish: population of 
Germany is 567,441. Of these 372,058 are in Prussia, and 
79,286 in the city of Berlin. 


....Prof. J. W. Richard, D.D., writes from Leipsic, Ger- 
many, to The Lutheran Observer a most interesting letter 
on the Roman Catholic question. He says that that ques- 
tion is very prominent in the Empire at this time, owing, 
first, to the extraordinary aggressiveness and Ultramon- 
tane temper of the Roman Catholics at Mayence, and to 
the parliamentary elections to be held next year. The 
Catholics hope and expect to be much stronger by the next 
elections, and are laying their plans to force the return of 
the Jesuits. On every hand the reports come that the 





Roman Catholic Church is rapidly increasing in Thuringia, 
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Saxony and Prussia. A prominent writer makes special 
reference to the ever increasing submissiveness of the Gov- 
ernment to the efforts of Rome, and the lack of poli'ical 
sagacity shown by Count Caprivi in the school law ques- 
tion, and the ecclesiastical question. Thus the 
Roman Catholics, while numberi: g 17,000,000 as against 
31,000,000 of evangelical Christians, constitute a political 
party united in every purpose, while the Protestants are 
notoriously divided. A second fact to which he calls atten- 
tion is the alienation of millions of so-called Protestants 
from the Church, very few of them ever attending the 
services. The situation is compared to that which 
preceded the Thirty Years’ War when the Catholics 
were united as now and the Protestants divided. Theques- 
tion is one which Dr. Richard claims is of intense interest 
not merely for Germany but for America as well; for if 
Protestantism and Lutheranism suffer in Germany they 
will likewise suffer in America. The letter closes with a 
reference to an appeal of the Evangelical Union to the 
Protestants of Germany in view of the public utterances 
of the Mayence convention and the private declarations of 
its leaders. Dr. Stoecker, commenting upon the appeal, 
confesses the superior influence of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Germany and the loss of power of Protestantism. 
He attributes the superior influence to the fact that Rome 
is free while Protestants are bound. Rome seeks to bring 
Christianity into political and social affairs ; Protestants 
with few exceptions hold it far away and see in the non- 
mixing of religion in politics the salvation of the Church. 
While Protestantism has the advantage of Rome in biblical 
truth, it does not guard it; men of high position in the 
Church refuse to recognize the authority of the Bible, but 
authorities keep silent. But most of all the reason lies, 
according to Dr. Stoecker, in the abnormal and un- 
scriptural relation of Church and State, where the Protest- 
ant Church is often governed by Catholic, or even non- 
Christian princes. 


...-One particular portion of the overture from the Gen- 
eral Assembly to the presbyteries in regard to the revision 
of the Confession of Faith is not at all satisfactory to a 
large part of the Church. It is that which is included ‘ia 


Overture Number 3, containing the propesed substitute for 

he old Section VII of Chapter III in regard to the doctrine 
of preterition. Accordingly a large number of persons have 
been holding conferences and correspondence on the sub- 
ject and have presented a plan which they commend to the 
careful consideration of the presbyteries. While express- 
ing no opinion as to how far the proposed new section is an 
improvement on the old, they yet recognize that many 
question whether any formal statement of the doctrine of 
preterition need necessarily be included in the Confession 
in order to preserve the integrity of the reform or Calvin- 
istic system of doctrine. They feel that it is both right 
and important thatsome united expression should be given 
to this feeling, and more, that an opportunity should be 
afforded to all the presbyteries to vote specifically on the 
question whether to omit or retain such statement in the 


Confession. The plan is as follows: 
1. Vote “No” on Overture No.3 of the report. 


unchanged, 


2. Overture the General Assembly to transmit to the presby- 


teries the following overture: 


“Shall Section VII of Chapter III of the Confession of Faith be 


omitted ?”” 
Further, if it should seem to any that something more than th 


mere omission is desirable, we would suggest (while we are not all 
agreed in regarding this as needful or desirable) that any addi- 
tional action might consist in overturing the Assembly to trans- 


mit to the presbyteries this following overture also: 

* Shall a Section, as follows, be inserted in Chapter III of th 
Confession of Faith and be numbered Section 5: 

“God’s eternal decree hindereth no one from accepting Chris 


as he is freely offered to us in the Gospel; nor ought it to be so 
construed as to contradict the declarations of the Scripture that 
Christ is the propitiation for the sins of the whole world, and 
that God is not willing that any should perish, but that all should 


come to repentance.” 


The paper is signed by forty-nine ministers and seventeen 
elders, including Henry M. Booth, of the Jersey City Pres- 


bytery ; John Macnaughton, of Morris and Essex ; Rober 


H. Fulton, and Stephen W. Dana, of Philadelphia; Sam- 
uel J. Fisher, of Pittsburg; Teunis Hamlin, of Wash- 
ington; Simon J. McPherson, of Chicago; Douglas P. 


Putnam, of Logansport; Robert J. Service, of Detroit 


Wilton Merle Smith, of New York and Samuel E. Wis- 


hard, of Utah. Elders, George W. Ketcham, of Newark 


Robert C. Ogden, of Philadelphia, and Kiliaen Van Rens- 


selaer, of New York. 


.... The autumnal meetings of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales were held at Bradford. There was 
The 


a full attendance and large interest manifested. 
address of the chairman, the Rev. E. Herber Evans, D.D 


on a Living Church, gave the keynote to the meetings 


which betokencd that the Congregational churches ar 
fully alive to the needs of the times. Touching upon th 
question of reaching the masses, he said : 


“We complain and grieve because the sturdy working people 
are, asa class, outside ail the churches. A church has no right 


to complain that they are out, until those within are clear] 
honest and straight in their conduct. We are constantly tol 
that all Churches are doomed. 
‘ weighed in the balances’; but the leaders are getting so muc 
wiser and richer in common sense, that I feel sure that they wi 
not be ‘found wanting.’” 


He deprecated the tendency of many good men and women 
“to help any society, brotherhood, convention, army or 


movement, if it be rot connected with any Christia 


Church,” and urged that the remedy for this is to make 
the Church more a living Church. The Church should be 
a “home alive with sympathy, love and joy,” because made 


up of individual members so full of life that those who d 


not help in its work should drop off as naturally as dead 


leaves from a living tree. Resolutions were adopted for 


commemoration of the martyrdom of Henry Barrowe, 
John Greenwood, and John Penry, who were put to death 


Then, since if 
one-third of the presbyteries do this, it will leave Section VII 


I admit that they are being 


in London,in 1598, “for the Word of God and the testi- 

mony of the Gospel.” The relation of the Church to the 

Labor Question was the subject of papers which called 

forth not a little discussion. In the course of the discusssion, 

one minister charged Mr, Keir Hardie, the newly elected 

Labor member of Parliament, with saying “ Christianity 

is dead, and I am glad of it. It is wrapped in its own life- 

less form and only awaits decent burial.” Mr. Hardie was 

in the house, and denied that that was a fair report, claim- 

ing that what he had said was that “the Christianity of 

the schools,” etc. This wasin turo vigorously denied—by 

the first speaker—who reaffirmed the correctness of his 

statement. There was considerable disturbance, many 

rising to give testimony as to what the Congregational 

churches are doing for te labor classes. Among other topics 
discussed was “The legitimate function of Biblical Criti- 
cism,” by Principal Chapman, of Plymouth, who claimed 
that the proper function of this study is “to get at the 
truth by a full and unprejudiced consideration of all the 
facts presented by the phenomena, and thus transgresses 
“its legitimate bounds, when it resorts to wild and vague 
speculation.” A strong resolution in favor of disestab- 
lishment was adopted. There was also an interesting 
farewell meeting to about thirty missionaries about leaving 
for foreign work. 


.... The Rev. Wm. Taylor, D.D., has resigned his pastor- 
ate of Broadway Tabernacle Church in New York City. For 
some time it has been feared that he would feel compelled 
to retirefrom the position he has filled with such honor 
and success since 1872, tho not only the members of the 
church but all interested in Christian work in the country 
have hoped that he might be able to resume his work. 
That hope was dispelled on Sunday, October 30th, when the 
following letter was read from the pulpit by Mr. Wash- 
burn, the clerk of the church. 


“* My Dear People: The leave of absence so tenderly granted to 
me in my need by you is now so nearly at an end that it becomes 
me to let you know what is the state of my health and what are 
my intentions as to the future. 
“ By the blessing of God on the means which, at the suggestion 
of my skillful physician, have been used,I am now far better 
than, at one time, I ever expected to be. All through the summer 
Ihave been making steady progress toward health; not much 
when looked at from day to day, but quite marvelous when tested 
month by month, and, taken as a whole, giving sure promise, hu- 
manly speaking, of ultimate perfect restoration. But experience 
tells me that the process of recovery must be slow. At the very 
best it will take months yet, perhaps even a year or more, even if 
oothing untoward should occur, before I reach the goal to which 
{am now so eagerly looking forward. And, even if I do reach 
that ultimately I am painfully conscious that I can never hope to 
be again the man that I have been. One cannot pass through 
such an illness asI have had without losing that which he can 
never regain, especially if his vocation be that of a preacher of 
the Gospel; for it leaves behind it the constant liability to a re- 
turn, and the consciousness of that takes away from him that 
atter absence of concern for self on which the effectiveness of 
speech so largely depends. 
“In these circumstances | am compelled to face the question, 
what my duty to the Church is, and after long, anxious, prayer- 
ful, I may even add tearful, consideration, I have reached the 
conclusion that, in justice to you no less than in consideration 
for myself, and out of regard to the glory of the Master whom we 
are both seeking to serve, I ought to place in your hands the res- 
ignation of my pastoral charge. 
“T can never fully tell you what it has cost me to come to this de- 
cision. I lov ed to preach. Some of the happiest experiences of my 
life- have been in the pulpit. I have marked with the deepest inter- 
est the growth and deepening and mellowing of Christian char- 
acter in those who statedly waited on my ministry; and the thrill 
of joy that tingles through one’s heart when he is instrumental 
in leading a soul to the Savior has to be experienced to be known. 
It was a great happiness, too, to visit you from house to house, to 
grasp your hands in affectionate greeting, and to help you, as I 
might, with words of counsel and of cheer. Not only in regular 
visitation have I known your homes, I have been with you in your 
times of sickness and bereavement, and by the fellowship of such 
seasons we have been welded together in the closest affection; 
while your kindness to me at all times, but especially during the 
weeks when my illness was most critical, will be remembered by 
me with gratitude as long as memory lasts. My feelings, there- 
fore, areall opposed to my taking the step which I have men- 
tioned, but my judgment is fully convinced of its wisdom. 
“So sadly, with undiminished affection for you all, among 
whom I have preached the Gospel of the Kingdom of God, during 
twenty busy, happy and useful years, but withthe concurrence 
of my nearest and dearest friends, with the approval of my own 
judgment and with what seems to me to be the guidance of the 
Spirit of God, I return into your hands the charge with which 
I was intrusted on the evening of the 9th of April, 1872. Believe 
me, yours faithfully, WILLIAM M. TAYLOR.” 


The resignation will probably be accepted. The story that 
the church property would be sold is denied by prominent 
members of the church. As to a successor, no steps have 
yet been taken. 


....Dr. Alexander McKenzie, of Cambridge, has declined 
his election to the Prudential Committee of the American 
Board, in the following letter : 


“To the Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D.D. Recording Secretary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions : 

** My DEAR Sir: I have received your official communication of 
October 6th, in which youinform me that I have been chosen a 
member of the Prudential Committee of the American Board for 
the year ensuing. I have now to request that you will present to 
the Board my reply. 
*“* When I was informed by telegraph that I was to be nomi- 
nated as a member of the Prudential Committee, I immediately 
declined the nomination. When,7on the next day, I was informed 
in the same manner that I had been elected to this position, I 
again replied immediately and declined the appointment. I 
think that my second dispatch could not have been received by 
the President of the Board, to whom it was addressed, until after 
the adjournment of the Board. 
“T have delayed to confirm my telegraphic response to the 
notice of my election in order that I might hear whatever any 
one had to say to me regarding that which was of more than 
personal concern. Many friends have given me their counsel and 
have made it clear that in this matter good men hold widely dif- 
fering opinions. From several members of the Committee and 
from officers of the board I have received the assurance that my 
acceptance of the office was heartily desired. It will be readily 
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cult one, and that its consideration has been in many ways a bur- 
den and a grief. 


sion I should reach I must disappoint those whose friendship and 
confidence | hold above all price. 


It has pained me to know that whatever conclu- 


“ But after this prolonged delay, and after examining the sub- 
ject in all its bearings, 1 am obliged to adhere to my original 
decision, and to decline the position to which I have been elected. 
“I feel that it is due to the Board that I should give the reasons 
for this conclusion. I might fairly plead that I should be ex- 
cused from this new service on the ground that I have now all 
the public duties which I am able to perform in justice to the 
parish which has the first claim upon my time and strength. But 
I should not be dealing frankly either with the Board or with my 
parish if I presented this as the chief reason for my declination. 
I wish there were no other reason, for my heart is utterly devoted 
to the missionary work at home and abroad, and I should consent 
toany reasonable sacrifice by which I could advance it. Indeed, 
it is my desire for this advance which furnishes the principal 
reason for my present action. Iam not alone in the opinion that 
[ can serve our missions better from my unofficial position than 
as a member of the Prudential Committee. 
“ While I recognize the great work of the Board in the past, and 
the wisdom with which most of its operations are conducted, I 
have no right to conceal from those who have honored me with 
this election that in my judgment there are prominent features 
of its administration which require amendment to bring them 
into agreement with the principles of our churches as expressed 
in their usages and iu the decisions of the councils by which 
their ministers are ordained and installed. The action of the 
Board at its last meeting, giving to the churches to which the 
Board belongs more control of its membership and of its policy, 
is a movement in the right direction and has the promise of good 
results. I believe that the voice of the churches will be heard 
and that their principles of action will become the rules of the 
organizations through which they work. I fear that I+should 
hinder that consummation if I accepted a place upon the com- 
mittee before these questions have their natural and final adjust- 
ment. 
“Conspicuous among the matters of importanee which come 
before the Prudential Committee is the appointment of mission- 
aries. The wishes of the Board concerning the proper qualifica- 
tions of a missionary have been expressed from time to time 
within a few years, but not with such precision and distinctness 
as to prevent a variety of opinions upon their real meaning. The 
committee has, of necessity, given its own interpretation to the 
resolutions and instructions which it has received, and this in- 
terpretation has not been formally disowned by the Board. The 
declarations made at the recent meeting do not seem to me to 
give strong assurance of a change in the policy or methods of ad- 
ministration. The influence of these methods upon the young 
men and young women from among whom our missionaries are 
to come is often harmful, while some are withheld from the serv- 
ice who should be cordially accepted and promptly sent on this 
ministry of grace. I am too closely connected with the prepara- 
tion of men and women for this ministry not to feel the serious- 
ness of this policy of restraint. . 
* While I believe that the greatest care should be taken in the 
appointment of missionaries, and that special qualities of char- 
acter are needed for special and important positions, and while 
I would demand of any one seeking appointment that he should 
be loyal to the essential principles of the Christian faith as these 
are held by the churches which are asked to commission him, I 
would not lay upon any one a burden heavier than I am willing 
myself to bear, or deny to any one the right which, as a Puritan 
minister, 1 claim to study the Holy Scriptures with a free and 
open mind, and to receive and impart the truth which I learn in 
the liberty which the truth bestows, and, in the words of the 
subscription to the Andover Creed, ‘according to the best light 
God shall give me.’ 
“T may be allowed to add that those with whom I am most 
intimately associated in my extra parochial work, and whom I 
should be supposed in some degree to represent, are virtually 
united in their judgment that under the existing conditions I 
should not become a member of the Prudential Committee and 
stand in a place where, as they believe, my responsibility would 
be in excess of my influence. Their interest in this subject and 
its relations is vital and intelligent, and Ihave no right to disre- 
gard their deliberate judgment. 
“But while I decline this office, I wish to express my gratitude 
to those who have called me toa position which has so long been 
considered one of distinction and usefulness. They may at some 
time see that Iam best serving them by the course which I am 
now taking even if, for the present, it disappoints their hope. 
I shall remaina member of the American Board, and I am 
ready to pledge my effort and my influence to the promotion of 
its efficiency, the enlargement of its resources, the support of its 
missionaries and to the largest development and fullest success of 
its devotion and its labor to hasten the day which enters into our 
prayers and our toils, when the kingdoms of the world shall 
come the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ. 
“T am very respectfully and sincerely yours, 

“ ALEXANDER MCKENZIE.” 


e- 


“ Cambridge, October 27th. 








Missions. 
PROFESSOR LADD AT THE DOSHISHA. 


BY THE REV. ARTHUR W. STANFORD. 


‘““WE have read their books, but we wish to hear the 
men themselves and feel their personality.’’ Such was the 
utterance of one of the keenest minds and most consecrat- 
ed spirits of the theological department, when speaking 
of such men as Harris, Fisher, Briggs, Ladd and others, 
whose books are studied and highly appreciated by our 
students and pastors. The conversation was ocvasioned 
by the news that Professor Ladd was on his way to Japan, 
and the remark not only shows the cordial, eager spirit 
with which the Professor was received, but also forcibly 
represents the attitude of our Japanese friends toward the 
plan proposed a year ago by tke Mission. At that time an 
earnest appeal was made to the American Board to take 
steps toward sending out annually one of the leading Chris- 
tian thinkers in our home institutions to deliver a course 
of lectures on theological or philosophical subjects. It 
was strongly felt that such lectures, combined with the 
personal influence of the men, would be a great help to mis- 
sionary work. The general plan was approved by the Pru- 
dential Committee on condition that the friends of Chris- 
tian education were willing to bear the expense involved 
in addition to their regular contributions to the Board and 
provided the right men could be secured. 
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gested from Japan, his personal friends and those of Yale 
University took it up, and the result has been all that 
could be desired: it has been even more favorable than 
sanguine expectations could anticipate. 

Arriving in Japan at the end of May, the Professor en- 
tered upon a course of eleven lectures on the Philosophy of 
Religion, extending through two weeks in mid-June. Two 
introductory lectures, Of Philosophy in General and The 
Spirit and Method of Philosophy, in which the three stages 
of thought—dogmatism, skepticism, criticism—were accen- 
tuated, paved the way for the main themes: The Absolute, 
or World Ground, The Attributes and Predicates of God, 
Revelation, Inspiration, Miracles, The Religious Life, 
Prayer, ete. 

Two lectures were devoted to the ‘‘Absolute,” one bring- 
ing out clearly the agreement of all philosophers, whether 
pantheistic or theistic, in positing an Absolute or World- 
Ground: the other emphasizing the difference between 
theistic and antitheistic philosophy in the matter of per- 
sonality. The forceful presentation of the Personal Abso- 
lute made the reasonableness of the theistic, Christian 
view of God stand out in striking contrast with the pan- 
theistic, Buddhistic view. This was most gratifying to us 
who saw in the audience students whose thoughts had 
been dwelling on this subject, with a strong tendency 
toward the Buddhistic philosophy. The thinking of such 
must have been clarified, while the sanction and enforce- 
ment of instruction received in the classroom,by a philoso- 
pher of international reputation, was a cause of satisfac- 
tion. It would be a pleasure to refer in detail to other 
lectures no less interesting and helpful, but I refrain. One 
idea upon which we were pleased to have Professor Ladd 
lay frequent stress was embodied in a quotation from a 
German philosopher, viz.: ‘‘Every true philosophy must 
satisfy the needs of the heart as well as meet the demands 
of the intellect.”” In general the lectures were character- 
ized by a profound mastery of the subject, clearness and 
distinctness of thought, with a broad and sympathetic 
view, which met with a hearty response from Christian 
students who had thought along the lines touched upon. 

The lectures were delivered in the forenoon, while an 
hour was set apart in the afternoon for questions about 
the morning lecture. The regular exercises of the theo- 
logical and higher collegiate classes were suspended so far 
as necessary, that all who were likely to profit by the lec- 
tures might attend. During a part of the time some of 

the students from the Government Higher Middle School 
of Kioto were in attendance. The lecture, occupying a 
full hour, was delivered straight off in English to secure a 
more connected presentation of the thought than would 
have been possible by alternation of lecturer and “ inter- 
rupter ”’; afterward a full synopsis was given in Japanese. 
The substance of the lectures was taken down by several 
students as well as by the interpreter, and put into shape 
for publication in the Doshisha magazine. 

Aside from his course of lectures, Professor Ladd gave 
several very helpful addresses to our students, to the 
young ladies in our Girls’ School avd toa large, mixed 
audience in Osaka, where the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation building was well filled at five o’clock by city 
officials, native Christians, students from our Baikwa 
Girls’ School and the Episcopalian school, from our Taisei 
Boys’ School, missionaries and others; besides this, he 
preached several times at Japanese and foreign services, 
nor must we omit his addresses to our English theological 
graduates and the young ladies of the graduating class at 
the Kobe Girls’ Schoo), at the respective commencements. 
The words to the theological students who had become 
personally acquainted with Professor Ladd were prompted 
by the warm friendship which had already sprung up 
between him and the class in response to a special request 
from them. Accordingly, his remarks took the turn of 
personal advice in reference to their work as pastors and 
preachers and made a deep impression which will not soon 
be forgotten. 

The spirit in which the man came to Japun may be 
judged from a remark made at the beginning of his visit 
at Kioto, viz., that he wished to be useful to the Christian 
cause in Japanin every way possible, and that if he could 
go back to America feeling that he had done any good, he 
should feel abundantly repaid for his visit. We gladly 
give our testimony that he was distinctly useful, sympa- 
thetic and quickly responsive to every call for service. Of 
the strong intellectual influence of Professor Ladd’s utter- 
ances upon the Japanese there can be no question. His 
presence has also created an increased interest in his books, 
which will be read more widely and more attentively. But 
this is not all ; a spiritual impression has not been lacking, 
as some Japanese friends have enthusiastically testified, 
referring to his humility and modest bearing in personal 
intercourse and to the atmosphere created by him in which 
they found their spiritual life quickened. 

Of the series of lectures at Tokio, indirectly connected 
with the Imperial University, and of the longer series at 
Hakone, under the auspices of the Students’ Summer 
School, started several years ago at the Doshisha by Secre- 
tary Wishard, I cannot speak further than to say that I 
have had gratifying reports of the impression made by 
Professor Ladd. 

A plan which Professor Ladd proposed with much 
heartiness, deserves cordial recommendation to all friends 
of Yale and the Dosbisha. It is that Doshisha scholarships 
be founded at Yale for the benefit of Doshisha men who go 
abroad for study. 

More and more of our griduates are going to Yale and 
Harvard ; in the latter institution such Japanese scholar- 
ships have already been established. It would be a great 
relief to the trustees and faculty of the Doshisha as well as 
to the secretaries of our Board and other friends in Amer- 
ica who are more or less frequently ca'led upon to aid 
needy Japanese students, if we could recommend bene- 
ficiaries for appointment to such scholarships. : 

I would further suggest the very material benefit to the 
cause of Christ in this Empire, if some wealthy friend 

would endow a lectureship in the Doshisha, to be filled 





annually somewhat in accordance with the plan by which 
Professor Ladd was secured. The verdict of all whose ex- 
perience enables them to judge would be that Professor 
Ladd has well illustrated the feasibility as well as the 
value of such a lectureship. We most heartily express our 
thanks to Professor Ladd and the friends who interested 
themselves in his coming.and say emphatically that. we 
hope he.is the first of a series of such lecturers at the 
Doshisha. 
THe DosHisHa, KIOTO, JAPAN. 





THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


THE anuvual report of the Church Missionary Society has 
been received. The general review of the year takes up the 
different fields oceupied by the society. Commencing with 
the west coast of Africa, reference is made to the strong 
race feeling agitating the whole of that section and finding 
expression in the decision of the congregations in the Niger 
delta, encouraged both from Sierra Leone and the Lagos, 
to establish a local pastorate independent of the Society. 
A committee having been sent to investigate, it has been 
found that some of the congregations had declined the 
pastorate scheme and the leaders disavowed the desire to 
dissociate themselves from the Society. In connection 
with this it was pleasant to note the good work, both pas- 
toral and evangelistic in all those fields, and the hope was 
expressed that the appointment of a wise successor to 
Bishop Crowther would bring about a better condition of 
affairs. Special reference was made to the removals of 
many laborers by death and sickness. Only two Euro- 
pean missionaries are left on the Niger, and their stay is 
precarious. In East Africa four young missionaries died 
from fever within the year. The references to Uganda 
were necessarily incomplete and did not contain the infor- 
mation that has since been received and made known. 
Good progress has been made in the translation of the 
Scriptures forthe people of Uganda. The work among the 
Mohammedansin Egypt, Palestine and Persia, has con- 
tinued on the whole with gratifying success, and the hope 
is expressed that Dr. Bruce will soon be able to carry 
through the press his complete translation of the Bible 
into Persian. The largest proportion of the Society’s men 
and means, as usual, has been absorbed in India, where 
the progress of the work has been excellent. A further de- 
velopment of the policy of sending out bands of associated 
evangelists has been carried on in some districts, an excel- 
lent start having be2n made in the region of Lucknow. 
An urgent appeal has been made from other places, espe- 
cially aniong the Bhils. Effurts have been made to com- 
bine the Tamil congregations in South India and make the 
native Church Council system more efficient. There has 
been a satisfactory number of additions by baptism in 
many sections in Calcutta, in the Santal mission, the 
Punjab, the Nurthwest provinces and Western India. 
The references to China express thanks that while 
some of those in the employ of the Society were exposed to 
peril from the riots, none suffered severe loss. The work 
in the great Stone valley, in the province of Cheh-Kiang, 
shows good progress, as also in the other sections, In Japan 
the severe earthquakes have spared the missionaries and 
the natives connected with the Society’s missions. In 
British North America the work has extended so much as 
toinvolve the division again of the diocese of Athabasca ; 
the new diocese of Selkirk being still under the care of the 
veteran Bishop Bompas. 

Touching upon matters at home, the report refers to the 
**Advice”’ of the five prelates regarding the Palestine 
difficulties, which must be regarded as a vindication of 
the aims and methods which the Society has been led to 
adopt in prosecuting is labors among Moslems, in juxta- 
position with the corrupt churches of the East. The 
churches in Australasia have boen brought into closer re- 
lation with the Society through the visit of Mr. Eugene 
Stock and the Kev. Mr. Stewart. On every hand there is 
felt to be the need of additional men for the field, not only 
on the Niger. but in every section of India, and for exten- 
sion into new districts contiguous to those already oc- 
cupied. The calls have been incessant. From three only 
out of eighteen of the Society’s missions requests 
for over three hundred additional missionaries have been 
received. Indications of the growing interest in missions 
are found in the simultaneous meetings held in February, 
in the accession of offers of service, in the formation of a 
medical missionary auxiliary committee, and in the large 
attendance at the different meetings of the Society. The 
visit of Mr. Wilder, of the American Missionary Students’ 
Volunteer Movement, has had marked results, among 
which was the offer of 54 Cambridge University men, noti- 
fying their readiness, should'the way be open, to enter the 
missionary work. One hundred and seventy-nine offers of 
service had been investigated by the committee ; 52 were 
accepted for training, 66 for immediate service, in addition 
to 6 in the field, bringing the number for the year to 72. Of 
the comparatively large number rejected the majority 
failed to reach the required medical standard. Within two 
years there has been a total increase of 103 in the mission- 
ary force, in spite of which the ordinary missionary expen- 
diture has increased by over $21,180 and stands at $1,217,220. 
The ordinary income has been $1,156,020, the difference be- 
ing made up by drafts upon special funds. The report 
makes reference to the death of Bishop French and Bishop 
Crowther as well as of a number of missionaries, and a 
number of those intimately associated with the work at 
home. 

In conclusion, the report calls attention to certain points: 

“1. God has owned old methods of work. Destroy them not for 
there is a blessing in them. They have been and will be im- 
proved, but should not be abandoned.” 

“2. The call has come for new methods and fresh experiments. 
This can neither be lightly disregarded nor lightly obeyed. The 
committee are not afraid of new departures, which, however, 
must be zealously safeguarded by rigid adherence to the old un- 
changeable principles.” 

*3. In view of the rapidly rising tide of intelligent self-conse- 











interest at home, and in view of the marvelous opening 
out of the field abroad, the committee are determined to consoli- 
date and work and further expansion, as God 
shall provide duly qualified workers.” 


— 
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.-Itis still less than two years since the building of the 
Central Turkey College was nearly destroyed by fire. The 
recent Annual Report shows that the work of restoration 
is already well advanced. The main building, one-third 
larger and much finer and more convenient than the old 
one, and a double house in the college inclosur: for teach 
ers and their families, are already so far completed as to 
provide fairly for present wants. To meet this expense 
there has been contributed—by friends in Turkey, about 
$2,000; friends in England, $4,000; friends in America, 
$6,000. To finish and furnish the building will require 
some $3,000 more. In addition to this $12,000 is estimated 
as the sum necessary to put the institution on a firm finan- 
cial basis. President Fuller, at the invitation of the 
Trustees, and with the approval of the Prudential Com- 
mittee is soon to visit this country to ask the friends of 
higher education in the mission field to give this impor- 
tant institution the means to enable it to do a work com- 
mensurate with its rare opportunities. It is hoved that he 
may meet such a hearty reception as will speedily put at 
the disposal of the college this small sum needed to com- 
plete its building and to suitably equip it for its great 
work. 


..The Treasurer of the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church reports that the amount which 
must be received by that Bourd before May Ist, 1893, in 
order to meet all obligations, is $858,276. The total amount 
appropriated for the year from May 1st, 1892, to April 30th, 
1898, including some additions made during the year, is 
$985,274. To this should be added the deficit on May 1st, 
2992, $54,521, makimg the total sum for which the Board is 
responsible, $1,039,795. Toward this there has been re- 
ceived, up to October 3ist, the sum of $181,419, leaving 
$858,276 to be raised before next May. The amount raised 
from November Ist, 1891, to May 1st, 1892, was $742,383, so 
that an increase of $115,893 will be needed if the Board is to 
be out of debt, 


..The statement which has been going the rounds of 
the Roman Catholic papers that the Nestorians of Persia 
have turned to the Roman Catholic Church, has for its 
sole basis the fact that certain Roman Catholic priests 
have succeeded in forming some sort of an Alliance with 
Mar Shimoon, the Patriarch of the Nestorians. Mar Shi- 
moon is a man whose official position is about all that gives 
him any standing in his nation. He is desperately in need 
of money, and the Roman Catholic priests, recognizing that 
fact, have used it to the best of their ability, Whatever 
their Patriarch may have done, his people, priesthood and 
laity, have not joined the Roman Catholic Church and have 
no intention of doing so. 


.-It isa significant fact that in the province of Hunan 
in China from which almost the entire mass of anti-foreign 
placards and pamphlets have been sent, there is no mission 
station. Several missionaries have itinerated there at 
great personal risk, but no one has been able to establish 
a@ permanent settlement there. Still there area few Hunan 
Christians, sufficient to attract the hostility of the people, 
who have instituted a bitter persecution. 


..-The Treasurer of the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church (North), reports that the total 
appropriations for the current year by that Board amounts 
to $979,655. The Board commenced this year with a deficit 
of $54,521, making the total sum needed for the year $1,034,- 
176; the amount received up to October ist, from all 
sources, has been $138,336, leaving $895,840, which was to be 
received before May Ist, 1893, in order to meet all obliga- 
tions. The amount received in the corresponding period 
of last year was $783,793, showing that the increase needed 
before the end of the year is $112,047. A comparison of the 
receipts from May ist to September 30th, of 1891 and 1892, 

shows that the donations from the churches have fallen oft 
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$9,544, and miscellaneous receipts have likewise fallen off 
$7,900. There has been an increase of $7,439 in the receipts 
from the Woman’s Boards Sabbath-schools and young 
people’s societies show.an increase of $349 and $837 re- 
spectively ; legacies a decrease of $344, so that the total 
decrease in the receipts of the past five months was $9,163. 


....The Rev. John G. Paton, the veteran missionary of 
the New Hebrides, who addressed the Pan-Presbyterian 
Alliance in Toronto with such success, and who has been 
greeted in every portion of the Christian world with glad 
enthusiasm, has come to the United States, and is making 
addresses in different places. He has addressed large 
audiences in New York City. The work in the New 
Hebrides is one of which American Christians have 
known very little, and the opportunity thus given to hear 
of it from Dr. Paton has been well improved. 


_...The Forward Movement of the London Missionary 
Society resulted last year in increasing the income of the 
Society by $155,000, excluding legacies and dividends over 
that of the previous year. Of the $162,695 given by London, 
$120,800 was raised by the Metropolitan Auxiliary; the result 
of the self-denial week in London was $13 150, more than 
one-fourth of the entire amount produced by that scheme. 
One hundred and sixty eight churches gave more, and only 
sixty-one contributed less than in the previous year. 


....The ends of the earth are brought together in college. 
One of the first students to arrive at Tabor College, Iowa, 
this year, was Tonami Hyashi, from Kyoto, Japan, sent by 
one of the missionaries who went out from Tabor, and the 
last to enter was Alexander Vozaks, from Thessalonica, 
Macedonia. Both come to take a full course. In the class 
of 98 is a native of Iceland. Thee ail are preparing for 
missionary service. A promising Bohemian is also one of 
the students, and is making an excellent record. 


....The Egyptian Mission of the United Presbyterian 
Church has suffered a great lossin the death of the Rev. 
Gulian Lansing, D.D., for many years the most prominevt 
ofits members. Dr. Lansing was a man of exceptional 
scholarship, his knowledge of the Arabic being almost phe- 
nomenal. He was also a man of great skill in dealing with 
men. For some years his strength has been feeble, and his 
death could hardly be said to be unexpected. 


....The Woman’s Baptist Foreign Mission Society of 
Eastern Ontario and Quebec held its sixteenth annual 
meeting at Ontario, October 6th. Special reference was 
made to the desire for a lady missionary to be sent to the 
India field, Reports were also read from Eastern, Central 
and Ottawa Associations. A large number of letters were 
read from the missionaries io India, showing a gratifying 
growth and interest in the work. 


...-The Baptist Missionary Society of England, cele- 
brated its centenary with aseries of interesting meetings 
in London the week before last. The presiding officer at 
the opening meeting was the Rev. John Aldis, the oldest 
Baptist pastor in England. The centenary address was by 
the Rev. J. T. Brown, of Northampton. 


.... The British and Foreign Bible Society is accomplishing 
slowly the task of giving a complete Bible to the Afghans 
in their vernacular, Pashtu. The editions already issued 
are reproduced by the photo process from original manu- 
script copies, with finely decorated titles made by Afghan 
scribes, 








Biblical Uesearch. 


IN the new Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, the 
scientific organ of the Ritschl school cf theology, Vol. 2, 
Heft 3, pp. 189-231, there is an article on the Johannine 
question from the masterly pen of Prof. Adolf Harnack, 
of Berlin, which gives the discussion of this old problem 
quite a new direction. At the same time it is a significant 
sign showing again the correctness of the claim of Pro- 
fessor Schiirer, in his late articles on this subject, that the 
critical and the traditional scholars are mutually making 
concessions to each other, and by the discovery of a happy 
mean are approaching a satisfactory solution of the vexed 
enigma. At any rate, Harnack’s views, as far as the sub- 
stance and historical character of the contents of the 
Fourth Gospel are concerned, are much more conservative 
than we expect to find in such a typic:l] representative of 
historical and biblical criticism. The novelty of his results 
is reflected in the title of his article, which is ‘“‘ Ueber das 
Verhitltniss des Prologs des vierten Evangeliums zwm ganz- 
en Werk.”? While he by name mentions only a few of the 
leading investigators in this line, notably Weizsiicker and 
the two Holtzmanns, it appears throughout his discussion 
that he has independently worked through all the ups and 
downs of the problem. His innovation consists in the sep- 
aration of the Prolog of the Gospel from the book itself; 
not that he makes the former a document separate from 
the latter, having for the attempts made in this direction 
little or no sympathy, but with the result that the Pro- 
log is the product of a soil other than that 
which produced the Gospel itself; that it developed 
in the Alexandrian philosophical atmosphere, and 
was prepared for the purpose of introducing the 
contents of Gospel to such an audience. “The Pro 
log of the Gospel is not the key to the understanding of 
this Gospel ; but it prepares the Hellenistic reader for the 
understanding of its contents””—this is the conclusion of 
Harnack in a nutshell. The Gospel itself ‘contains no 
Logosidea”; it did not develop out of a Logos idea or a 
system of the philosophy of religion, such as flourished at 
Alexandria; it only connects with such a system. The 
Gospel itself everywhere is based upon the Historic Christ. 
“ He is the subject of all of its statements.” This historical 
trait (Zug) can in no wise be dissolved by any kind of spec- 
ulation. The memory (Erinnerung) of what was actually 
historical is still too powerful to admit at this point any 

Gnostic influences (Spaltungen).” Naturally the conces- 


sions made do not go far enough to satisfy entirely the con 
servative school. The pre-existence of Christ, this rock of 
offense in the Fourth Gospel, he still derives from the ‘Son 
of Man”’ in Daniel, interpreted as Messiah in the current 
thought of the age, acd it is doubtful as to how much 
reality Harnack understands by this pre-existence. Then, 
too, while Harnack very correctly emphasizes the fact that 
the history of Christ is throughout the Fourth Gospel pic- 
tured sub specie wternitatis he still seems to accept that 
more theology than history is found in the Fourth Gospel ; 
that it contains more ideas than facts. Concerning the 
Logos of the Prolog, he says: ‘‘ The Logos here taught is 
the Logos of Alexandrian Judaism, the Logos of Philo.” 
No doubt this instructive article will call forth a lively 
discussion. 


.... We need to make some corrections of a note published 
in this column several weeks ago. The inscription reported 
as referring to the seven years’ famine in the time of Joseph 
was not found at Luxor but on one of the islands of the 
First Cataract fully one hundred and twenty kilometers 
above Thebes. Brugsch did not promise “to furnish 
manna food for Bible students.’”’ It was Mr. Wilbour who 
must be credited with this remarkable phrase, which is 
quoted by Brugsch. Mr. Wilbour was an American but has 
long been a resident of Egypt. Brugsch nowhere claims 
that the seven years’ famine referred to on the inscription 
was the one Joseph mentioned in the Bible, or that Toser- 
tasis was contemporary with Joseph. He merely says that 
a monument of Egypt has now shown that in point of his- 
torical fact a seven years’ famine sometimes did occur on 
the Nile. Tosertasis lived about two thousand years’ 
before Joseph. 


....Mr. Charles Zeublin, of the University of Chicago, 
calls our attention to the fact that in our mention of Dr. 
von Luschan’s discussion of the mixed nature of Jewish 
blood, we failed to give credit to investigations on this 
subject by Dr. Moritz Alsberg, of Cassel, who has written 
a valuable brochure on ‘“‘ The Race Mixture in Judaism,” 
an abstract of which is given by Mr. Zeublin in the July 
number of The International Journal of Ethics. 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 20TH. 
PAUL’S FIRST MISSIONARY SERMON.—ACcTts 13: 26-43. 


GOLDEN TEXT: To you is the word of this salvation sent. 
—Acts 13: 26. 

Notes.—This sermon was preached in Antioch, in Pisidia. 
Paul had sailed back from Cyprus, and had landed at 
Attalia, on the coast of Asia Minor, and then gone to Perga, 
a few miles inland, and then across the country a hundred 
miles to Antioch, not .the Antioch they had started from, 
butanother one. This is the first recorded missionary ser- 
mon of Paul, but certainly not his first one-———‘‘ [hose 
among you that fear God.’’—These were the “ proselytes of 
the gate,’’ who accepted the one God of the Jews and had 
given up paganism, but had not become Jews by circum- 
cision, tho they worshiped in the synagog and- helped its 
support.———“‘ They that dwell in Jerusalem.’’—Not these 
Jews here. And he excuses them because they did it igno- 
rantly. Paul did not want to anger his hearers. * This 
day have I begotten thee.’’—Paul represents this as ful- 
filled in Christ’s resurrection. “The holy and sure 
blessings of David,” Is. 55: 5.—'* Blessings ’’ is in italics, as 
not in the original Hebrew. Paul means that Isaiah prom- 
ised that the holy and sure prophecies of David should be 
fulfilled, such as tbe one quoted immediately after.——— 
“Thou wilt not give thy Holy One to see corruption,” 
Ps, 16: 10.—This, which originally referred to the Psalm- 
ist’s deliverance from death, is secondarily applied to the 
Messiah. “David .. . fell asleep.’’—Doubtless Paul 
had no question that David wrote this Psalm, which is ap- 
plied to David in the title. —-——‘ Spoke in the Prophets,” 
Hab. 1: 5.—The difference of text from the Old Testament 
is due to Paul’s quoting from the Greek Septuagint version. 
——;‘‘ Work a work.”’—In the resurrection of Christ. ——— 
“To continue in the grace of God.’’—In preaching grace 
unearned by keeping the law. 

Instruction.—Both Jews and Gentiles were addressed by 
Paul, but only those Gentiles, at this time, who accepted 
God, if not circumcision, They were believers, and with 
them Paul could appeal to the Old Testament Scriptures. 

Ignorance of right,is no excuse when it depends on a wrong 
heart. Paul suys that the Jewish rulers who killed Jesus 
‘knew him not, nor the voices of the prophets which are 
read every Sabbath.”” And yet they were guilty because 
they were culpably ignorant, their bad heart preventing 
their knowledge. 

One can be a regular attendant at church, a student even 
of the Bible, and yet not catch its spirit and be a worse 
Christian than some other man, ignorant of the Scripture, 
who has a kind heart and helpful hands. 

The Christian religion is the religion of a story, of the 
related facts. It is the story of Jesus Christ, that he 
came from Heaven, suffered, died and rose again, and that 
through his death and resurrection we have saivation 
from death. Paul made it very simple, just this simple 
story. And we must not try to make it too intricate or 
difficult by adding to it non-essential things. 

It was the resurrection of which Paul made the most. 
He wished that resurrection to be abundantly certified. 
We generally make less than he did of this resurrection ; 
and yet it is the only proof we have of our own resurrec- 
tion and immortality. 

Paul understood the words of the second Psalm ‘“ This 
day have I begotten thee” to refer to Christ’s resurrection, 
thus showing the essential importance he put on it. 

Otserve that Paul does not concern himself to tell just 
how or why God can forgive sins through Jesus Christ, but 
only that he can. It is enough for him to show that Jesus 




















is the specially begotten Son of God, begotten in his resur- 


rection, which attested him the Son of God with power, 

and, if thus the Son of God, competent to forgive sins. 
He had offered the forgiveness of sins by his own authority 
and without any intervention of Jewish sacrifices or ritual 
or observance. His resurrection had proved his authority. 
It was his claim while on earth to forgive sins that gave 

the Jews most offense. 

Paul here preaches faith. He wants them to give up the 
law of Moses, which cannot justify them, and take in its 
place the promise and authority of Christ risen from the 
dead. That was what he meant by faith. 

It was a tremendous religious revolution which Paul 
preached. It threw overboard all that the Jews had de- 
pended on and reduced religion to simple faith in the good- 
ness of God, and service of man and of God, who had 
accredited himself to man in the resurrection of the Mes- 
senger of his truth. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST 
AIAEN, C. B., Jr., Helena, Mont., ealled to Austin ch., Chicago , 


BARLOW, J. L., Richmond, Il., resigns. 

BENTLEY, H. D., Ord. Neb., resigns. 

BRADSHAW, W. B., Nova Scotia, accepts call to Hiawatha, 
an. 


a F.S., South Dover, N. Y., accepts call to Plainville, 
onn. 


CANNON, W. A., Mattoon, accepts call to Sullivan, [1l. 

CONRAD, A. B., Spring Lake, accepts call to Bad Axe, Mich. 

COPE, W. C., Charleston, fl., resigns. 

FLOCKHART, J., Crystal, N. D., resigns. 

FRISBY, J. M., Reading, accepts call to Onaga, Kan. 

HERRICK, J. R,, Jay, Me., resigns. 

HOVEY, E. H., Townsville, accepts call to Strykersville, N. Y. 

HUBBARD, W. G., Jefferson, N. H., resigns. 

McMANAWAY, A. G., Charlotte, N. C., accepts call to Little 
Rock, Ark. 

SMITH, HARLAN PAGE, Waltham, Mass., resigns. 


ise Stan W. P., Lansing, accepts call to Rives Junction, 
ich. 


TILDEN, HERBERT, Farmington, Me., accepts call to Cedar Rap- 
ids, Ia. 
WARREN, GEo. F., Saginaw, Mich., resigns. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
ARCHIBALD, ANDREW W., Davenport, Ia., accepts call to Hyde 
ark, Mass. 
BACON, LronarD W., Norwich., Conn., resigns. 
BARTON, WI.c.1AM E., Wellington, O., called to Jackson, Mich. 


BAXTER, THomaAS G., Frankfort, Mich., accepts call to Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


BELL, JAMEs M., Lisbon, N. H., resigns. 
eourys, ELLSWORTH, inst. Oct. 25th, Mt. Hope ch., New York, 


— LEON D., accepts call to permanent pastorate, Woodland, 
al. 


BRINTNALL, WALTER A., ord. Oct. 25th, Blairsburg, Ia. 
CARTER, WARNER J., North Rochester, Mass., accepts call to 


> 


Roscoe, N. Y. 
DANFORTH, Jamxs R., JR., inst. Oct. 25th, Mystic, Conn, 
DAVIS, PeRuey B., Hyde Park, called to Dorchester, Mass. 
DISBROW, Epwarp D., ord. Oct. 25th, Carthage, S. D. 
DUNSMORE, H. CHARLES, Mattawan, Mich., resigns. 
DYKEMAN, CHARLES F., Witoka, Minn., resigns. 


EARL, JAMES, Minneapolis, accepts call to Brownton, Stewart 
and Preston Lake, Minn. 

ELLIS, MorGAN A., Newcastle, Col., resigns, 

ELY, ROBERT E., Hope ch., Cambridge, Mass., resigns. 

GALER, Myron H., Peterson, Ia., resigns. 

GREENE, DANIEL, inst. Oct. 25th, Nonantum, Mass. 

GRIFFINS, W. E., Boston, Mass., resigns. 

GRINNELL, EvuGENgE I., Copemish, Mich., resigns. 

HAARVIG, Joun O., New England ch., Aurora, Ill., resigns. 

HALLOCK, Leavirr H., Waterville, Me., called to First ch., 
Tacoma, Wash. 

HAYNES, WILLIAM, Exeter, Neb., accepts call to Lyme ch., 
Bellevue, O. 

sas spine Rawpu J., Rockport, accepts call to South Paris, 

e. 


HOOVER, FRANK W., ord. Oct. 25th, Moorland, Ia. 
HURD, ALBert C., Francestown, accepts call to Boscawen, N. H. 


LINCOLN, GEORGE E., Webster, Mich., accepts call to Riverton 
and West Hartland, Conn. 


McBRIDE, WILuiAM H., Halifax, accepts call to Taunton, Mass, 


McCORMACK, WILi1AM C., Sarnia, Ont., accepts call to Sauk 
Rapids and Cable, Minn. 


MILES, ARTHUR, Pecatonica, I11., resigns. 

MYLNE, GEorGE, Williamston, called to Vicksburg, Mich, 

MULHOLLAND, Joun, Castle, Mont., resigns. 

PEDERSON, H., ord. Oct. 24th, Washburne, Wis. 

PINKERTON, ADAM, Eau Claire, accepts call to Arena, Wis. 

PRESTON, Ri ey L. D., Springfield, called to Glenwood, Minn. 

REID, Joun D., Fergus Falls, Minn., called to Great Falls, Mont, 

ROYCE, LuMAN H., Wataga, called to Bunker Hill, Il. 

SANBORN, FRAncis A., ord. Oct. 25th, Turner, Me. 

SEYMOUR, Epwarp P., ord., Oct. 27th, Morrisville, Vt. 

ie | oe mae DoreEmMvs, Chicago, IIl., called to East ch., Brooklyn 
aXe . 


SMITH, JONATHAN G., New Duluth, Minn., resigns. 

SNELL, Cuarugs Y., Inkster, called to Hillsboro, N. D. 

WHITING, EvsripGe C., Springfield, Mass., called to Fifth 
Ave. ch., Minneapolis, Minn. 

WILLIAMS, MArK W., Mitchell, accepts call to Webster, S. D. 


WOOD, Epwarbp A,, Pelican Rapids, accepts call to Clearwater 
and Hasty, Minn. 


YOUNG, ALBERT A., Monona, Ia., called to Creston and Erwin 
and also to Bryant, 8S. D. 


YOUNG, Joun H., Braddock, Penn., resigns. 


‘ PRESBYTERIAN. 

ALISON, ALEXANDER, Philadelphia, 
Seattle, Wash. 

BOYD, T. M., inst. Nov. 6th, Watsonville, Cal. 

COULSON, GrorGE, ord. Oct. 25th, Paterson, Cal. 

DONALDSON, R. M., Hastings, Minn., called to 
Mont. 

EDMUNDS, F. J., Medford, Ore., resigns. 


HUNTER, PLEASANT, will be inst. Nov. lith, Westminster ch., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

LOUGHLIN, Davin, inst. Oct. 27th, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 

LEWIS, H. A., Smithtown, N, Y., resigns. 

MARTIN, CLEMENT G., Greenport, N. Y., accepts call to San- 
dusky, O. 

MILLIGAN, s.'k., New Castle, called to Wilmington, Del. 

PATTERSON, W. P., Philadelphia, called to Harrisburg, Penn, 

ROBINSON, W. CouRTLAND, inst. Oct. 25th, Clinton, N. Y. 

ROSS, D. M., inst. Oct. 16th, Lebanon ch., San Francisco, Cal. 

WELTY, J. B., Moberly, Mo., resi 


Penn., accepts call to 


Bozeman, 





ns. 

WILLIAMS, F rinceton Pheo. Sem., accepts call to 
Boundary Ave. ch., Baltimore, Md. 

STINSON, W. C., Wauwatosa, Wis., called to Providence, R. I. 
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tersste of owr readers will guide us im the selec- 
tion of works for further notice. 


LORD TENNYSON’S LAST POETRY.* 


Here are the last precious drops from 
the more than golden flagon of Tenny- 
son’s genius. The poet’s wine had no lees 
at the bottom. 

“There on the top of the down, 
The wild heather round me and over me June's 
high blue, 
When I looked at the bracken so bright and the 
heather so brown, 
I thought to myself I would offer this book to 
‘ou, 
x This, and my love together, 
To you that are seventy-seven, 
With a faith as clear as the hights of the June- 
blue heaven, 
Ané a fancy as summer-new 
As the green of the bracken amid the gloom of 
the heather.” 

Is not that a lyric straight from a 
fountain of freshness? The man was old, 
older than the seventy-seven he addressed ; 
but his heart still bubbled warm and true. 

This is not our moment for discussing 
Tennyson’s place among the great poets. 
That place is secure enough. These poems 
of the singer’s old age scarcely suggest 
that any allowance must be made for 
failing powers ; and yet we feel, reverent- 
ly enough, that they are not of his very 
best, save at here and yonder point where 
a flash leaps out. ‘‘ The Death of GEnone” 
is such verse, such verbal expression of a 
fine dramatic incident as can come from 
none but the elect of the muses. We 
read it feeling some vague lack in it, and 
yet compulsion is here that in the end 
forces us to acknowledge the master, as 
when Booth, as Richelieu, totteringly and 
yet terribly handles the heavy brand. 

Tennyson has done one thing for the 
world which has so far been a hindrance 
to due critical appreciation: he has 
demonstrated the possibility of perfect 
directness, clearness and harmony of ex- 
pression in giving forth most virile con- 

‘ ceptions. No person has had to study 
Tennyson to understand him ; no person 
ever will have to do so. Smart critics 
have called him an ‘ English Vergil” on 
this account ; but what Homer did Tenny- 
son echoes in his loftiest song? What 
Theocritus did he steal his eclogs and 
idyls from? It is but shallow, snap shot 
criticism which takes for granted that a 
smooth surface always covers a lack of 
ruggedness witbin. 

It seems to us that this latest, this 
posthumous volume of Tennyson’s old age, 
must be taken in connection with the 
whole body of his poetry. So taken it 
rounds up a period and it closes a cycle. 
From 1839 to 1892, sixty-two years, this 
man’s voice stands for English poetry. 
We may as well own it, he is a greater 
poet than Wordsworth; to our day he 
says more than any Poet save Shake- 
speare ;and we can find out all that he 
says without the aid of a lantern. Look 
at Coleridge's few years of genuine song, 
at Tennyson’s fifty years of incomparable 
productiveness ! 

We speak of Shakespeare as an imper- 
sonal poet, and some would name Tenny- 
son as the prince of egoists. The distinc- 
tion in either case is an empty and mean- 
ingless one. A man’s work is the man, 
even when the man’s private life belies 
his public offerings. If Shakespeare had 
offered himself as Hamlet would the so- 
lilogquy have been any the less forceful, or 
should we have known any more of Shake- 
speare’s personality? Here is Tennyson, 
the man and poet, from his earliest song 
to his last, as visible and unmistakable as 
Shakespeare would have been to us if we 
had had his biogrophy. If we knew not 
aline of Tennyson’s biography would “In 
Memoriam” be-any less personal or any 
more impersonal? Shakespeare never 
wrote a line that was not an expression 
of himself. : 





In this little volume we do not find, and 4 


we did not expect to find, the lyrical 
splendors of ‘‘ The Princess,” the dreamy 
luxury of “‘ The Lotus Eaters,” the amaz- 
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ing power of sustaining a monochord at 
thrilling pitch, which sets ‘‘In Memori- 
am” apart, nor yet the idyllic vigor of 
the Arthurian poems; but here is just 
what is natural in a case like Tennyson’s ; 
senile grandeur, so to call it, the voice of 
ahoary bard singing in sight of death 
bravely and well. 

We think that the future critic in the 
leisure of study will discover in some of 
these poems evidence that Tennyson in 
his last days had an impulse to turn away 
from rhyme and set meters; that Walt 
Whitman and Browning influenced him 
somewhat to seek for a freer if a less mu- 
sical vehicle of expression. It is curious 
and it is pathetic to read the poem ‘‘ The 
Down,” and compare it with ‘‘ The splen- 
dor falls on castle walls,” etc., or to 
peruse a piece like ‘‘ Kapiolani” with 
one’s eyes and ears turned back upon 
some of those mid-manhood bursts of 
power and freedom. Even the stirring 
‘*Riflemen, Form,” republished in this 
volume, tells by contrast with later things 
the story of a great change. ‘‘The Bee 
and the Flower” sings what we mean, 
and as Tennyson himself felt it. In the 
verses ‘* Poets and Critics” he tells for 
the first time, so far as we know, the sin- 
gular fact that a true critic is seldomer 
found than a true poet. 

In ‘* Akbar’s Dream” the versification 
is vigorous; but it is not that of the 
** Tdyls” or that of the ‘‘ Princess.” Here 
a curious ruggedness, a trifle harsh at 
times, suggests Browning in his clearer 
moods. Take this: 


“ And the wild horse, anger, plunged 
To fling me and failed. Miracles! no, not I 
Nor he, nor any. I can but lift the torch 
Of Reason in the dusky cave of Life, 
And gaze on this great miracle, the World, 
Adoring That who made, and makes, and is, 
And is not what I gaze on—all else Form 
Ritual, varying with the tribes of men.” 


We do not think that these poems can 
add anything to the dead Laureate’s noble 
fame, and we are sure that they cannot 
detract from it. Probably the final 
thought about them will be that they 
speak well for the longevity of genius and 
stand for a fine example of poems of a 
momentum which carried a gift even be- 
yond its true goal. 

The poem ‘ Charity” is another Brown- 
ing poem ; and we mention it to call atten- 
tion to its sententiousness and un-Tenny- 
sonian grip of a very un-Tennysonian sub- 
ject. It is a strong poem, strong in the 
way that a fearless handling of an un- 
pleasant theme in a perfectly clean spirit 
can sometimes be; but it is not a Tenny- 
sonian piece. We have no knowledge of 
when it was written and therefore cannot 
say that it smacks of a late change of vi- 
sion or second sight; what we do say is 
that it belongs to a comparatively recent 
vogue in poetry. The same must be re- 
marked of ‘‘ The Dreamer.” ‘‘ The Tour- 
ney” is a ballad vigorous, crisp and thrill- 
ing, but a trifle artificial. 

**God and the Universe,” with its two 
rolling stanzas, and its breadth of mean- 
ing, has a lifting power seldom found in 
contemporary poetry. It is not a com- 
plete poem ; it is like a great chip fallen 
from some block which the poet was 
shaping inte completeness of expression. 
Possibly most of these pieces are touched- 
up leavings of the old fecund days. In 
‘* Akbar’s Dreams” there is ahymn which 
embodies some grand thoughts set to a 
wonderful word-music ; yet the effect of 
the whole is not asymmetrical impression. 
Do we imagine it, or are these last efforts 
of the singer cut short by necessary econ- 
omy of strength? 

‘“* The Silent Voices” is a little ten-line 
piece of absolute beauty, a burst of tender, 
soaring, haunting music : 

“ When the dumb Hour, clothed in black, 
Brings the Dreams about my bed, 
Call me not so often back, 
Silent Voices of the dead, 


Toward the lower ways behind me, 
And the sunlight that is gone! 


* Call me, rather, silent voices, 
Forward to the starry track 
Glimmering up the hights beyond me, 
_ On, and always on !” 
Alfred Tennyson may be denied the 
highest place by certain critics, but no 
critic willdare say that he was nota large 





and well-rounded poet. We expect that he 
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will be regarded by the best judges as 
the greatest of all lyrists, greatest by rea- 
son of the quality and the quantity of his 
song. Certainly his ethical standard was 
higher than that of any of his predeces- 
sors; and what poet ever was so purify- 
ing and at the sametime so free from di- 
dacticism? It is easy to call him a Vergil 
or a Theocritus ; but had he sung like this 
in the days of Elizabeth what should we 
have called him? He had all literatures to 
draw from; but did be not draw mostly 
from his own genius? Is he not, after all 
and above all, the perfectest mouthpiece 
of the nineteenth century with all that 
that may mean? And if this is so who 
shall be greater save him who shall sing 
the twentieth or thirtieth century ? 


2 
. 


THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS 
CHRIST.* 


AMONG the many new problems which 
the application of the historical method to 
the investigation of the Scriptures has 
brought into the forefront of discussion, 
none equals in intense interest the question 
as to the inner development of Jesus Christ, 
the origin and growth of his Messianic con- 
victions, and of the doctrines and teachings 
which he promulgated. The problem 
which the works of Baldensperger and 
Bousset and others of this kind have under- 
taken to solve has become a burning ques- 
tion of the day. To what extent are Christ 
and his Gospel the product of their own 
times, and to what extent have factors and 
forces been active in the production of the 
New Testament religion which can find 
their explanation only in causes higher than 
those at work in the natural ups and down 
of the history of that era? This is the cen- 
tral problem of New Testament discus- 
sion. The isagogical and literary perplex- 
ities in regard to the individual bo*ks in 
the Canon of the New Covenant have all 
their bearings on this enigma; but in com. 
parison to the problem itself they are sub- 
ordinate and preparatory merely, only the 
means to the end not an end, in themselves. 
In other words, the principles at stake here 
in regard to the religion of the New Testa_ 
ment Scriptures are practically the same as 
those involved in all the tiblical discus- 
sions of the day—namely, those of natural- 
ism and supernaturalism. The issue is all 
the more involved because candid criticism 
must and does recognize that the extreme 
supernaturalistic position of the former 
generations in regard to the origin of the 
books of the Bible and their contents is un- 
tenable. The appearance of Jesus Christ 
is a phenomenon of history and calls for an 
explanation as such; the contents and 
character of the sacred books are, as far as 
form at least: is concerned, in the closest 
touch and tone with the thought of the age, 
however much they may contain that is 
new and can be ascribed only to a supernat- 
ural source. 

It is from this point of view that both 
these works, which are representative of 
their kind, approach this intricate problem. 
There can be only one scientific method of 
determining the result—namely, to repro- 
duce in as systematic a form as possible the 
world of thought in which Christ and the 
New Testament writers lived and moved 
and had their being; tben determine the 
contents of the declarations of Christ, and, 
in the third place, determine the relation 
between these. Both Baldensperger and 
Bousset follow out this method, to a great 
extent deal with the same material and 
data, but do not reach the same conclusions. 
Baldensperger, and with him Johann Weiss, 
in his “‘ Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes”’ 
(1892), which two works are closely allied 
in contents and results, emphasize as never 
before the close connection between the 
teachings of Jesus and the views current in 
the best Jewish thought of the day. Bous- 
set, who throughout antagonizes both of 
these writers, brings out into bold relief the 
new features and contents of the New Tes- 
tament proclamations, which can in no way 
or manner find a reasonable explanation in 
the religious or intellectual atmosphere of 
the age. The central thought of his work 
is [doubtless best expressed in the thesis 
of Wellhausen, which he twice cites: ‘‘ The 
Gospel develops the hidden potencies 
(Triebe) of the Old Testament, but it pro- 
tests against the current thought of the 
Judaism of the day.” In other words, it is 
a deeper adaptation of the dictum of St. 

*W. BALDENSPERGER, DAS SELBSTBEWUSTSEIN 
JESU, IM LICHTE DER MESSIANISCHEN HoFFNUN- 
GEN SEINER ZEIT. Zweite Auflage. Strassburg: J. H. 
Ed. Heitz. 1892. 

W. BovssstT, JESU PREDICT IN IHREM GEGENSATZ 
ZUM JUDENTUM. EIN RELIGIONS GESCHICHTLICHER 


VERGLEICH. Gottingen: Vandenh k & Ruprecht. 
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Augustine: “In Veteri Testamento Novum 
latet; in Novo Vetus patet.” (Quest. in 
Exod. 73.) Bousset does not by any means 
deny the close contact and connection be- 
tween New Testament thought and that of 
the age of Christ; but very correctly em- 
phasizes the fact that this connection is 
little more than formal, and that where it 
at first glance seems to be deeper and go to 
the roots, the old truth “‘ Sidwo faciunt (or 
dicunt) idem, non est idem,’’ shows that at 
bottom there is a wide divergency. It is, 
for instance, a fact, that every petition of 
the Lord’s Prayer can be paralleled in the 
sayings of the Rabbis of the day; but who 
would venture to find in these the world 
of meaning found in the prayer taught by 
Christ to his disciples. Deutsch, in his 
“Literary Romance,” draws attention to the 
fact that the New Testament did not invent 
such technical terms as “ Baptism,” “ Re- 
generation,” ‘‘ Justification’? and others. 
This is correct; but in the use of these 
words by Christ and the New Testament 
writers they receive anew soul and a new 
life. A current mold of thought is used ; 
but the metal poured into this mold is 
much more precious than that found in 
them when used by other speakers of the 
New Testament era. The failure to recog- 
nize this in its full length and breadth and 
depth is a weakness of the otherwise excel- 
lent work of Baldensperger, and in the 
nature of the case is a vitalerror. The 
same lack of close discrimination may 
make the extensive use of the so-called 
Hore Talmudice by such men as Light- 
foot, Schéttgen and Delitzsch, more harm- 
ful than helpful. 

Bousset regards as the characteristic new 
feature of Christ’s teachings the faith in 
God asthe Father (Gottvaterglauben—pp. 
41-45), which doctrine, both in name and 
substance, he claims was unknown to later 
Judaism. The latter is undoubtedly the 
case; but not the former. Whether Bous- 
set, under this one general subject, has in- 
cluded all that is new in Christ’s teachings 
is somewhat doubtful. Other and more 
conservative investigators would not yield 
as much to the opponents they refute as he 
does, especially not in this that he regards 
as the two chief topics borrowed from con- 
temporary thought theidea of the kingdom 
of God and the self-judgment of Jesus 
Christ as the Messiah and the Son of Man. 
The general tendency of the work is cer- 
tainly in the right direction, and further 
researches into the sui generis character of 
the contents of the New Testament will 
bring into bolder relief their character as a 
Revelation and the history of a Revelation. 
One cardinal modification of the eschato- 
logical conception of the kingdom of God 
current in New Testament Judaism, is 
made prominent by Bousset, and merits 
special mention: namely this, that Jesus 
proclaimed this kingdom as having already 
been inaugurated by his advent, and that 
the grace of this kingdom was already 
present through him. In regard t» the 
Messianic consciousness of Jesus, the author 
states that the Savior had the deep convic- 
tion ‘that the Father had revealed his inner- 
most being in him as his Son. He felt the 
new life in him and that he was able to im- 
partit to others; and recognized it as his 
special mission to occupy a peculiar atti- 
tude over against the children of God. He 
knew that for them he himself was an un- 
conditional authority, a leader and a hero.”’ 
Careful readers will miss in this and in- 
deed throughout the book the ring of the 
old Christological teachings and recognize 
the echo of modern theology ; but substan- 
tially the author stands on evangelical 
ground. The details of the scheme, as pre- 
sented by Baldensperger throughout, trace 
Christ and bis teachings in their historical 
surroundings and in such a way as to make 
the nexus between the two closer than can 
be satisfactorily demonstrated to be the 
case at cardinal points. He by no means 
denies the supernatural elemert in both the 
person and the teachings of Christ, but they 
are reduced toa minimum. Naturally neith- 
er of these works can be regarded as having 
solved the problem at issue; but they are 
excellent preparatory steps toward the solu- 
tion. The question is yet too new and in- 
tricate for final settlement at this stage. 
The student of New Testament theology 
will welcome both these volumes. 


= ....The Rev. John Wright, D.D,, proposes 
to publish an account of Bibles that once 
belonged to distinguished persons in this or 
other countries, under the title of ‘‘ Histor- 
ical Bibles owned in the United States, 
Canada and Mexico.”” Any one having such 
a Bible in his possession is requested to send 
particulars of size, binding, imprint, date, 
autograph, engravings, inscriptions and 
any historical netes of value to the Rev 
John Wright, D.D., St. Paul, Minn. 
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RECENT FICTION. 


Zachary Phips. By Edwin Lassetter 
_ Bynner. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.25.) In this story Mr. Bynner se- 
cures for himself enviable ground for a 
story-writer to occupy. American history 
is full of romance with a fine background 
of the heroic avd the picturesque. Zachary 
Phips is a novel interesting from the first 
word on through to finis; its realism and 
its romance blending harmoniously, and its 
pictures of contrasting lives keeping up a 
strong illusion of absolute trustworthiness. 
Phipsand Sandy are genuine creations, and 
the glimpses of Aaron Burr, Blennerhassett 
and other historic personages are note- 
worthy in this day of analysis and over- 
finish. One thing, however, has marred 
our pleasure while reading this excellent 
story; we are tired of attacks upon the 
character, motives and doings of Andrew 
Jackson in connection with the War of 
1812 and the Florida campaign. At best 
novel writing is a light business, and the 
novelist at his heaviest wields a mimic 
sword. An American fiction writer should 
be very sure of his standing before under- 
taking to lampoon a pational hero whose 
achievements were second in importance to 
those of George Washington. Jackson 
made mistakes; but even his mistakes 
were patriotic. He was a grim, stern, re- 
lentless genius, a typical American who 
loved his country, a general whose eyes 
were fixed on the goal of national glory. 
If he had been a hesitating, chicke -hearted 
dyspeptic, trembling every moment lest he 
should injure some Indian or some frontier 
trader Florida might to-day be a Spanish 
province. His “By the eternal” fixed a 
large part of our national character. Mr. 
Bynners handling of his materials in this 
story is admirable, and he gives a fine 
historical impression which is as broad 
as the cuuntry from New England to 
Louisiana with the added charm of a 
glimpse of diplomatic life in I.ond n. 
The Quality of Mercy. By W. D. How- 
ells. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Paper cover, 75 cents.) There is a solidity 
of art in these later novels of Mr. Howells 
which, if it does not lift the stories them- 
selves into an atmosphere of unqualified 
interest, makes us better understand what 
Mr. Howells may have meant when he said 
that at present the art of fiction is finer 
than it was in Scott’s day; for certainly 
Sir Walter never could set words together 
with such aptness of correlation as appears 
in these graceful and polished paragraphs. 
The Quality of Mercy is a depressing novel, 
true to a certain phase of American life, 
being, indeed, a minutely wrought and 
severely lifelike picture of an embezzler’s 
experiences in Canada, set over against the 
effect of his wrong-doing upon the family 
he left behind him when he absconded. 
There is nothing to relieve the stress of a 
vulgar crime and its consequences—noth- 
ing, that is, save the charming workman- 
ship of the novelist. One thing we note 
with pleasure; Mr. Howells, at the zenith 
of his strength, has at last mustered cour- 
age to tackle landscape and weather; and, 
consequently, we have in this book bits of 
scenery presented with inimitable com- 
mand of colors and perspective, and witha 
perfect knowledge of how to make them add 
to the verisimilitude of dramatic situations, 
Old Ways and New. By Viola Rose- 

boro’. (New York: The Century Co. $1.25.) 

This is the first book of a writer who has 

made a pleasant impression in the maga- 

zines. It contains some good stories well 

told, and the publishers have given it a 

handsome make-up. My Uncle and 

My Curé. By Jean de La Bréte, translated 
by Ernest Redwood. (New York: Dodd, 

Mead & Co.) We noticed this charming 
story when the French edition appeared. 
The present translation is fairly good, tho 
we note some amusing mistakes. For in- 
stance, the French verb “‘ embrasser”’ is ren- 
dered by our verb ** toembrace”’ in a sen- 
tence like “‘he embraced me on both 
cheeks,” where it should be ‘‘ he kissed me 
on both cheeks.” Cassell Publishing 
Co. have issued an excellent translation of 
Daudet’s La Belle Niverndise in their 
pretty series the ‘“‘ Children's Library.” It 
is charmingly illustrated, Giovannt 
and the Other. By Francis Hodgson Bur- 
nett, (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50.) Wecannot help feeling that these 
stories are in a large degree the outcome of 
a mechanical operation. Whenever a 
‘ writer of fiction begins to boast of his or 
her realism itis time for the critic to look 
sharp and for the reader to shy off. When- 
ever imagination is denied its own by a 
genius like Mrs. Burnett, it is suggested 
that she needs rest. Not-one of these stories 
is above the average of current fiction 
for children; moreover, they are im- 


























aginative, almost to  fancifulness! 
Trish Fairy Tales. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by W. B. Yeats. (New York: 
Cassell Publishing Co. 75 cents.) This is 
another issue of the ‘Children’s Library,” 
containing many stories founded on Irish 
fairy legends and lore. The illustrations 
by Jack B. Yeats amount to little; but the 
stories will be founi attractive by those 
who like fairy tales. An Heir to Mil- 
ions, By Edgar Fawcett, (Chicago: F. 
J. Schulte & Co.) Mr. Fawcett is a poet 
and, in this novel, even his prose diction 
drops easily into alliteration and other 
melodious graces Some of his descriptions 
are very fine—word-paintings to be remem- 
bered. Asa novel An Heir to Millions has 
many good points. Indeed, were it not for 
some needless bitter jibing at the clergy 
with which it is loaded we should call it 
one of Mr. Fawcett’s best stories. Two or 
three of the, principal characters are 
strongly drawn, and the aim of the writer 
is well carried out. Under Pressure. 
By the Marchesa Theodli. (New York: 
Macmillan & Co. $1.00.) Thisis a novel of 
Italian life. and its chief point of interest 
turns upon the betrothal of two young 
people under the pressure cf parental force, 
and the outcome of it all. It is a story of 
strong situations and picturesque incidents, 
and through it there runs a current of 
genuine human sympathy and experience. 
The style is measured and a rifle stiff ; but 
the story holds its reader by the fascination 
of romance decidedly novel in some of its 
aspects. Prince Serebryani, by Count 
Alexis Tolstoi (New York, Dodd, Mead & 
Co., $1.50), is an interesting historical 
romance of the time of Ivan the 
Terrible, and of the conquest of Sibe- 
ria. The translation, by Jeremiah 
Curtin, appears to be well done. 
Characteristics. By S. Weir Mitchell. 
(New York: The Century Co. $1.25.) Dr. 
Mitchell has hit upon an excellent form of 
embodying his views of life and his philos- 
ophy of human motives and impulses. This 
book is not a novel, and yet it is a fiction 
containing most of the elements and inci- 
dents of one. We read it while it was ap- 
pearing in the Century Magazine, and 
found it a novel treat; and we predict for it 
a cordial greeting from a large class of in- 
tellectual readers. Perusing it is like spend- 
ing a fortnight with a bevy of choice 
friends, whose refinement, culture and deep 
insight in o life make every moment a 
precious surprise. Harper & Brothers 
have issued a new and revised edition of 
William Black’s novel, Green Pastures and 
Piccadilly. Cloth. 90 cents. English- 
man’s Haven, by W. J. Gordon (New York, 
D. Appleton & Co., 41.50), is a bright, stir- 
ring story of sea and land, fullof adventure 
and lively incidents. Boys especially will 
find it delightfully entertaining. Illustrat- 
ed. Woe to the Conquered, by Karl 
Berkow, translated by H. E. M. (Chicago: 
Rand, McNally & Co. 5) cents.) Thisisa 
romance of the Moors in Spain during the 
later part of the fifteenth century. It deals 
in a sensational way with the religious and 
political passions and excesses of that period; 
some of its chapters ares rongly dramatic. 
Bethaven Tales, Crow’s Nest, Una 
and King David. By Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
(New York: The Century Co. 41.25.) Ina 
handsome volume these excellent stories 
with some fin2 illustrations are now first 
brought together. The one entitled ‘‘ Una 
and King David” was contributed to THE 
INDEPENDENT, in whose columns it found 
earliest and due appreciation. Mrs. Harri- 
son is quite at home with the subjects here 
chosen, and her book cannot fail to charm 
every reader who likes good tales engaging- 
ly told. Passing the Love of Women, 
by Mrs. J. H. Needell (New York, D. Apple- 
ton & Co., $1.00), amounts to more than an 
ordinary English novel. A certain strain 
of power runs through it; aud yet we do 
not like it. Indeed, Mrs. Needell has never 
pleased us with her stories. The veteran 
































| novel reader will, however, doubtless find 


a good deal of entertainment and a certain 
sort of stimulus in reading this rather un- 
common book. Adventures of Shirlock 
Holmes. By A. Conan Doyle. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50. Illustrated.) 
Mr. Doyle has been recently making some- 
thing of a stir in a stratum of the literary 
world which lies between legitimate ro- 
mance and downright sensation in fiction. 
The Adventures of Shirlock Holmes is a 
book with a considerable element of blood 
and thunder in it, much mystery, clever 
handling of incidents, and a handy art of 
working out a plot. It is the story of Shir- 
lock Holmes running through a group or 
series of short tales of adventure and de- 
tective work, and each of these individual 
sketches is interesting for some more or less 
striking novelty of invention and for admi- 
rable cleverness of construction. Taken 





all together, it is a book to be 
read with pleasure and to be tossed 
aside without any sense of regret. 
In Old St. Stephen’s, by Jeanie Drake (New 
York, D. Appleton & Co.). is a story of 
Southern life before the War, with pleasing 
and life like descriptions of scenes and in- 
cidents of social experience on plantation 
and incity. There is a duel with romantic 
consequences, and the story runs on very 
picturesquely to a fitting end.———Mr. 

Wittt’s Widow. By Anthony Hope. (New 
York; United States Book Co) This is the 
story of the daughter of an English artist. 

The girl is convicted and imprisoned for 
stealing a pair of shoes and afterward be- 
comes Mr. Witt’s Widow. Thereby hangs 
a love story somewhat frivolous, as the sub- 
title suggests, but possessing a fair pinch 
of interest. Ruth Marsh, by F. Bean 
(New York, United States Book Co., 50 
cents), tells the story of a young girl, the 
daughter of an Aroostook farmer, who has 
two lovers. Crime in the form of involun- 
tary manslaughter interferes with court- 
ship and brings about a chain of doleful 
circumstances, ending in distress and dis- 
appointment. ‘A Soul from Pudge’s 
Corners. By Jessie F. O’Donnell. (D. W. 
Dillingham. 50cents.) A volume of read 

able short stories, collected from the jour- 
nals and magazines in which they first ap- 
peared.——Tiomane, by Jaques Vincent, 
from the French, by Sara C. Tracy. (Chi- 
cago: Rand, McNally & Co. 25 cents.) A 
passably good translation of a genuinely 
sweet and touching story which will 
be read with delight by young people. 
The Preacher’s Daughter. By Amelia 
E. Barr. (Boston: Bradley & Woodruff. 
$1.25.) A’ rathe®f commonplace English 
story by a writer who has done much bet- 
ter.———A Big Stake, by Mrs. Robert Joce- 
lyn (Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., 50 
cents), is a novel which may be classed 
with the stories by the Duchess so much 
liked in certain circles of intelligence, sto- 
ries drawn out to almost limitless propor- 
tions of insipidity. Lee & Shepard 
have issued in their ‘Good Company Se- 
ries’? Mrs. Jane G. Austin’s novel, Dora 
Darling, which is well told and an unusu- 
ally interesting story of army life during 
the War of the Rebellion.———-In the Vul- 
ture’s Nest, by Mildred Fairfax (Chicago, 
The Congregational Sunday-School gnd 
Publication Society, $1.50), tells the story 
of Antoinette de Bourlemont, a heroine 
wao lived in the reign of Charles IX of 
France. It is a romance of the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew’s Day and gives quite a 
vivid picture of a young girl’s experiences, 
Many noted historical characters are pre- 
sented, and the setting of the story isstrong 
and attractive-——-—The Medicine Lady, 
by L. T. Meade (New York, Cassell Pub- 
lishing Co., $1.00), is a sensational story of 
medicine, poisoning, dark passions and the 
like. It isnot the worst sort of novel, but 
it does not run in a lofty vein.———The 
Snare of the Fowler, by Mrs. Alexander 
(New York, Cassell Publishing Co., $1.00), 
comes up to the mark of an average three 
volume English novel of the second or third 
class. A story that many women and some 
men will read without knowing what they 
found in it to hold their attention. 
Field-Farings. By Martha McWil- 
liams. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) 
To read this little book is to commune with 
Nature in her choicest moods, in company 
with a most sympathetic and appreciative 
commentator. It is a book of color, per- 
fume and dream. The haze of an Indian- 
summer sentiment hangs about it ; and if 
it is not poetry it is very poetical prose. 
The idyllic touch is softened here to some- 
thing exquisitely artificial, and yet it is all 
very fresh and sweet, as if Arcadia had 
been sprinkled from a watering-can full of 
delicately perfumed cistern water, and all 
the goats had been milked by maidens in 
full evening dress! But the author of 
Field-Farings knows her birds, her plants, 
her winds, her brooks, her seasons; and she 
has filled her book with charming chatter 
about them.——Maid Marian and Robin 
Hood. By J. E. Murdock. (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. Illustrated.) 
This is a romance of Sherwood Forest in 
the time of bold Robin Hood and his robber 
clan. The spirit of the lawless days is pre- 
sented with force, and the drama of the old 
wildwood tradition holds its fascination 
throughout. A good plot and plenty of 
stirring incidents make up for a rather 
prosy style.-——-—The Reputation of George 
Saxon, and Other Stories. By Morley 
Roberts. (New York: Cassell Publishing 
Co. $1.50.) Eleven short stories by a writer 
who knows how to make his pages attract- 
ive, by spreading life over them in liberal 
quantities. We do not like all of these 
stories; but we are free to say that Mr. 























Roberts impresses us as having a genius. 





The Canon of the Oid Testament, by Tc- 
bias Mullen, Bishop of Erie—a book which 
has for its title-page motto “I, for my part, 
would not believe the Gospel unless the 
authority of the Catholic Church moved 
me to it ’°—is a work not at all in the scien- 
tific line and spirit of the better Roman 
Catholic writers, nor a careful seeking and 
exposition of fact as such, but one whose 
“main object, aimed at from first to last,” 
is “‘ to prove that the canon of the Old Tes- 
tament is that catalog of books, of which, 
together with the New Testament,the Coun- 
cil of Trent in its Fourth Session declared 
that ‘God is the Author.’’’ In other words, 
it is a polemic in somewhat milder style, 
but with essentially the spirit of the old con- 
troversialists who favored the original Dou- 
ay and Rheims Version, and were answered 
in kind by Fulke. It is generally, and almost 
solely, a polemic in favor of the canonicity 
of the Apocrypha, against the Protestant 
Confessions and the Protestant Bibles, and 
against the Protestants themselves; of no 
greater erudition. than belongs (or should 
belong) to the ordinary seminary course 
of a theological student, and of no more 
fairness than belongs to ecclesiastical 
partisan controversies of grade not the 
highest. Its effect can be’ scarcely other 
than to furnish fanaticism with weapons 
for unfair warfare, and toconfirm the bigot - 
ed in false judgment, unreasonable hatred, 
and the use of more than questionable 
means and arguments. In dealing with 
the effects of indiscriminate reading of the 
Protestant Bible, the author hunts up a 
list of insane individual enormities, no 
matter what their pertinence; all the 
while with a most sublime ignoring of 
what American communities might say in 
the tu quoque line, should they descend 
to that style of argument, and tabulate 
criminal statistics according to sect. In 
falsely charging foulness upon Luther, 
and anarchy and the hke as the direct 
result of his teachings, he forgets—not 
oualy the manners of the age, but—what a 
flood of foulness and iniquity were opposed 
by Luther ; nor would he dare to drag into 
the light of day, nor probably be suffered 
by the laws of the land to print in plain 
English the opposing controversial deliv- 
erances of that age. Scholars know, more- 
over, something of certain ecclesiastical 
authorities, which Blackstone mentioned as 
the foulest books in any language; and 
also of long prurient passages in certain 
standard works on priestly casuistry, whose 
very existence, a few years ago, was pub- 
licly denied by those known to use them. 
But to leave this peculiar partisan aspect 
of the book, it is as well to say that while 
the author is a thorough advocate, he can- 
not be called a good technical scholar. At 
the very start he repeats the old error that 
biblos meant originally ‘‘the inner bark 
of the papyrus pla‘t.’’ In speaking of the 
catalog of the Nestorian writer, ‘“ Kbed 
Jesu,” he cites the old and inaccurate 
publication of Abraham Echellensis— 
condemned by J. S. Assemani, whom 
the author also cites, and through whom 
he might have known enough to forbear re- 
liance on Abraham Echellensis. In the Ap- 
pendix, the author gives, in quotation 
marks, an alleged translation of that cata- 
log so far as pertains to the Bible. But it 
is merely the substance of the catalog, with 
omissions of words, and great transposi- 
tions of the order. But in the higher schol- 
arship, and iu the matter of being up to the 
times, or abreast of the literature of the 
subject, the book is wanting. Respecting 
his account of Bible dissemination, the au- 
thor says: 

“The Popes have at all times encouraged any 
honest effort to disseminate the Scriptures en- 
tire and uncorrupt in the vernacular of every 
country.” 

Again : 

“The Bible, or at least the New Testament, as 

well as the prayer book, the catechism, crucifix 
and rosary generally constitute a part of the ap- 
purtenances found in every Catholic household, 
however humble.” 
For whom -were those assertions made ? 
The author apparently possesses one ad- 
vantage which many of us would like to 
obtain, viz., access to the late John Gilmary 
Shea’s tract on American editions of Ro- 
man Catholic Bibles and New Testaments. 
If, further, he could show us copies of the 
Spanish New Testament and Bible, men- 
tioned on p. 429 of his work (we do not 
affirm or deny his bibliographical correct- 
ness on the point), he will do more than the 
library of the American Bible Society 
can do. In giving a pretty full list 
of English Roman Catholic Bibles and 
Testaments printed in America, the author 
has a paragraph (p. 416) on ‘‘ The Devereux 
New Testament, Utica, 1829,” ‘“ Approved 
by the Right Rev. John Dubois, Catholic 
Bishop of New York.”’ Says the author: 

“This edition was stereotyped and printed at 
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Utica, by William Williams, for the proprietors 
at whose instance and expense the enterprise 
was started and completed, in order to provide 
the Catholic schoois of Utica with cheap copies 


of the New Testament.” 


Now here the author is under a mistake. 
William Williaris, an excellent Protestant 
(father, by the by, of the late Chinese 
scholar, 8S. Wells Williams, and of the late 
Rev. William Frederic Williams, mission- 
ary in Mesopotamia), desired to circulate the 
New Testament among the Catholics of 
Utica, and induced his friend Mr. Devereux 
to obtain Bishop Dubois’s official authori- 
Mr. Williams printed and pub- 
lished the edition entirely at his own ex- 
pense ; and the Catholics received from him 
many copies for their school (or schools) as 
a free gift ; the copies usually delivered 
every Saturday night by the cornbasketful. 
Mr. Devereux and Mr. Williams were on very 
friendly terms, and thus far Mr. Devereux 
But the copies thus 
given were never. circulated. The books 
were delivered in the cornbasket, and never 
seen nor heard of more, till, years afterward 
some quiet circumstances, and some chuck- 
ling spoken hints, it is said, made room for 
the inference that the contents of the 


zation. 


went in the matter. 


cornbasket were used to s‘art 


Sunday morning fires in the sanctu- 
ary where the books were delivered. 
The plates were used for one or two editions 
more, and finally passed into the possession 
of Sadlier & Co., the Catholic publishers, 
and were not worn out when last heard 
from. But enough. The author shows 
ability in partisan leadership; and he has 
been taught some of the good lessons which 
his opponents have given to the world. On 
the principle “ Fas est et ab hoste doceri,” 
and for learning the art of writing for 
sectarian purposes merely, its perusal 
might repay a controversialist on either 
side: but for straightforward, honest in- 
struction in the truth, it would be better to 
(Large 8vo., pp. xxiv, 664. 
Price, $3.00 ) 


go elsewhere. 
New York: Fr. Fustet & Co. 


Among excellent books we 


Metropolitan Tabernacle, London. 


give hints and suggestions which grow out 
of the author’s experience and have the 
simple directness which characterizes Dr. 
Pierson. (The Baker and Taylor Co., New 
‘We have learned to ex- 
pect much from any book which comes from 
H.C. G. Moule, Principal of Ridley Hall 
and formerly Fellow of Cambridge (Eng- 
We commend heartily to our read- 
Ser- 
mons from New Testament Texts on Vari- 
ous Aspects of the Glory and Work of 
Christ. (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 
The same publishers (at the 





York. 75 cents.) 


land). 
ers his recent volume, Christ is All. 





$1.25.) 


can only 
notice with brief mention we name My 
Septuagint an interesting collection of pa- 
pers on miscellaneous subjects by the Rev. 
Charles Force Deems, D.D., LL. D.. It owes 
its title to the fact that the papers were 
composed after the honored and favored au- 
thor had passed his seventieth birthday, 
(Cassell Publishing Company, New York. 
$1.00.)——The Divine Artof Preaching. A 
handsome little collection of lectures de- 
livered by the Rev. Arthur T. Pierson in the 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


$1.50.) This isa modest book, and both in- 
teresting and valuable because itis so. It 
claims to be just what it is, a series of 
sketches of certain events in our Lord’s life 
and of certain localities which throw a 
special light on certain passages brought up 
for review. The work is done well, and pro- 
claimsthe author as belonging in the rare 
class of men who attempt only what they 
are abundantly-able to achieve. The ‘ Fifth 
Gospel ” in this case is, of course, the Land 
and its history. 


The Ainu of Japan. The Religion, 
Superstitions and General History of the 
Hairy Aborigines of Japan. By the Rev. 
John Batchelor. (Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, New York. $1.50.) Little more need 
be said of this book than is suggested by 
the title except that it isa book of very 
considerable interest written by a mission- 
ary of the English Church Missionary So- 
ciety whose long residence and personal 
devotion give him the ability and right to 
speak. The Ainus are the Japanese abo- 
rigines kept down and oppressed by the 
dominant race. Miss Bird has given the 
best account of them we had previously seen, 
but what she has written requires some 
modification and leaves room for much to 
be added. Mr. Batchelor makes the re 

quired corrections and additions. He de- 
scribes these people as less hairy for one 
point than they have been described and as 
more open to Christianizing and civilizing 
influences. His report is hopeful and his 
little book well worth reading. The 
Story of John G. Paton told for Young 
Folks ; or, Thirty Years among South Sea 
Cannibals. By the Rev. James Paton, 
B.A. With forty-five full-page illustra- 
tions by James Finnemore. (A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son, New York. $1.50.) The 
strong pointof this abbreviation is that it 
is prepared by the brother of the mission- 
ary hero who is also the author of his 
brother’s Life. The romance and splendid 
inspiration of the story survive in this re- 
duction which, on the whole, is a better 
book for young persons, as .they will be 
more likely to read it, and read it without 
losing anything of importance.--——The 
Child of the Ganges. A Tale of the Judson 
Mission. By the Rev. Robert N. Barrett. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. 
$1.25.) Our readers will find this an at- 
tractive, in fact, rather exciting story 
from a missionary in India. Its incidents are 
drawn from the marvelous scenery of 
India and its dramatic substance relates 
to the struggle between Christianity and 
Hinduism in the native mind. The story 
belongs to a time thirty years and more 
earlier than the siege of Lucknow, but the 
author does not seem to have been able to 
resist the temptation of incorporating the 
heroic tale of Jessie Brown and the slogan in 
it, notwithstanding the grave doubts which 
have been thrown on it. We name 
here as worthy of mention among good 
and u-eful books Here and Elsewhere; the 
Fortunes of George Adams in Town and 
Country, by the Rev. Harry Jones, M.A. 
(Society for Promoting Christian Knowl 
edge, E. & J. B, Young & Co., New York, 
80 cents); and Don Carlos: Our Childhood’s 











same price) bring out another notable vol- 
ume of sermons, Plain Words on Great 
Themes. By J. Oswald Dykes, Prin~ipal 
and Professor in the Theological College of 
the Presbyterian Church of England. This 
volume and the one named above are pub- 
lished in the “ Preachers of the Age” Series, 
and richly merit the place thus held in that 
excellent series The American Tract 
Society (New York, $1.25) sends us The Gos- 
pel of Gladness, by David James Burrell. 
D.D., a collection of pithy short sermons, 
as direct and pungent as they can be made. 
———Treasure Book of Consolation for AU 
in Sorrow or Suffering, an excellent com- 
pilation by Benjamin Orme, which has now 
reached a second edition. (Dodd, Mead & 
Company, New York. $1.50.) Practical 
Reflections upon Every Verse of the Book of 
Genesis. (Longmans,Green & Co., New York. 
$1.25.) The author of this most suggestive 
volume withholds his name. The Rt. Rev. 
Edward King, Lord Bishop of Lincoln, how- 
ever, stands sponsor for this work, and the 
late Canon Liddon gave his approval to two 
previously published by him on the same 
plan, “ Practical Reflections on every Verse 
of the New Testament ”’ (two volumes) and 
“« Practical Reflections on every Verse of the 
Psalter.” These notes are extremely con- 
densed. No topic is developed. Everything 
is given in hints. Three words have to 
goa great way. Of course, only a master- 
hand could do anything under these condi- 
tions. But we believe that whoever will 
examine this volume and the other three 
will find trace enough of the “‘masterhand.”’ 
The Fifth Gospel, The Land where 
Jesus Lived. By J. M. P. Otts, LL.D. 
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Hero, by Evelyn Everett Green (same pub- 
lishers and price); The Witches’ Den, by 
Phoebe Allen (the same, 60 cents); Jack’s 
Little Girls, by Alice F. Jackson (the 
same, $1.25); Spitewinter, by Helen Shipton 
(the same, 60 cents); Satling and Sealing. 
A Tale of the North Pacific, by Frankfort 
Moore (the same, $1.25). 
good stories, carefully composed and pub- 
lished by the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, and under the supervision 
of their committee. 


Henry Boynton Smith. By Lewis F. 
Stearns, D.D., Late Professor in Bangor 
Theological Seminary, Maine. 
Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 
$1.25.) This volume performs the double 
office of a memorial to its author and to the 
scholar it commemorates. 
the dying energies of the late Lewis F. 
Stearns, Professor in Bangor Theological 
Semina y, and stands as a monument of 
him and of what he might have done for 
the Church and the world had his life been 
spared. It was carried through the press 
after his death by his wife. It is the sev- 
enth volume in the “American Religious 
Leaders”’ Series, where it appears as an orig- 
inal work of great interest and very much 
more than an abridgment of the larger 
“Life and Work,’ published some years 
ago by Mrs. Henry B. Smith in commemo- 
ration of her distinguished hasband, which 
remains, of course, the standard Memoir, 
andis referred to as such in the present 
volume. Henry Boynton Smith was one 
of the two or three greatest theologians 
this country had produced up to the time 
of hisdeath. In natural genius and origi- 
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nal qualifications he can be compared only 
with President Edwards, while in disci- 
plined power and systematic attainment he 
was his superior. His works do not alto- 
gether do him justice. They were never 
fully developed; ard when he broke down 
prematurely under the tremendous strain 
of self-imposed tasks, his friends and ad- 
mirers had to lament the double loss of so 
great a teacher and of the permanent work 
he was capable of bequeathing to the 
American Church. The brief account of 
all this is most happily given in the volume 
before us. Few men could have told the 
story ina manner so scientifically critical 
and atthe same time so appreciative as 
Professor Stearns. The personal narrative 
is extremely interesting and even stirs 
enthusiasm. Professer Smith - enjoyed 
the distinction of a most interesting 
and fascinating personality. Pictures 
of him, as we knew him in various 
situations in life, stand before us as 
we write. There was a vividness in his 
attitude, action and gesture which inter- 
preted itself, and without speech made its 
impression. These qualities were born in 
him and lend their charm to Professor 
Stearns’s entire biographic narrative. The 
more difficult part of the work is the crit- 
ical analysis of Dr. Smith’s theological and 
philosophical position and activity. This 
is the point ag which such: lives as Pro- 
fessor Smith’s become most rich and useful, 
but where the ordinary biographer finds it 
very difficult to sustain his reader’s interest. 
Professor Stearns succeeded admirably in 
this and owed his success to the precision 
and sharpness of his critical analysis. He 
did not permit the narrative to drop into 
vague description but handles the subject 
in a firm way and with a critical vigor 
every way worthy of it. It is a memoir 
which those who knew and honored Pro- 
fessor Smith may read without disappoint- 
ment, and which will give those who did 
not kuow him an adequate conception of 
what he was and how he served his genera- 
tion. 


Prayer-Meeting Theology. A Dialogue. 
By E. J. Morris, author of “‘ Prejudiced In- 
quirers.” (G. P. Putnam's Sons, New 
York. $1.25.) The author of this volume 
is, we belieye, a Congregational pastor at 
Wilkesbarre, Penn. He has made a close 
study of some of the current forms of reli- 
gious speculation and doubt. In the pres 
ent volume three friends meet after the 
prayer-meeting of a “‘ little Congregational 
church in a sequestered Welsh settlement 
in Pennsylvania.”” They have three long 
discussions, and apparently talk the whole 
subject through as it lies on their minds. 
They are each and all equally devoted mem- 
bers of the church, faithful among the 
faithless, prompt, always in their place, 
exemplary and trustworthy. Yet among 
them are found representatives of the wide 
differences in speculation or theological 
position which nowadays divide the Charch. 
A represents a sturdy conservatism, and 
argues that “‘we must maintain the integ- 
rity of our Christianity whatever becomes 
of the brotherhood. That it is bet- 
ter to be unmannerly to our fellow men 
than to be tender of their feelings and 
treacherous to their souls.” C takes the 
most extreme position within the limits of 
orthodox opinion, and represents that class 
of believers in the Church. B takes the 
middle ground. The dialog is managed ex- 
ceedingly well, only we should much like 
to know where the little sequestered chapel 
is whose congregation can hold such talk 
among themselves. We would like to go 
and live there awhile. The topics are the 
greatest, the nature of authority in reli- 
gion, the nature and being of God, 
the mode of his existence and mani- 
festation, revelation and _ particularly 
the relation of faith to agnosticism. More 
space is given to the last topic than to any 
other. The author does not bring the dis- 


inthe air. Wesuppose this to be inten- 
tional, it being his object rather to give the 
three parties a full and complete expression 


confessional or practical. 


nition. A goes off, downcast, saying : 





pute to a decision, but leaves it still hanging [ 


of their position in relation to each other 
than to leave either one in possession of the 
field. So far as the author inculcates a 
dogmatic opinion of this nature we should 
take it to be that wide differences of this 
kind co-exist under the same creed, and do 
not prove fatal to catholic unity either 
The book has 
very much the character of an Episcopal 
Church Congress, in which the author is 
expositor of all sorts of opinion, and which 
adjourns without taking a vote. The par- 
ties separate as wide apart as ever in opin- 
ion, but united as ever in Christian recog- 


“ Having brought our speculations to a definite 
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mature a plan to continue Christian work with- 
out any common basis of Christian faith.” 


C, for his last word, brings out a round 
repetition of the Quaker theology that 


“The Scriptures and the organized Churches 
are but means of grace; and they must neither 
tend nor pete with the fullness of grace 
to which they are to lead the saints. No letter 
of Scripture, no article of a creed, or canon of a 
Church, can be rightly urged against those who 
have reached the end of every commandment in 
walking humbly before God and in the living 
service of their fellow-men.” 


B has the last word, and it is that 


“The doubts which are supposed to restrain 
our prayers, must teach us to pray without 
ceasing.” 





Itinerary of General Washington from 

June 15, 1775, to December 28, 1783. By 

William 3. Baker. (J. B. Lippincott Co., 

Philadelphia. $2.50.) This Itinerary of 

General Washington was originally pub- 

lished in the Pennsylvania Magazine of 

History and Biography. It is now collected 

from the several numbers of that magazine 

and published in one substantial and excep- 

tionally handsome octavo volume, with 

no further changes than were required to 

bring the execution of the earlier chapters 

into agreement with the plan of work 

pursued in the later portions of the Itiner- 

ary, as first published. The main text in 

larger type is intended to presefit an itiner- 

ary from the beginning to the end of the 

War. It is generally given in extracts from 

Washington’s own writings; but where 

this is not possible some other note equally 

authentic, and from an unquestionable orig- 

inal authority takesits place. In afew cases 

the note is supplied by the editor. In all 

cases the authority is indicated. These large- 

type notes are followed by others in smaller 

type taken from sources noted in the text 

or by the editor. They are to be regarded 

as collateral illustration. They contain 

passages of the highest interest and 

importance, and light up the Itinerary in 

the most interesting manner. Many of 

them are taken from the diaries and letters 

of American officers in the Revolution. 

Many come from the published works or 

letters of distinguished Frenchmen who 

were then in the country, as, for example, 

the Marquis de Chastellux or the Chevalier 
de la Luzerne. A considerable number are 

brief, pregnant notes admirably made up 

by the editor. The amount of historic 
matter in this way crowded into the volume 
is surprising, but not more surprising than 
that the general effect of the whole should 

be so vivid and dramatic, as if we were 

witnessing a series of events, passing on 
from one to another over a series of apparent 
breaks which are really the natural connec- 
tion between the events. The panoramic 
effect of the whole is admirably given. In 
examining the work done with so much 
skill by Mr. Baker, we have wondered how 
much more the volume might have been 
enriched had the author culled all the 
papers of Anthony Wayne, which have 
been lying so long unpublished in Penn- 
sylvania. We hope the report that we are 
soon to hear more about them is correct. 


Favorite Flies and their Histories. By 
Mary Orvis Marbury. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston and New York.) This unique 
book will delight the angler. It is richly 
manufactured in square octavo form and 
copiously illustrated with thirty-five full- 
page colored reproductions of the best flies 
together with numerous other illustrations 
of interest to the angler. Part I gives in 
good literary style a chatty sketch of what 
is known of the use of flies in angling and 
of the varieties as they gradually came to 
be established in use, along with other mat- 
ter curious and interesting, particularly 
the history of the use of the hackleflies. 
The substantial beginning of what is most 
unique and characteristic in the volume is 
made with Part II, which in a sense is the 
work of the entire brotherhood of American 
anglers,as so large a number of their hon- 
orable company have taken a hand in it. 
The basis of this work is replies to letters 
of inquiry addressed to anglers in all parts 
of the country by the author’s father, 
Charles F. Orvis, of Vermont, from whom 
she inherited her love of the “ gentle sport.” 
These letters were the result of several 
years of correspondence and came from 
every part of the country—from Canada to 
Texasand from Maine to the paradise of 
anglersin Oregon. They are conveniently 
arranged in groups representing the 
writer’s locality, Canada and New Bruns- 
wick heading the list. These letters give 
the replies of several hundred different an- 
glers as to their favorite flies, when, where 
and how to use them, with a great deal of 
good suggestion which can only be appre- 
ciated by reading the book. The author’s 








conclusion, we must call another council to 


editing is good, and especially so in bring- 
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ing the otherwise miscellaneous mass into 
an intelligible order wheré it contributes 
to the design of the book. The plates are 
excellent and beautiful. 


The of Wantley, his Rise, his 
Voracity and his Downfall. By Owen Wis- 
Jer. (Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 
£1.50.) In these days when one is tired of 
concerts, fairs, lectures, kirmesses, etc., 
given for the benefit of something or some- 
body, and books written with “ moral pur- 
pose,” it is a delightful variation to find 
one thing, tho it is only a book, which is 
made all for the enjoyment of it, and to 
read a book which is simply a fascinating 
kind of nonsense. Such an one is The 
Dragon of Wantley. If it has any lesson 
to teach it is so admirably concealed that 
we have been unable to find it. We, with 
a party of boys and girls, have enjoyed its 
absurdity and fun, and pass it on to the 
next group hoping they will also find much 
pleasure in it. The illustrations by Johu 
Stewardson are good.-——The Story of 
Juliette, by Beatrice Washington (Roberts 
Bros., Boston, #1.00), is in quite a different 
vein, and is one of the sweetest, daintiest 
stories we have read ina long time. It is 
properly called a Child’s Romance, and we 
wish there were more children like the 
little French Marie Juliette to weave 
such charming romances. We would 
commend the book in high terms. 
——Baby John, by the author of “ Miss 
Toosey’s Mission” and Dear, by the same 
unknown author (Roberts Brothers, Boston, 
£1.00 and SO cents respectively), are well writ- 
ten and interesting stories for children, not 
excluding those of “ larger growth.” Neither 
has, however, the charm of ‘“‘ Miss Toosey’s 

Mission.”” Why Baby John should have 
given the name to a book in which his part 
is s¢ insignificant is not very apparent. But 
he was a good, sensible baby, and as he prob- 
ably brought together a husband and wife 
who, but for him would have lived apart a}! 
their lives, his part may not have been so 
unimportant after all. Dear is more like a | 
novel, healthy enongh and rot impos- 
sible, but more ordinary than the 
work of an author who once wrote 

Miss Toosey’s Mission’’ should be 

The Little Sister of Wilifred. By A. 
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as Australia. In a more serious retrospect 
he shows how the societies of “ Christian 
Endeavor” took their name from his own 
attempt to render the Hoosier School- 
master’s, ‘Church of the Best Licks” into 
the more respectable phrase of the “‘ Church 
of Christian Ev deavor.”’ 


Dictionary of National Bicgraphy. Ea- 
ited by Sidney Lee. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York. #3.25.) Vol. XXXII of this great 
cyclopedia of British biography carries the 
work on from Lambe to Leigh. The articles 
are all signed, and the list of contributors, 
which seems to be as good as it could be, is 
published. Among the striking articles of 
the volume we note those on Walter Savage 
Landor, by Leslie Stephen ; on Hugh Lati- 
mer, by James Gairdner; on Lanfrauc, by 
the Rev. William Hunt; and on the Land 
seers, by Cosmo Monkhouse. Gen. Charles 
Lee, of Revolutionary fame, and certainly 
one of the most unfortunate gifts ever made 
by the mother country to the roll of Amer- 
ican citizens, appears in the volume on the 
ground of his double citizenship, in an arti- 
cle written by H. Man Chichester, which 
hardly represents the present critical view 
of the subject. Baskingridge, where he was 
captured, is spelled Baskenridge. Doubt 
is strangely thrown on Lee’s bad behavior 
when captured. The capture, which was 
planned and grew out of Tery information, 
is represented as accidental. The estimate 
of Lee’s ability is too high, and the amount 
of dishonorable intrigue attributed to him 
is too small. The article as it stands is, 
however, sufficiently damaging. 





Faith Healing, Christian Science and 
Kindred Phenomena, By J. M. Buckley, 
LL.D. ( The Century Co., New York. £1.25.) 
The basis of this volume is the series of 
articles prepared by the author for the 
Century Magazine. The volume treats of 
faith-healing, divination, coincidences, 
dreams, presentments, apparitions, witch 
craft, ‘Christian Science’ aud mind cure 
Theauthor has no novel theory to present. 
His general method is by strict analysis to 
reduce the thaumaturgic phenomena to 
very moderate dimensions The reality of 
hypnotic and mesmeric phenomena within 
certain rational limits he does not question. 
The number of illustrative examples cok 


not absent even from what can be classed 











primarily among pleasant reading. (New 
York : Harper & Bros.) 


Rhymes and Ballads for Girts and Boys. 
By Susan Coolidge. (Roberts Rrothers, Bos- 
ton. $1.50.) This volume, with its large 
open page, illustrated with Miss Woolsey’s 
verse and with desigus by Harriet Roose- 
velt Richards, E. H. Garret* and others 
makes a thorougi«y pleasing impression. 
Nothing comes from Susan Coolidge ill- 
done. All is carefully finished. Each piece 
bears its mark of grace. On the whole we 
prefer the Ballads, as the kind of work 
Susan Coolidge is most likely to excel in 
Yet in reading over her finished worxman- 
ship in that kind of verse which she styles 
* Rhymes,” we find in her an arch vivacity 
and a simple purity of diction, occasionally 
touched with mirth acd sparkling, which 
lend a charm to verse of this kind. Our 
young friends are to be congratulated that 
such an attractive collection is offered 
them. The mothers who read them aloud 
to the juvenile parliament will appreciate 
the difference between a recreation and a 
task. 


The Dryburgh Edition of the Waverley 
Novels is a new publication of these clas- 
sical romances, undertaken by Macmillan & 
Co., of this city, in connection with A. & C. 
Black, of London and Edinburgh who pub- 
lish the edition. The first number is now 
ont. Waverley; or, Tis Sixty Years Since. 
By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. It is printed 
from Scott's last annotated revision, with 
the notes contributed by the late David 
Laing, LL.D., Scott’s personal friend, and 
Secretary of the Bannatyne Club. The edi- 
tion contains ample glossaries of obscure 
phrases, words and allusions, especially in 
Scottish dialect. It will appear in twenty 
five monthly volumes, at the moderate 
price of #1.25 per volume (Large Crown 
8vo, cloth), and will be embellished with 
two hundred and fifty wood engravings. A 
large paper edition of the same will appear 
at the same time. It is limited to three 
hundred copies for this country and Great 
Britain 

The Works of William Shakespeare 

Edited by William Aldis Wright. In nine 





of students who, without making biology a 


specialty, are anxious to gain a good gereral 


understanding of animal life. The author's 
method of presenting his subjects is not 
original, but it is plain, precise and full, so 
far as each sketch goes. The theory of 
monism seems to be that which is set fore 
most in discussing the origin of life; but 
facts are given without reserve, and the 
author’s attitudes are all libera! enough. 


Hospitality in Town and Country; with 
Usages, Formal and Informal, a neat little 
booklet in the ‘‘Good Form” series (Fred- 
erick A. Stokes & Company, New York 
75 cents), with plenty of good suggestion 
and illumination for people to whom “good 
form ” is the prime condition of happy life 
The basis of the “ good form” expounded 
in this handbook is good sense, good nature 
and consideration. The rules laid down 
are useful only because they take all the 
facts possible in the situation into account, 
and because they work out the conduct 
which aquick wit and fine feeling would 
suggest as proper in the case. 


The Boy Travellersin Central Europe, by 
Thomas W. Knox (Harper & Brothers, New 
York, #2.50), is Mr. Knox’s contribution to 
the * Boy Traveller’s Series " for the coming 
season. The last year’s volume left the 
young company at Stockholm, after having 
traversed the northern lands of Europe 
The present volume carries the company 
through Central Europe on routes person- 
ally explored by the editor. The narrative 
and descriptive parts are interesting and 
dramatic in form. Great pains have been 
taken to be accurate, and the book is co- 
piously and splendidly illustrated 


Uncle Bill’s Children. By Helen Milman 
(J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia 
$1.00.) There could hardly be a better book 
of itsclass than this story of English life 
by en English author (Mrs. Caldwell Croft 
ton). It is bright, well pnt together, and 
thoroughly nice. 


The Macmillan edition of “‘ The Novels of 
Jane Austen in Ten Volumes” has now 
reached Mansfield Park, Vol. I and Vol. IT 
a singulariy attractive edition. in size 
form, letter press and illustrations, which 
deserve a special note of praise 


G. Plympton (Roberts Bros., Boston, $1.00), 
ir a rather daring story, pleasantly told, of 
the adventures of two twin sisters, both 
waifs from home, ove adop*ed by a wealthy 
and large-hearted physician. and the other 
the “slavey” in a boarding house. The 
fortunate girl finds her lost sister, and 
after trying the experiment of exchanging 
places with her, comes back to her adopted 
home to find thac the kind father and 
mother there have room enough and love 
enough for both. The illustratio.s, by the 
author, are graceful, refined and spirited. 


The Hoosier School Master. A Novel re 
vised, with an Introduction and Notes on 
the Dialect. By Edward Eagleston. (Orange 
Judd Company, New York Library Edi- 
tion, $1.50.) It is now twenty-one years 
since the Hoosier School Master began his 
remarkable career, and the publishers have 
signalized his arrival at that literary 
climacteric by republication in a new cloth 
and gilt “Library Edition.” From the 
publishers’ point of view yet stronger 
reasons for republishing are the total 
sale of a round one hundred thousand 
copies, and a strong, unabated sule of 
several thousand copies a year. In the 
literary history of the country, the book is 
the pioneer of the dialect novels, and its 
merits are high enough in that line to 
have carried it into fame at once and kept 

it there. The power of the book does not 

" ~eholly nor even mainly in the dialect, 

v . the dialect as a vehicle for pathos 

and humor wrought out together in a pecu- 

liarly strong combination. The text of the 
story has been subjected in the new edition 
to some revision and more annotation, but 
its new feature is the Introduction where 
we find some interesting items as to the 
history of the book, the dialect employed in 
it, the characters and the attempt to trans- 
late into French and German such tough 
subjects as “right-smart” and ‘“I’ll be 
dog-on’d.”” The book was promptly pirated 
by Routledge in England and large editions 
published in England, in the colonies, andon 
the Continent, for which in those days of no 
international copyright the author received 
not a cent, but got his pay only in fame. 
On the home sales his rewards have been 
only the ‘‘moderate royalty allowed to 
young authors at the beginning of their 
work.” The sale has, however, been re- 
markably steady, and of late has distinctly 
increased. In reviewing the twenty years 
of his book Mr. Eggleston traces to his book, 
with a guiet little chuckle, the heredity of 
the spelling furor which a few years back 


lected in the book would be prodigious if 
they came from any other source than from 
Dr. Buckley. We presume he is able to 
stand cross-examination in court on every 
one of them and to back them up witha 
bushel of affidavits. On the whole the 
book leaves matters very much as they 
were before all this din about faith-heal- 
ing, mind-reading and the like began—ex- 
plicable generally on natural lines, and the 
rest traceable to the anomalies of singular 
happenings and coincidences. 


The Little Dinner. By Christine Terhune 
Herrick. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. #1.00.) We take it that this dimin- 
utive book on the art of dining is an exam- 
ple of the reaction from the long course 
dinner of the orthodox type. Housekeep- 
ers will welcome it, and their husbands will 
add their applause when they catch sight of 
the old-time hospitality of the dinner table 
once more made possible by the simplifica- 
tion of the dinner. Mrs. Herrick’s book 
points out the way and shows by a long list 
of carefully selected bills of fare exactly 
how it can be done. The book contains 
some touches of wit which are as spicy as 
any of the sauces; as, for example, when 
pressing on her readers the importance of 
not attempting more than the means at 
command will allow, she tells the story of 
the woman who begged that the inscription 
on her tomb should be not : ‘“‘She hath done 
what she could,” but ‘‘She hath tried to do 
what she could not.’’ The idea of the book 
is new. It hits a new social need and has 
plenty of good sense and good wit in it. 


Dr. William C. Prime has reprinted ina 
dainty little volume a brief selection of 
some of those eajoyable letters from the 
New Hampshire hills and the Franconia 
district especially (but in their contents by 
no means devoted only to such topics) 
which have appeared from season to season 
in the Journal of Commerce. As in the 
case of Dr. Prime’s extremely popular ‘‘T 
Go A-Fishing,” the book last preceding the 
present one, the subjects touched upon 
range from the charm of the White Moun- 
tains region and the interest in its country- 
folk and in life from their point of view, 
which sympathetic and perceptive people 
can hardly fail to take during summer or 
winter residence among them, to trout- 
fishing, bits of a broad, natoral theology, 
Greek mortuary tablets, Oriental travel, 
and literary and art allusions by one whose 
life has been spent in literature and art. 
Dr.. Prime’s touch is always graceful, and 


volumes. (Macmillan & Co. New York 
$3.00.) The publication of Volume VIII of 


completion of theentire work. The present 


this revision of “The Cambridge Shakes- 
peare,”’ brings us within one volume of the 


volume contains King Lear, Othello. An- 
thony and Cleopatra. and Cymbeline. As 
in the previous volume, the editorial work 
in this volume is expended on the text 
which is brought up to the highest point 
of critical accuracy. The scholarly reader 
is provided in the notes at the bottom of 
each page with all he will require to en 
able him to trace the variations in the read- 
ings, the authority for them, and to weigh 
for himself the evidence in case of doubtful 
and disputed passages. For a reading edi- 
tion this Cambridge revision would seem to 
meet all the requirements, except that the 
paper is a trifle light. 


The Schoolmaster in Literature. (New 
York: The American Book Co, $1.40.) Thisis 
a book in which our school-teachers will find 
much to interest and encourage them. The 
reading matter is not only of a high order ; 
it is especially suited to bring out what 
one might suspect the professional teachers’ 
minds of cherishing as their ‘“‘fads.”’ Some of 
the most renowned teachers of modern 
times here speak of their craft. Old Roger 
Ascham heads the list, and D’Arcy Went- 
worth Thompson comes last ; between these 
we have Moliére, Goethe, Hughes, Thack- 
eray, George Eliot, Dickens and others. 
Dr. Edward Eggleston, author of the 
** Hoosier Schoolmaster,” writes a long and 
very intresting introduction for the volume. 


The Great Streets of the World makes a 
fine appearance in the handsome volume in 
which it is published by the Scribners. 
(New York. $4.00.) It is composed of papers 
originally contributed to Scribner’s Month_ 
ly, by Richard Harding Davis (Broadway, 
illustrated by Frost), Andrew Lang (Picca- 
dilly, illustrated by W. Douglas Almond), 
by Francisque Sorcey (Boulevards of Paris, 
illustrated by Jeanniot), by W. W. Story 
(The Corso of Rome, illustrated by Ettore 
Tito), by Henry James (The Grand Canal, 
illustrated by Alexander Zezzos), by Paul 
Lindau (Unter den Linden, illustrated by 
T. Stahl), and by Isabel F. Hapgood (The 
Névsky Prospékt, illustrated by Ilya Efi- 
movitch Réfin). 


The Study of Animal Life. By J. Arthur 
Thomson, M.A., F.R.S.E. Illustrated. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 
net.) This is the latest volume in Professor 

Knight’s “ University Extension Series,” 


Littell’s Living Age. The quarterly bound 
volume of this compilation, from the best 
English monthlies and quarterlies, is now 
out for the months of July, August and 
September. It is published by Littell & 
Co., Boston. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


The Arena for November contains a 
paper of interest to American writers, by 
Hamlin Garland, entitled “The West in 
Literature.” 





.... William ©. Stoddard, Molly Elliot 
Seawell, Maurice Thompson and Theodora 
R. Jenness are to furnish the serial stories 
for Wide Awake for 1893. 


The Popular Science Monthly for 
December will contain a practical article 
by Dr. Abram Mills Fanning on “‘ Deafness 


and the Care of the Ears.” 


...»-Macmillan & Co. announce “ The Last 
Touches and Other Stories’? by Mrs. Wm 
Kingdon Clifford, whose “Aunt Anne.” 
recently published, has proved so widely 
popular. 


—— A new feature of The Catholic World 
is its illustrations, the November num- 
ber containing two portraits, one of 
Tennyson in bis earlier years, the other of, 
Bishop Wadhams, of Ogdensburg. 


....-Harper & Brothers have just pub- 
lished ‘‘ An Earthly Paragon,” with illus- 
trations by F. V. Du Mond, a novel by Eva 
Wilder McGlasson, who writes the interest- 
Ing story ‘“‘ A Case of Insubordination ” in 
our issue of this week. 


....Harper’s Magazine, for November, 

contains an article on ‘‘Massingerand Ford,” 
being the last of Mr. Lowell’s lectures on 
the Elizabethan dramatists. The Novem- 
ber Century also has an article by Mr. 
Lowell the subject being ‘ Francis Park- 
man.” 
'....The National Baptist has just 
appeared in a new and improved dress 
The new form is smaller than of old, but 
the type used allows room for more reading 
matter than formerly, The change in the 
form of The Congregationalist we have 
noted in another column. 


....The November number of The New 
England Maguzine isa Whittier number. 
The frontispiece is from a photograph of 
the poet taken about 1855. William Sloane 
Kennedy, Frances C. Sparhawk and Mr. 
- Edwin D. Mead, the editor in chief, write of 











kept the civilized world in-a stir as far east 


his suggestiveness clear and helpful a trait 


and it will be found well suited to the needs 


the poet, his work, his influence and his 
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environment ; and a poem, “ The Passing of 
Whittier.” is contributed by Al’en Eastman 


Cross. 


..Mrs. George Wetmore Colles will 
publish for Christmas the*book promised 
for three years to a hundred and fifty sub- 
scribers, on “‘Authors and Writers Asso- 
ciated with Morristown,”’ with achapter on 
Historic Morristown, and illustrations. The 
Those de- 
siring copies will please notify the author, 
or the Messrs. Vogt, her publishers, as the 


price of the book is two dollars. 


edition is limited. 


....Mr William Morton Payne, who has 
been for the past four years the literary ed- 
itor of the Chicago Evening Journal, has 
retired from that position and become asso- 


ciate editor of The Dial. Mr. Payne 


known totheliterary public through his crit- 
ical writings, and also through his transla- 
“Sigurd 
Slembe,’’ published in 1888, and Jaeger’s 


tion of Bjérnson’s drama of 


‘* Life of Ibsen,” published in 1890. 
..The importation by the Messrs. 


Scribner’s Sons, of John Addington Sy- 
monds’s ‘‘ Life of Michael Angelo” has 
placed the work in American care. The 
English house that adventured it abroad 
was Nimmo &Co. To the art student and 
critic this great work of Mr. Symonds may 
justly be characterized as saying the com- 
pletest and most authoritative word yet ut- 
tered, in all probability the last one ever 
needing utterance, on its topic, Grimm and 
all the group of predecessors not excepted. 


..-A member of the staff of this paper 
proposes to compile a very extended list of 
literary, artistic, scientific, popular, fine 
arts, housekeeper’s and of every other ap- 
propriate periodical in the United States 
and England. Itis intended as a literary 
directory for the writing profession, ina 
line with some assistance of the sort now in 
print; but much wider and more recent. 
Publishers and editors of all periodicals 
desiring notice in itare requested to send 
(1) acopy of their journal, (2) a line or so 
stating for how much matter it is their 
custom to pay, (3) if verse is ever available 
and paid for or not, (4) the managing ed- 
itor’s name (if desired for publication). 


Such notice will be most acceptable. 
should be addressed 
PENDENT, N. Y. C.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DO YOU WANT TO ADOPT A BABY? 


Frese et you think this is a new business, 


ing out bebtes on application ; it has oa 





—— before, h yoegeceed but eel vs — 
that’s the sweetest baby I os saw !” 


nm so near the origi ane “ 
this one. Everyone will po = a! 
little black-and-white engra e 
you buta faint idea of f chow eau “ean ge 


I’M A DAISY.” 


which we pro to send to you, transpor- 
tation paid. The little darling rests against 
a pillow, and is in the act of drawing off its 


pink sock, the mate of which 
off and flung aside with a triumphant 


coo. 

The flesh tints are perfect, ons the eyes follow 
eexqui- 
of 
ern 
painters of bray life) are to be eas to those 
mily Maga- 

zine for 1893. The Me ge ye cannot be 


you, no matter where you stan 
sitereproductions of this greatest paintin 
Ida Waugh (the most celeb 


who subscribe to Demorest’s 


life size, and absoiutcly lifelike. 


also in preparation, to pens to our sub- 
8 eae by 
aud 


scribers Garin 1893, other 


such artists as Percy Moran, umphrey, 


Louis Deschamps, and others of world-wi é 
renown. Take only two exam pes ee ia 
a ‘an- 


we did during the past year, “A 
sies,” and “A White House Orchid” b 


wife of i csitent Harrison, and you will see 


what our promises mean. 
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ne for Ww a gallery of ex- 
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Metra ions and 
subject matter, that will keepeveryone 7. 
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quisite works of art o gma 
ne that cannot 
jena world for its beautiful 


ed on all the topics of the day, and a 


fads and different items of interest about the 

interesting 
gay, for the 
ile Demorest’s is not 


household, besides furnishin: 
reading matter, both ve an 
whole family; and w 
a fashion Magazine, its fashion pages are per- 
fect, and we 

terns you wis 


scription at once, aa 
et over $25 in value. x 


York. » If you are unacquainted 
Magazine, esnd 10 cents for a specimen copy. 







has been yo 


ive you, free of cost, all the pat- 
to use during the year, and 
in any size you choose.q Send in your sub- 
and you will really 
dress the publisher, 
Jennings Demorest, 15 East 14th a 





The Authority of Holy ‘Scripture. 
Fourth Edition. = 
The Bible, the Church, and the Reason. 

The Three Great Fountains of st 





DR. CHARLES A. BRIGGS 


WRITINGS 


The following books by Dr. Briggs 
fully define the author's position, 
and are necessary to an understand- 


ing of the case. 


The Case Against Professor Briggs. Cr. 


8vo, paper, net, 


augural Address. 


8vo, paper, net, 


Authority. Cr. 8vo, 


Messianic Prophecy. The Prediction of 
the Fulfillment of Redemption one 


the Messiah. A critical study of t 


Messianic passages of the Old Testa- 
ment in the order of —_— eee 


Cr. 8vo, ¢ ° 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


In- 


50 
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‘HE IS WAITING FOR ME.” 
, From Sweet Bells Outof Tune,” in“ The Century.” 








“ Sweet Bells Out of Tune,” 


The Novel of New York Society, 


by Mrs. Burton Harrison, 


is one of the great fiction features of 
the new volume of THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE which begins with the No- 
vember number. Mrs. Harrison wrote 
‘The Anglomaniacs,” and her new 
story even excels that in interest. It 
opens with a fashionable wedding. The 
illustrations are as striking as the text. 


The November « Century ”’ 


is one of the best numbers of a maga- 
zine ever issued. In it begins the great 
series on ‘‘ The Bible and Science,” 

opening with ‘‘ Does the Bible contain 
Scientific Errors?"’ by Prof. Shields. 
Bishop Potter's article on Sunday and 
the World's Fair is here; also three 
complete stories. The contributors in- 
clude Lowell, Eggleston, T. B. Aldrich, 
Rudyard Kipling, General and Senatcr 
Sherman (a series of hitherto unpub- 
lished letters which passed between the 
brothers), Archibald Forbes, and other 
famous people. See this November num- 
ber. Begin a year's subscription with it — 
price, $4.00. December will be the great 
Christmas Number. 


THE CENTURY CO., 
33 East 17th Street, New York. 


A. C, Armstrong and Son 


HAVE NOW READY. 
Thirty Years Among South Sea Cannibals. 


The Story of John G, Paton. 
TOLD FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


By JAMES PATON. With 45 Full-Page Illustrations 
from Original Designs. Large 12mo. 400 Pages. 
Handsomely Bound in Illuminated Cloth, $1.50. 
The service of a gifted Artist has been em- 
ployed to make this Book every way 

attractive. The Story is ‘‘ Fasci- 

nating in some parts as many 
a romance,”’’ 


2. 
Story of the Life of 
Mackay of Uganda. 
TOLD FOR BOYS. 


By Fad sister. With many Full-Page Illustrations. 
Bound in Illuminated Cloth, Large 12mo, $1.50. 


Time veritable romance of noble self-sacrifice.” — 


“The story ischarmingly told—no boy will- mi 
page of this book. tatertry World. , iam 


From the Pulpit tothe Palm Branch 


A Memorial of C. H. SPURGEON— 
only ‘Authorized Life. oS Ae the 


With Five Memorial Sermons. 
BY REV. A. T. PIERSON, D.D. 

Iucluding Verbatim Reports of the Last 

Two Addresses by Mr. Spurgeon, and the 

Last Two Articles he wrote. WITH A 

NEW PORTRAIT and other Illustrations, 

12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Copies sent post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


A.C, ARMSTRONG & SON, 518. 10th St, MY, 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


Wordsworth’s Poems (Selections). 


(HOLIDAY EDITION.) 
Illustrated in photogravure by E H.Garrett. 
Printed on fine dekle-edged laid paper. 
12mo, cloth, ornamental design, gilt top, 
cloth box, $2.50; full leather, gilt top, $3.50. 





Wordsworth’s Poems (Complete). 
(IMPERIAL EDITION.) 
Illustrated, cloth, full 12mo, gilt edge, gilt 
border lines, $1.50; library edition, 12mo, 

cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


Handy Volume Classics. 

An entirely new line of standard books, in 
prose and poetry. Handy in size, carefully 
printed on good paper and bound in fault- 
less style ; each volume is illustrated with 
a frontispiece and title-page in photograv- 
ure and most of the volumes have numer- 
ous additional illustrations by the best ar 
tists. Twenty-three volumes, comprising 
Lucile, Lady of the Lake, Idylls of the 
King, Robert Browning’s, Burns’s and 
Poe’s Works, Lalla Rookh, Sesame and 
Lilies, Cranford, etc. (other vols. in prepa- 
ration). 18mo, 14 white binding, gilt top, 
$1.00 ; cloth gilt, $1.00 ; full silk, $1.50; half 
calf, $2.00; half levant, $2.50 per vol. 
Catalogues giving complete list sent on 

application. 


Famous Types of Womanhood, 
By SARAH K. BOLTON, author of ‘ Poor 

Boys who became Famous,” etc. Lives of 

Marie Louise, Queen of Prussia, Madame 

Récamier, Jenny Lind, Miss Dix, etc. ; 

with portraits, 12mo, $1.50. 

No books for young people are more popu- 
lar than those by Mrs. Bolton, and this vol- 
ume is one of the best of the series. 


The Imperial Edition ot Standard 
Poetical Works. 

Printed on fine paper, with eight full page 
original illustrations by the best artists, 
attractively bound in durable and uniform 
style ; 20 volumes. full 12mo, cloth, gilt 
edges. gilt border lines, $1.50 per volume. 
.Mrs. Browning. Robt. Browning, Milton, 

Scott, Tennyson, Shakspere, etc. Cata- 

logues giving complete list sent on applica- 

tion. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO,, 


46 East 14th Street, New York. 
100 Purchase St., Boston. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESSSDAYLIGHT 


= LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE 
ae ris Netue Th the great under-world of a 
under-wo! 
pence ae ELEN © OA BELL. Introduction 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 illustra- 
tions from flashlight Photographs o — 45th th thousand 








hi test selling book éver ni gents Wanted,- 
both’ os am —. . Give een Extra Terms, 
we AD oon foe cisoul Lg 


wots Out ¥ 
Bn THINGTON & CO iN ie s 


WORT HinGTON'S MAGAZINE INE 


a New, 


_ all,— aoe 
Brimfal ihtet Best a Cheapest spect her “: 
Livermore. Helen € ‘ampbell, pony r. Francis E. k, and 


scores of others write for it. The best chance ever ese to 
Taty Agent ts. Writefor particulars now. Address as above. 
are using 








SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS jorincion: 


County Seat List. Pittsburgh, New York. 
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NOW READY, 


ANEW NOVEL 


F. Marion Crawford 
Don Orsino 


12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A Sequel to “ Saracin- 
esca” and “ Sant 
Tlario.” 


Don Orsino 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


Uniform with the new edition of 
F, MARION ORAWFORD'S Novels. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Now Ready in the New Uniform Edition of 
F. MARION CRAWFORD'S Novels: 


Mr, Isaacs, - - Cloth, price, $1.00 
Dr. Olaudius, - - “ “$1.00 
Zoroaster, ae a ‘s “$1.00 
A Tale ofa Lonely Parish, ‘ “$1.00 
Saracinesca, - ~- as “$1.00 


Marzio’s Orucifix,- - “ “$1.00 
With the Immortals, - ‘‘ © $1.00 
Greifenstein, £3 “© $1.00 
Sant’ Ilario, pit vest lak ‘© $1.00 
The Three Fates, - af ‘© $1.00 
The Witch of Prague, - “ ‘© $1.00 


Now Ready. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A New Volume of Poems by 
LORD TENNYSON 


The Death of Oenone, 
Akbar’s Dream, 


And Other Poems. 
Uniform with ‘‘The Foresters.’’ 16mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


*,* Large Paper Edition, printed on Hand-made 
Paper. Limited to 200 Copies. For price apply to 
the booksellers. 


“There is as much of sadness as of pleasure in tho 
feeling with which enetakes up this new volume of 
poems. It is the swan-song of a great poet: with 
two or three exceptions, the book is entirely new. 
There is some rare music in it, and some songs that 
none but he could have sung.”—Chicago Tribune. 


By the Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
M.P., F.R.S. 


The Beauties of Nature 
And the Wonders of the World We Live In. 
By Right Hon. Sir JoHN LUBBOCK, 
M.P., F.R.S. With numerous illustra- 
tions and full-page plates. Uniform 
with the new edition of ‘‘ The Pleasures 
of Life.’’ 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.50. 


The Pleasures of Life 


By Sir JoHN LusBsock, M.P., F.R.S. New 
Edition. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.25. 


Just Published. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $2.25 


Student and Singer 
Reminiscences of Charles Santley 


Written by Himself. With two Portraits, 
12mo, cloth, gilt, $2.25. 


The Dryburgh Edition of the 
Waverley Novels 


To be completed in 25 volumes. Illustrated 
with 250 wood engravings, specially 
drawn by eminent artists. 

Subscribers’ names are now being re- 
ceived by all booksellers and by the pub- 
lishers, Each volume will be promptly 
delivered monthly as published. 

VoL. I, Waverley. Illustrated by Charles 
Green. Price, $1.25. Now ready. 


*s* Large Paper Limited Edition, on Hand-made 
Paper. For price apply to the booksellers. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





D, APPLETON & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Abraham Lincoln: The True 
Story of a Great Life. 


By WILLIAM H. HERNDON and JEssE W. 
WEIK. With numerous Illustrations. 
New and revised edition, with an Intro- 
duction by HORACE WHITE. In two vol- 
umes. 12mo. Cloth, $3.00. 


This is probably the most intimate life of Lincoin 
ever written. The book, by Lincoln’s law-partner, 
William H. Herndon, and his friend Jesse W. Weik, 
shows us Lincoln the man. It is a true picture of his 
surroundings and influencesand acts. It isnotan at- 
tempt to construct a political history, with Lincoln 
often in the background, nor is it an effort to apothe- 
osize the American who stands first in our history 
néxt to Washington. The writers knew Lincoln inti- 
mately. Their book is the result of unreserved asso- 
ciation. There is no attempt to portray the man as 
other than he really was, and on this account their 
frank testimony must’be accepte¢, and their biogra- 
phy must take permanent rank as the best and most 
illuminating study of Lincoln’s character and per- 
sonality. Their story, simply told, relieved by char- 
acteristic anecdotes, and vivid with local color, will 
be found a fascinating work. 


Warriors of the Crescent. 


By the late W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMs, 
author of “ Battle Stories from English 
History,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The story of Oriental magnificence, of glittering 
campaigns, fatalistic heroism, and the pillage of the 
marvelous riches of India by the Sultans of Ghazni 
and their followers, comes to the reader like new 
tales of the Arabian Nights. Here we may read the 
exploits of Mahmud, Timur the Tartar, and the Great 
Moguls, It isa splendid but little known chapter of 
history, and Mr. Adams’s graphic, vivid style clothes 
history with the garbof romance, Many who reach 
the dazzling records of Shah Jahan, The True Star of 
the Faith, or Auranyzib, the Conqueror of the Uni- 
verse, will find a new world opened to tnem in these 
pictures of magnificent Oriental despotism. : 


Mrs. Bligh. 


A Novel by RHODA BROUGHTON, author of 
‘Good-bye, Sweetheart,” ‘“‘ Nancy,” etc. 
No. 105, Town and Country Library. 
12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


A new and charming story by an always popular 
novelist. 





For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1, 3 & 5 Bonn StrREET, NEw YorK. 


G. P, Putnam’s Sons, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON, 
Have Now Ready: 
The New Exodus. A Study of 
Israel in Russia. By HAROLD FREDERIC, au- 


thor of “The Young Emperor,” etc. 8vo, illus- 
trated, $2.50. 





CONTENTS:— Para Domoi!”’—The Pariah Com- 
munity--The Barbarian and His Story—Begin- 
nings of the Russo-Jewish Question—Under the 
“Second Hamar” —‘The Golden Age” — Ignatieff 
and the May liaaws—The Czar and His Counsellors 
—The Holy Synod at Work—the Appointment of 
Sergo—Holy Moscow’s Tragic Passover — Marina 
Rostscha and the “Circulars”—The Flight from 
Moscow—St. Petersburg, Odessa, and Kieff—Israel 
in Exile—Appendix. 


The Best Reading. A Classified 
Bibliogyaphy for Easy Reference. With Hints on 
the Selection of Books; on the Formation of 
Libraries, Public and Private ; on Courses of Read- 
ing, etc.; a Guide for the Librarian, Bookbuyer, 
and Bookseller. The classified Lists, arranged 
under 500 subject-headings, include all the most 
desirable books now to be obtained, either in 
Great Britain or the United States, with the prices 
annexed. 4vols., 8vo. First series, $1.50; second 
series, 1877-1881, $1.9 ; third series, 1882-1886, $1.00; 
fourth series, 1887-1591, $1.00. 

“The best work of the kind we have seen.”’—College 
Courant. 

“We know of no manual that can take its place 
as a guide to the selection of a library.”—N. Y. Inde- 
pendent. 

The Scriptures, Hebrew and 
CHRISTIAN. Edited by the Rev. Epwarn T. 
BARTLETT, D.D., Dean of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Divinity School of Philadelphia, and by the 
Rev. JOHN P. PETERS, Ph.D., formerly Professor 
of Old Testament History and Professor of He- 
brew inthe University of Pennsylvania. PART 
ILI. COVERING THE NEW TESTAMENT, now ready. 
12mo, red edges, $2.00, 

PARTI, HEBREW STORY FROM THE CREATION TO 

THE EXILE. 12mo, red edges, #1.50. 
PART II, HEBREW LEGISLATION, TALES, POETRY, 
AND PROPHECY, 12mo, red edges, $1.50. 

“I congratulate you on the issue of a work which 
I am sure will find a wide welcome, and the excellent 
features of which make it of permanent value.”’— 
Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, Asst, Bishop of New York. 

* Notes on New Books, Volume II., No. 

IIL., and Prospectus of the Story of the Na- 

tions Series sent on application. 





ROMANTIC MISSIONARY. RECORDS. 





wh, a = 2. — — geo us “Oh 
Natives RETURNING STOLEN Property To Dr. Paton. (Reduced Illustration.) 


A New and Cheaper Edition. Fully Illustrated. 


JOHN G. PATON, Missionary to the New Hebrides. 


An Autobiography, edited by his brother. With an introductory note by Rev. 

A. T. Pierson, D.D. Fully illustrated. 2 vols., boxed, 12mo., cloth, gilt top, net $2.00 

**T have just laid down the most robust and the most fascinating piece of autobiography. that I have 
met with in many a day John G. Paton was made of the same stuff with Livingstone.” —7zeodore 
L. Cuyler, D.D. 

‘‘ I consider it unsurpassed in missionary biography. In the whole course of my extensive reading, 
on these topics, a more stimulating, i inspiring, and every way first-class book has not fallen into my hands, 
Everybod ought to read it.”—Arthur T. Pierson, D.D. 

erhapsthe most important addition for many years to the library of missionary literature is the 
autobiography of John G. Paton.” — The Christian Advocate. 


HENRY MARTYN, Saint and Scholar. 


First Modern Missionary to the Mohammedans. 1781-1812. By George Smith, 
C.1.E., LL.D. With Portrait, Map and Illustrations, Large 8vo., cloth, gilt 
AaB Re SR ly See eMer apt IOS Ae yA aga Ene gran mr $3.5 


The author has, with the skill already displayed in his life of Carey and Duff, produced in ‘this seine 
what will, in all probability, become the standard life of Henry Martyn. 


“ Dr. Smith fills up with healthy human detail what before lay in bare outline. - We have here a Mar 
n who can talk, laugh, and fall ip love like other people, but who, while relating himself wholesomely in 
is way to the rest of his fellows, in what was special to his character and his work, still rises to heights that 
planes the heavens. "_“ Christian World.” 
* The whole biography is brightened up with local colouring that could only be introduced by a 
writer an had himself spent years of usefulness in India.’ The Scotsman.’ 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent post paid on receipt of price by the publishers. 


go Union Sq, East} FL EMING H. REVELL COMPANY “118-450 Madison St 
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eee is called to the ey mer og among many 
new subjects, just issued 


AStranger in Paradise. 
Etched by F. M. SPIEGLE from the picture by A. 
HERTER, exhibited at the Water Color Society’s Ex- 
hibition, 1891, 
Sunday Afternoon in New Engiand. 
After the Pate ih by JENNIE BROWNSCOMBE. 
Lead Kinaly Light! 
on exquisite illustration. of Cardinal NEWMAN'S 
Hymn. Engraved in mezzotint by G. DALE after A. 
E. EMSLIE, R.W.S. 
| Christmas Evein Colonial Times. 
Etched by J.S King from the picture uy J. L. G. FER- 
| 


FINE ART 
PUBLICATIONS. 








uIS, exhibited at National Academy, 1 
Nearer, 
Kindly Light.) Engraved in mezzotint by W. HEN- 
DERSON after A. PLOT. 
Burning of the “‘ Congress.”’ 
After I. 0. DAVIDSON. 
The Engagement Ring. 
After FRANCIS DAY. 
And many others in all branches of Art—~LAN DSCAPE, 
FIGURE, MARINE, SPORTING, ETC., ETC. 
A large selectionof WATER COLORS. 


by the most distinguished artists, native and 
eign, and a choice collection of MOD- 
INTIN 









ERN Gs, an inspection of which is 
cordially invited. 


K LACKNER’S PORTF®OLIOS AND STANDS, 
Stands made of Ash, Oak, Cherry, Mahogany, or any 
other wood. Spec jal designs made to order. 'Port- 
folios in Linen as half-bound in Morocco, 

n all sizes. 
Cc. KLACKNER, 5 East 17th St., New York. 
Or Art Dealers in all the Principal Cities throughout the 
States. 


INQUIRE FOR KLACKNER'S PUBLICATIONS, 
ee 
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“A Miltonic Plea for ~_ teousness.’ 
JOHN H. BARROWS, D. D. 


A Plea for the Gospel. 


By the Rev. GEo. D. HERRON, D.D., au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Message of Jesus,’ “ The 
Larger Christ.”” 16mo, parti cloth, gilt 
top, 75 cents. 
yments of these sermons have been widely pub- the reunion of -Christendom and the 
lish he pm discussed, and many calls have been made 
for their publication’ in this permanent form. 
“Thoughtful people of all denominations, or of no 
denomination at all, may well pay heed to Dr. Herron 
who, in sincerity and ge taal zeal, bids fair to be a 
second Luther.”—Boston Be 
“We greatly wish that ‘ x Plea tor the Gospel’ may 
be read by every minister and indeed by every other 
Christian.”’—Congregationalist. 


The Churchman 


Is specially intended for the use 
of members of the Protestant Epis- 


copal Church, but all who care for 


great subject of Christian Unity will 
find in it much of absorbing interest. 


THE CHURCHMAN is an illustrated weekly news- 
magazine of forty-eight pages—established in 1844, 
and ha’ been for twenty-six years under its present 
editorial and business management. It is the repre- 
sentative Journal of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
being by far the largest paper and has by far the 
largest circulation. 





THOMAS Y.CROWELL & CO., 
48 East (4th Street, New York, 
100 Purchase Street, Boston. _ 
TE HE ¥ HU paid for 25c. (or HAT 
UMAN HAIR, 
<n “- ae H Turns ma ff Ni HA Remedy. 
By P.: HARLEY PA os F.R.A.S. 


Cc. 8S. LONG, % Co., 1018 Arch om Ph iladelpnia, Pa. 
“Every one should read this little book.” —Atheneum. 


~ | EHEINDEPENDENTand THE CHURCHMAN one 
Sensible Birthday or Christ year (new subs spiasiniontins to the latter) $5.00, 


A handsome 72-page cat2logue, brimful of valuable 
maifed fors for all es, creeds and coudicions, 
mailed forstamp. Address PAUL G, MERR 

8S Jefferson Ave., Brooklyn. N. Y.” 


7 LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO..4? Broadway,N.Y, 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


INDIA PROOFS. 
STEEL ENGRAVING, 


BY 


The New York Tribune says: 

Reflecting the many-sided religions 
life he the Church—the most distinctly religious 
journal of the country.” 





Subscription, $3.50 per year; to Clergy, $3.00. 
Single copies, 10 cts. 
Six weeks’ trial subscription, 25 cts. 








M.H. MALLORY & Co., Publishers, 
47 Lafayette Place, New York 





Any subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 





men copy of the paper sent to a 


friend can be accommodated by 


RED CHT He. 


. . M y é S € *¢ 2 » 
Price, $5.00, sic or ee Prepaid. sending mm, Os post al card, the 


—s name and address to which he 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


114 Nassau St., New YorK, 





would like the paper sent. 
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PREACHERS OF THE AGE, 


“ This sertes,as it advances, in no way decreases 
Uniform 12mo Volumes. With Photogravure Por- 
traits, book extra, $1.25 each. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
9. CHRISTIS ALL. By the Rev. Hand- 
Ley C. G. MOULE, M.A., Principal of Ridley 
Hall, Cambridge, England. 

10. PLAIN WORDS on GREAT 
THEMES. By the Rev. J. OSWALD DYKES, D.D., 
Principal of the English Presbyterian College, 
London. 

VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
1. By His Grace the Archbishop of Can- 
TERBURY.—LIVING THEOLOGY. 
“ Full of wise counsels and generous sympathies.” 


—Times. 

2. By the Rev. ALEXANDER MAC. 
LAREN, D.V.—THE CONQUERING CHRIST. 
Second Edition. 


“ Doctrinal yet practical, full of literary feeling 
and SS spiritual passion, Evangelical with- 
out being narrow, moral without const to be Evan- 
gelical; sermons no man could hear without profit, 
we every man may read with advantage.’’—Speaker. 


3. By the Lord Bishop of DERRY.— 
VERBUM CRUCIS. Second Edition. 
‘The eloquent Dr. Alexander has done a rare 
thing for = has published a volume sos sermons. 
eman of culture, thought, trained obser- 
vations and aay life reveals itself in ev —, line.”— 
Glasgow Her 
4. By ae Rev. HUGH PRICE 
HuGHES, M.A.—ETHICAL CHRISTIANITY. 
*,* Circulation forbidden in Russia by the Official 


Censor. 

5. By the Lord Bishopot WAKEFIELD. 
—THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 

By the Rev. H.R. REYNOLDS, D.D., 
Principal of Cheshunt College.—LIGHT AND 
PEACE: Sermonsand Addresses. 

By the Rev. W. J. KNOX LITTLE, 
M.A., Canon Residentiary of Worcester Ca- 
thedral.—THE JoURNEY OF LIFE. 

By the Rev. CHARLES HADDON 


SPURGEON.—MESSAGES TO THE MULTITUDE. 


6. 


For sale at bookstores, or sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 
31 West Twenty-Third Street. New Yerk. 


FALL ISSUES. 


*«* Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 





ADAM'S DAUGHTERS. By Julie MacNair 
Wright. 463 pp. 12mo. 4 illustrations. $1.50. 


An attractive story by a gifted writer. Women 
often ask, ‘‘ What shall we do for a living?” and three 
od maids answer this problem in this true tale 

religions teachings of this story are beauti- 
ful. = we warmly commend it to our readers.” 
CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 


WHAT GIRLS CAN pe. Pet * to_be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister.” a ae . K. Potwin. 


463pp. mo. 4 illustrations. 
harming book, interesting, thrilling, Joe 9 aa 
t 


“Ac 
ive, pure and helpful. Every girl ought tor 
CENTRAL BAPTIST, 


A BAKER’s DOZEN. By Faye Huntington. 
85 pp. I6mo. 2illustrations. 60 cents. 


A well told stery of church work, illustrating the 

blessedness of Christian liberality. 

“ Thirteen delighttul young women, whom all will 
enjoy becoming acquainted with. INTERIOR, 


THE ANDERSONS: Brother and Sister. 
im © Giberne. Ten illustrations. 12mo. 347 pp. 
1.25, 
“A touching sto: . . the moral teaching of 
the book is of the partes kind.’ N. Y. OBSERVER. 
BESIDE THE WATER®* OF Conrert. 
By Agnes Giberne. Sq. 24mo. 389 pp. Gilt, $1. 
“Full of rich comfort and help.’ amteen ER. 
FAN FAN STORIE*®. By ane F. I. B. Smith, 
mo. 283 pp. Illustrated. 75 cts 
“ A delightful book for children. — to find its way 
into our S. S. libraries. - PROTESTANT. 
THE SILVER SHIELD SERIES, Ina box. 
Attractive and unique red and white binding. $1, 
Mether’s Last Words, Joe’s Calling. 
Good Fight. Burning } amps 
“ Very charming weer = the little folks.” 
RALD AND PRESBYTER. 


LITTLE TOT i Seaconsey Six volumes phe - 4 
eS children. Profusely illustrated. I6mo. In a bo: 


Sunnyside Homes. 
Tales for Tots. 
Grandpa’s Travels. 


Grandm Vs Happy Hour. 
A Bundle of Stories. 
Tot’s Favorite Pictures. 
HE & + OF MARY JONES AND 


RIBBLE; the origin of the —- and 
Foreign Bible Sodiety. Illustrated. 16mo. 50 cts. 


A true story, well told, and very readable. 
AND HELPS ON THE Sus DAY 


NTS 
scHOai, LESSONS FOR 1893. By Rev. D. J. 
Burrell, D.D., anv Rev. Joseph D. Burrell. mo $1.25. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, and 
304 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Boston, 54 Bromfield St. PHILA., 1512 Chestnut St. 
ROCHESTER, 93 State St. CHICAGO, 211, 213 Wabash Av. 
CINCINNATI, 176 Elm St. S. FRANCISCO, 735 Market St, 








PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


Artistic Presents of 
Permanent Value 


High-class, new-proof Etchings costing 
from $5 upward. Assorted selections sent on 
approval by express. Descriptive Catalogue 
No. 9, with 50 illustrations, mailed on re 
ceipt of ten centsinstamps. FREDERICK 
KEPPEL & CO., Paris, and 20 East 16th 
St., New York. 

















“A STIRRING SOCIAL STUDY.” 


CONTENTS: Th 
CHILDREN 


Problem of the Chil- 
OF 


dren—The Italian Sium 
THE POOR 





Children—In the Great 
East Side Treadmill— 
Tony and his Tribe— 
The Little Toilers— 








The Truants of our 

By Great Streets—What it 
JACOB A. RUS. u4™iy,al i as 
Tihustrated, tens and - Nurseries 
Square 12mo, $2.50. | The} mee a — 





Outcast and Homeless—Putting a Premium 
on Pauperism—The Verdict of the Potter’s 
Field— — of Children’s Charities. 


children of the 
presents = results of Tis. ‘dbsers ations in ‘this book 
which is, therefore, a su mt to his remarkabl 
agen 3 * How the Other St Lives.” (21.25 net.) It 

written with full knowledge of the facts and with 
warm sympathy. 





*,* Sold by ali booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 





A magazine 5 ad study of 
the German age and 
Literature, is nig ly recom- 
4 —s. i, college _~ 
fessors and the press as “ the ffort yet ma 


assist the student of German aa to interest him in 
his pursuit.” Its BEGINNERS’ CORNER furnishes 
a Ss a —_ vg und interesting course in Ger- 

a year. Sample copies free. P. 
0. “Box iL ‘Manchester: N. H. 





“EDUCATION,” A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
Education is devoted to the science, philosophy and 
literature of education. It Sands in the forefront of 
$5.00 a year. Corre- 


educational magazines. 
; iber ‘International 


60; Education’ and 
thwaite’s Geographical Magazine for $3.50. 


Address: PUBLISHERS EDUCATION, 
50 Bromtield St., Boston, Mass. 


MUSIC. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


SANTA CLAS AND one FAIR‘TES. 
new “Cant ‘ta HowarRp DOANE. 











A 


Easy 
melee, ‘Hemorous “Diatogue Parts, Effective 
KING OF NATIONS. A Anew Service by the Rev, 
OBERT LOWRY. Scripture a Song. posed 
with reference to the present time. 5 cents by mail. 
RieTMAy CROWNS. On the Kindergarten 
rs, W. F. URAFTS 4 . MAIN. 
in comnection with 


6 mail. 
THE CHRISTMAS K ING, a & Feast of Fin 
By Mrs. WILBUR F. CR a e ao umbian 
yoat, intreiec ~ te tions. 6 cents 
ii: a2 Fla 38, $2.96 by mail.) 
3 gg pln 
mail. 


IME. 
oe fresh, simple. Price, 4 ce : 
large lini of Octavo Anthems for Choirs, etc, 


1.18 ty 
S ANNUAL Ne. 2 
nal Carols. 
ORC 


THE BIGLOW AND MAIN CO. 
New York. 


X-Mas Music 


§1 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., 











Arise Shine. Full Anthem, Williams, 25 
cents. Christians Awake. Full Anthem, 
Marsh, 25 cents. O Jerusalem, Thou that 
Bringest. Anthem, Cutler, 15 cents. Christ- 
mas Bells are Gladly Ri«ging. A children’ ~ 
Sunday-school Anthem, Martens, 5 cents. 
Prince of Life. Sunday-school service No. 10, 
Danks, 5 cents. Song of the Angels. — 
Danks, 5 cents. Good News. Carol, Danks, 5 
cents. Salute the Happy Morn. Carol, oat, 
5cents. Ring, Bells Ring. Carol Kimball, 
cents. We Come with Voices Swellin ng. Gael, 
Ahrens, 5 cents. Carol Annual No. 27. (Grace 
collection). Various Authors, 5 cents. Carol 
Annual No. 28. Various Authors, 5 cen 
Jesus, Hail Chtld Most Holy. Full Anthem. 
Warren, 15 we” *Twas Christmas Day. 
Solos and Qt. Hoyt, 15 cents. Hail, Thou 
Long a” Jesus. Solos and Qt., Wil- 
kinson, 15 cents 
also Carol Annuals Nos. 1 to 24 inclusive (already 
published) 5c. each. Liberal discount to Churches 
and Sunday-schoo 
Carols, Anthems, etc., sent on selection when de- 


si 
wot list of Christmas Novelties sent free on applica- 
on. 


WM. A.POND & CO. 


25 Union Square, New York. 


GLORY IN THE ' HIGHEST 
CHRISTMAS JOY. 

HAIL 10 THE KING. 
HAPPY ‘TIDINGS. 


The above are our newest Christmas 

A Services, containing music, recitations, 
Responsive Reading, etc.-each onea Gem. 
Price, 5 cts each, 50 cts per doz., mailed, 
SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SENT FOR 106. 


John m Hood man: Sr. 


Ay PHILA., 
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Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate wo 
tO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave..cor. 16th St.. N-¥. 


Financial. 


ECONOMICS AND MORALITY. 


WHEN the Pealmist wrote ‘‘I have been 
young, and now am old; yet have I not 
seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed 
begging bread,” he uttered a broad eco- 
nomic truth. A man of reputation for 
honesty and work can, barring temporary 
misfortune, usually earn food and cloth- 
ing. There is scarcely a case of long con- 
tinued destitution which bas not arisen 
through some fault of character or moral- 
ity. Good morals, therefore, have a busi- 
ness value. 
The reverse of this maxim is also true; 
civilization is a powerful support to good 
morals. The further we advance in the 
division and refinements of business, the 
more necessary, for example, honesty be- 
comes. There is no place where a man’s 
word, unsupported by written contracts, 
is held so sacred as on the Stock and 
Produce Exchanges. This is so, not be- 
cause the members of those exchanges 
are naturally more honest than their fel- 
lows, but because experience has shown 
that business cannot be conducted 
there on the usual basis of no legal 
responsibility for a bargain unless 
made valid through a payment down or 
by a contract signed by both parties. 
Hence public opinion demands from the 
Exchange members that verbal agree- 
ments shall have all the force of law, at 
the peril of expulsion against any one who 
does not live yp to this high code of busi- 
ness honor. Business requirements have 
made good morals compulsory there, 
Another illustration of the idea can be 
found in the decrease in the number of 
drunkards. It is a noticeable fact that 
public intoxication is much less common 
than it used tobe. It has been remarked 
that in all the great crowds who partici- 
pated in or looked at the parades of the 
Columbian Celebration in New York City 
on October 11th and 12th, the cases of 
drunkenness were comparatively few. 
One reason for this improvement in pub- 
lic drinking habits is to be found in the 
fact that public opinion now condemns 
hard drinking on economic as well as on 
moral grounds. It is perceived by the 
majority of people that intoxication unfits 
men for business and that the drunkard 
with his family is likely directly or indi- 
rectly to become a charge upon his friends 
or upon the community. It is not easy 
for people under such conditions to regard 
hard drinking as a small offense with 
which they have little concern ; it is only 
a question of time when the loss to the 
community from that source will form a 
public opinion which, for public protec- 
tion, will condemn all drunkenness as it 
does burglary. 
Investigations made by the Comptroller 
of the Currency show that over 907 
of our business is done by the passing 
of bills of credit, such as checks or 
commercial notes of hand, instead of cash. 
This is only another way of saying that 
credit is the most powerful thing in mod- 
ern trade. Drop credit from commerce 
and the whole fabric of modern business 
would fall to pieces. Since credit is of 
such importance, business men for the 
protection of society have been obliged to 
lay particular stress upon it and upon the 
necessity of keeping all money agreements 
scrupulously. Hence we find a strong 
public opinion among business men which 
unsparingly condemns all infractions of 
the rules of strict integrity ; so that adis- 
honest man can no longer keep his old 
place in business. He has broken one of 
the rules found necessary by society for 
the protection of those who trade with 
each other ; to condone many such offenses 
would break up commerce. 
From these illustrations we can see that, 
aside from religion, morality receives im- 
portant support from civilization. Asone 
writer puts it: ‘‘ Three solid meals a day 
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break down the sympathy with theft, de- 
structive revenue and other crimes against 
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property and good order.” For the fur- 
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erty become dependent upon the good 


morals of the community, We thus en- 
list self-interest upon the side of religion. 
The observing reader will think of some 
cases where public opinion has not yet 
been directed against certain faults or 
crimes, at least not with compelling force. 
Such cases there are, but the explanation 
lies in the fact that the advance in civili- 
zation and in public knowledge has not ~ 
yet reached them. That in time such 
offenses against good morals will be 
seen to be offenses against the well-being 
of society itself, and will be condemned 
accordingly for economic reasors, is our 
hope for the future ; for, of necessity, the 
code of the Bible must be ahead of the 
code of our civilization. On the other 
hand, recognizing how important is the 
aid morals and society give each other, 
it is proper in a financial column to insist 
that every business man is thus, perforce, 
a preacher of righteousness in an eco- 
nomic sense as the price of his own suc- 
cess, The further the world gets along in 
commerce and trade, the more is the 
merchant and trader compelled for his 
own protection to join his voice with that 
public opinion which gives a business 
assent to the moral code. Nor is it eusy 
to see how the world at large will yield 
full obedience to the Bible standard of 
morals, until commercial public opinion 
finds that standard necessary for the 
profitable conduct of human affairs, or to 
save the community from loss. If this 
be the economic truth, an economic as 
well as a moral responsibility rests upon 
all business men. The combination of 
morality and economics lends pew em- 
phasis to the old truth that ‘all things 
work together for good.” The working is 
slow, but the result we can even now look 
forward to and faintly see. 


7s 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


WITH a national election in progress, it 
was unreasonable to anticipate any activ- 
ity in business; and yet, in view of the 
vital questions involved, and their tremen- 
dous influence upon our national develop- 
ment, it is surprising that trade and in- 
dustry have been so little disturbed. A 
better example of the equipoise in Ameri 
can character could not be found than in 
accepting a result, which, no matter which 
way it has been decided, must have carried 
serious disappointment to an immense 
number of believers on the defeated side. 
It happened that the questions of the late 
canvass have been peculiarly business ques- 
tions. In no previous national election 
has the contest been so sharply concen- 
trated upon a few subjects strictly relat- 
ing to business, commerce or industry ; 
and still it is difficult to recall any guber- 
natorial struggle which has been carricd 
on so quietly, and this in spite of an hon- 
est conviction on both sides that their 
par icular principles only were suited for 
the country’s true welfare. As just said, 
this is a splendid tribute to American sta- 
bility ; and, as soon as the excitement at- 
tending political practices rather than 
political principles passes off, business 
will have a fair opportunity of resuming 
its natural course. 





Altho the week under review has been 
a quiet one, Clearing House returns were 
20¢ larger than in the same week 
last year, indicating a continued Jarge 
volume of trade. In the month of Octo- 
ber the clearings at all cities were about 
13% smaller than in 1891. This was owing 
to the skrinkage of speculation in New 
York, which city accounts for nearly 
half of the country’s whole clearings. 
Outside of New York the increase was 
over 5¢ for the month, the largest gains 
being in the Western ‘cities. For ten 
months the gains ut all cities have been 
10%. This shows not only a liberal en- 
largement over last year’s business. but a 
well-sustained one. Colder weather has 
stimulated the distribution of many arti- 
cles of clothing, while recent rains in 
the West were favorable to growing 
wheat. ‘‘ Bradstreets ” has had interviews 


with more than 1,000 jobbers, commission 
merchants and manufacturers from over 
forty different cities, who report a larger 
distribution for the ten months of 1892 in 
worsteds, 


cottons, woolens, silks, hats, 
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shoes, clothing, groceries, hardware, agri- 
cultural implements, crockery, millinery 
notions, paper, drugs, chemicals, oils, 
paints, glass, rubber goods and other 
staples than in:1891. Failures continue 
few, and there is no great expansion of 
credit in sight. Industry is expanding in 
spite of low prices and small profits, Al- 
together, the business situation may be 
styled excellent, without affording any 
reason for over-sanguine expectations. 


There is no further reason for uneasiness 
aboutthe Treasury. Thecustoms receipts 
for October were, $2,400,000 greater than 
in the same month last year. The follow- 
ing figures show the steady increase in 
receipts from this source for the last few 
months : 


1892. 1891 
MAY... s-usncse cee +«$13,120.000 $11,940,000 
JUNE. .....s.ceveeee 14,610,000 14,160,000 
JULY. dipecyoesasss 17,200.000 15,460,000 
AUZUSE...... eee eee 18,270,000 15,160,000 
SE eee 17,200,000 14,120,000 
OGE.. 6 decvesessnes 16,360,000 13,980,000 


Since July 1st the gain in customs re- 
ceipts has been over $10,000,000 ; a rate of 
increase which if maintained would make 
this revenue exceed Secretary Foster's 
estimate by $12,000,000. The internal 
revenue receipts are alsoincreasing at the 
rate of $12,000,000 a year; so that, allow- 
ing for all payments, Treasury officials 
calculate that if receipts continue as at 
present the cash balance on January ist 
will be close upon $20,000,000. The cir- 
culation remains about $1,606,100,000, or 
$42,000,000 more than last year; and 
the margin of free gold now in the Treas- 
ury is $124,000,000, only $3,600,000 less 
than a year ago, and $13,000,000 greater 
than in July and August last. The 
danger of a Treasury deficit has been 
tided over safely for some time to come. 





The Fall River cotton mills have just 
closed an exceptionally prosperous season. 
Twenty-eight corporations in that city, 
having a capital of $15,700,000, paid $368,- 
000 in dividends during the last quarter, 
which is equal to 9% per annum compared 
with about 7Z last year. As a matter of 
fact, the results have been even more 
favorable than appear; for many con- 
cerns have expended large sums out of 
earnings for improvements, repairs, etc., 
and even then the net earnings (not divi- 
dends) for the last quarter have been at 
the rate of about 17% perannum. When 
it is considered that these are average 
figures and that the mills have been 
handicapped by a reduction in the work- 
ing hours from sixty to fifty-eight hours 
per week, it will be recognized that the 
making of print cloths has been a very 
lucrative business lately. Fall River mill 
stocks have advanced 12¢ within the last 
twelve months. A year ago print cloths 
were selling at 8c., and cotton at 8§c, 
Now, they are quoted at 3 11-16c. and 
8 6-16c. respectively. How long this state 
of prosperity will continue is problemat- 
ical, as speculation already has much to 
do with the firmness in print cloths. This 
situation explains the advance of 7% in 
wages voluntarily o:dered by manufac- 
turers to take effect in December. 





Wheat recovered 1 to 748c. for Novem- 
ber delivery upon better foreign demand, 
and a partial cessation of heavy receipts 
at the West. Exports for the week were 
3,700,000 bushels. Receipts at Western 
points 8,900,000 bushels, the visible supply 
having increased over 2.000,000 bushels, 
and now figuring at 61,600,000 against 
36,200,000 a year ago. The low price of 
wheat is largely attributed to its poor 
quality and early marketing, the latter 
having been encouraged by the mild au- 
tumn. The highest visible supply on rec- 
ord was 63,300,000 bushels in January, 
1887. Corn was stationary at about 49}c., 
and reports of husking are disappointing 
regarding yield, The visible supply of 
corn is 13,800,000 bushels, a larger amount 
at this time than in any year since 1881. 
Oats advanced 1c. to 354c. upon small 
crop movement. Coffee was less active, 
and declined 4 to16c. for Rio No. 7. Raw 
and refined sugars were a shade easier, but 
granulated remains at 6c. Provisions 
were generally firmer, lard rising 50 
points to 8.50@8.75c. for prime city. Pe- 





troleum was dull, refined declining from 
6c. to 5.80c. In metals there was less do- 
ing, but pig iron is firm at $15,00 for No. 
IX. Coffee is steady at aslight advance to 
11.85c. for Lake, Strait’s tinadvanced from 
20.50c. to 20.70c. Turpentine declined 
from 82c, to31ic. In cotton speculation de- 
veloped a stronger tone, middling uplands 
rising 4 and afterward losing a part of 
the advance, closing at 8 9-i6c. Weekly 
receipts were 293,500 bales against 344,600 
same week 1891, and exports 210,000 
and 231,200 bales for the same respective 
weeks. Receipts since September 1st are 
776,000 bales less than same time last year. 


_ Wool was firm and unchanged. For dry 


goods the new demand at first hands is 
better than expected.- Distribution at 
the West keeps of good proportions, tho 
the local jobbing trade is quiet. Staple 
cottons continue well sold up, some makes 
being sold heavily in advance, and prices 
of leading making strong and upward 
tendency. Woolens have been quiet as 
usual at this between seasons’ period. 


Wall Street was influenced by political 
agitation more than any other branch of 
business. Its effects, however, were more 
in restricting business than in influencing 
prices. The market is in a somewhat 
peculiar position; being divided, so to 
speak, against itself. The Industrials 
have assumed such importance in the 
daily dealings that they have much to do 
with giving the stock market its real tone. 
In these, speculation is active, and not 
always of the most healthy character. 
Some of the Industrials are vastly over- 
capitalized, while others are practically 
monopolies threatened with so much new 
competition, that profits must before very 
long be largely curtailed; and nearly all 
are managed with such a degree of secre- 
cy that they repel rather than invite the 
confidence of careful investors. There is 
no reason whatever why these Industrials 
should not command public confidence, if 
- soundly and honestly managed ; but the 
large majority of them have been put 
upon the market purely as speculative 
operations, and there is a feeling that any 
serious reaction in the market will be first 
manifested in this department. On 
the other hand, railroad stocks and 
bonds are regarded in an_ entirely 
different light. The railroads of this 
country were never better managed or 
better equipped thanto-day. There is less 
speculation in them than ever before. 
New construction is falling behind nation- 
al development, and traffic and earnings 
are unprecedented. It can truly be said 
that railroad affairs are exceptionally 
sound. Nothing has prevented a rise in 
railroad stocks and bonds except the de- 
pression in Europe which forced back 
many thousands of shares upon American 
buyers, and a more distant distrust upon 
the silver question. The fear that these 
drawbacks may continue still restrains 
any speculation on the bull side. The 
balance of trade also continues to run 
heavily against us, while last year it 
was heavily in our favor. Europe still 
wants gold, and wilt put every obstacle 
to its flow in this direction. The 
low price of wheat may encourage 
exports; but cotton shipments are be- 
hind, and in view of strikes and large 
stocks abroad, the outlook there is not 
very brilliant; our exports of provisions 
are also diminishing. Meanwhile, dull 
trade and low prices abroad encourage 
shipments of merchandise to this, the 
most prosperous. country in the world; 
hence the unfavorable trade balance. 
The home situation, however, is eminent- 
ly satisfactory in nearly all respects, and 
the intrinsic value of railroad shares, 
measured by their earning capacity, is 
fully assured. The gross earnings on 
twenty-four roads in the fourth week of 
October were 1.27¢ larger than last year, 
and for the third week seventy-nine roads 
reported a gain of 1.38%. In the month 
of October thirty-one roads reported an 
increase of 38.80%. These appear like 
small gains, because compared with the 
phenomenal increases of 1891. Some 
roads are now spending less for improve- 
ments than last year, therefore net results 
are expected to prove better than gross. 





The heavy grain movement helped the 


Grangers, but this will soon diminish. A 
few of the Western roads are expending 
heavy sums in anticipation of the Chicago 
Exposition. The Southern roads have 
suffered from a smaller cotton movement. 





Money has been active and firm, with 
less fear of stringency. Call loan rates 
ruled 6 4, the extreme being 4@8¢. There 
was a fair demand for time money at 
slightly easier rates; 5¢ for 30 days and 
54¢ for 60 to 90 days. Commercial paper 
was alsoin better demand and only mod- 
erate supply at 5@6¢ for 60 days and four 
months. Western demands have reached 
their maximum, while the Southern re- 
quest is still in prospect. The Western 
and Southern resources are, however, Dow 
so ample that the Treasury and Eastern 
money markets are less depended npon. 
From July 1st to November ist the Sub- 
Treasury received only $21,800,000 on de- 
posit for shipments to the West and South, 
compared with $43,200,000 the same 
months in 1891. Foreign exchange was 
strong, owing to the scarcity of commer- 
cial bills, actual rates being 4.833@4.83% 
for long bills. The Bank of England 
failed to raise its discount rate as ex- 
pected, in spite of losing £541,000 bullion 
on shipments to Russia and Germany. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


Nov. 5. Oct. 29. Differences, 
LGRME . .cccoscces £449,012,100 #449,112,800 Dec. 93,700 
Specie..........0. 73,670,000 72,850,900 Dec. 819,100 
42,968,900 45,305,300 Dec. 2,336,400 
Deposits.......... 455,841,500 457,050,100 Dec. 1,208,600 
Circulation ...... 5,653,400 5,635,300 Dec. 17,100 
The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 
Specie.........06 $73,670,000 $72,850,900 Dec. $819,100 
Legal tenders... 42,968,900 45,305,300 Dec. 2,336,400 
Total reserve. . $116,638,900 $118,156,200 Dec. $1,517,300 
Reserve required 

against dep’ts. 113,960,375 114,282,525 Dec. 302,150 
Excess of re- 

serve above 

legal require- 








MORES .5.00000000 2,678,525 215,150 
Excess of reserve Nov. 7, 1891 $6,985,150 
GOVERNMENT BONDS. 

Bid. Asked 
U.S. 48, 1907, remistered.........cceeeceee sees usd 
VU. S. 48, 1907, COUPON... 00. .ceceeeeeeeesenes 14% «15 
Ext. U.S, 2s, 1891, registered.........6 s sss 100 won 
Currency 68, 1895.......ccecceecerceeeeeeeeees Wiig 
Currency 66, 1806.....0..cccccsccccocscccccsces 10934 
Currency 68, 1897......cccccscecccecccenscesses 1124 
Currency 68, 1898 .,....ceeeeeeeeeeeesereeeees 5” re 
Currency 63, 1899.......cccccccccrerscccccceres 118 eve 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

The market for sterling was dull. The 
offerings of commercial bills were fair, but 
buyers were disposed to delay transactions 
until Monday. 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 


Bid. Bid 
AmMETICA..........00005 212 [eens s: Fulton..... 220 
am. Exchaiige eccceces 157 |Mechanics’...... ..... 188 
Broadway...........++ Mechanics’ & Trad’s. By 
Butch hers ia oa ah 132 MEPCANTIIC,.... 0.000005 22 
Centrai National..... 139 erchants’..........++ M49 






450 
400 Metropolitan... 






Chatham «- § 
Chemical 4400 | Metropolis. 400 
City...... 450 |Mount Morris. 280 
Citizens’.. 155 assau.... 160 
Columbia .... 275 |New York..... 231 
Commerce...... - 200 ae ¥. anaes 630 
Continental..... - 130 |N. ¥. Nationa 130 
Jorn Exchange 250 |Ninth ‘National. . 119 
Deposit..... .. 114 |Nineteenth Ward.... 170 
East River 50 | Nat. Bank of N, A... 165 
Mitth Avenue a Geecswscccecces 230 
rirst National.. acific. wi 5 











Hudson Rivet...-.-.- a 6) 
— sod and Traders’. 3 _ 4 
Leather Matos... 435 United States Nat’l.. 210 
Manhattan.........008 Western National.... 120 











Messrs. Brown Bros. posted rates as fol- 
lows : 


RI aus. sacneddgnesensehconeeecne Sebmagedied 4.8314-1g 
MCHGt ch dbens.60s 6h obsks nodescdenaugecdquegeses * 4,861¢-34 
MMIII, «anc bcavedsccesncssteerdonecedsccese 4.87 
QOD MARE vccescccscccccccccecsseccuccscccesess 487K 


BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing November 5th, 1892, were as follows : 


American Exchange. 4 Manhattan........... += one 
BEMaccccsccccsescaccoes Mechanics’.... . . i 


Gallatin... ¢cecccee 50 Western. ........ ... 121 
INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 
Last 


Bid. Asked. Sales. 


do. dO. Ist pld.....e.sseeereee 98 100 








. Asked. Sales. 

Proctor & Gamble com .. oe a 

do. do. pfd 

do. do. 1st mtge. 68 
P, Lorillard Co. COM.........cse0e05 ++ 

GO. GO. WRG ee ccisccee cece 16 ae 3 

Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co. com.... .. ee % 
American Straw Board Co........ 82 &4 83 
CHRIS OO. 6.0 cccesscctevsvvecsece o4 7 4 
New York Biscuit Co............+6+ 57 60 Be) 
Diamond Match Co........60008 s+ 140 144 41 


Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co....112 113 112 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 
..Henry Neill, of New Orleans, an 
authority on cotton, estimates the crop of 
1892 at 7,100,000 bales. 


.. The totalamount of silver purchased 
during the year was 54,355,748 fine ounces, 
and cost $51,106,608. The price of silver 
fluctuated during the year from $1.02 per 
ounce to $0.873. 


.Two officers of the Australian Bank- 
ing Company, of Sydney, New South 
Wales, have recently been found guilty of 
issuing false balance sheets for the pur- 
pose of defranding shareholders and sen- 
tenced to several years’ penal servitude. 


....The mines of the United States pro- 
duced during the calendar year 1891 pre- 
cious metals as follows : 


Fine Commercial Coining 


Metals. ounces. value. value. 
CON n=. o tae 1,604,840 $33,175,000 $33,175,000 
ee 58,330,000 57,630,040 75,416,565 


. It isstated that the Sugar Trust has 
contracted for 5,000,000 bags, to take the 
place of barrels for the shipment of re- 
fined sugar. The reason given for the 
change is that abag costs considerably 
less thana barrel. The new bags will be 
made outside of burlap, with a light mus- 
lin bag inside. 

..During the year ending June 30th, 
1892, the Director of the Mint states that 
the coinage aggregated 113,556,124 pieces, 
valued as follows : 








Th eb cova nnakesavcedecometndaindll $35,506,987 50 
et Ns oc cs cewcdecienastaree 8,329,467 00 
Cg de 6,659,811 60 
PI IN cicnincescoecnangah <omanet 1,296,710 42 

TNR oviaiinccia cameo suhag tncncics $51,792,976 52 


..The London Financial News says : 
‘*On the basis of last year’s earnings the 
interest in the Atchison second mortgage 
bonds is perfectly safe ; and the progress- 
ive increase in the revenue only goes to 
add to the margin of security behind the 
bonds when they attain, in the course of 
three years, to their full 4¢.” 


.. Messrs. B. L. Smyth & Co. offer to 
investors ata price which will net 6}4, a 
limited amount of the Security Corpora- 
tion First Consolidated Mortgage 6¢. 
gold bonds, principal and interest pay- 
able in gold and listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. The properties of the 
Security Corporation are leased for a term 
of twenty years to the National Cordage 
Company for a snm sufficient to pay the 
interest on the entire issue of bonds and a 
yearly sinking fund adequate to retire the 
issue at maturity. 


..Following is a comparison of the 
statements of the National banks in this 
city on November 5th and October 29th, 
as telegraphed to the Evening Post of 
Chicago : 











. Oct. 29th. | Nov. 5th. | ct C hahges. 
io ere $419,113, 000: $419, 019,300 Dec. 98,700 
Neposits....| 547,050,100) 455,821.500, Dec. 1,208,600 
Circulation 5,636,300 5,653,400) Inc. 17,100 
L. tender..| 45,305,300; 42,968,900) Dec. 2,336. 
Specie..::.. 72,820,900; 73,670,000}[nc. 819,100 
Reserve 118,156,200} 316,688,900} Dec. 1,517,300 
R’s’e r’q’d..}| 114, 262152! 525| 113,960,375) Dec. 303,150 
Surplus.... 8,893,675 2,678,522 | Dec. 1,215,160 








The net deposits at the eight leading in- 
stitutions were as follows: 


National Park Bank...........-..-+-00. $29,594,000 
Chemical National............00...0+- . 23,978,000 
Importers’ and Traders’.........-.+..++ 22,290,090 
Pine ROMO SE 5... ccccccscccccevcceses 21,505,200 
Fourth National. ......sccccvccscccceses 19,228,000 
Bank of America.......0..cccsscccsccces 17,759,600 
Hanover National... ...ccccossceccesees 17,378,000 
Cer RE, ions oc dF icitisine cscctccds 15,364,100 


...Last year, but earlier in the season, 
there was a great grain blockade at differ- 
ent shipping points in the West on 
account of the tremendous quantity of 
wheat and corn seeking transportation to 
the East. There is now and has been for 
some days an even greater blockade than 
existed last year the railroads not hav- 
iug sufficient cars to carry the 








do. do, 2% pvfd.......-.. osccses 98 101 
Thurber-Whyland Co. com........ .. wa 
- do. BA... “PRB. cccccccere - B 94 


grain offered. One day last week 
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there were 10,000 loaded grain cars in 
Chicago and no place to unload them; 
every elevator was filled, and this was 
true also of the other shipping points. 


Among the securities sold at auction 
were the following: 


$4,000 Columbus and Western Ry. Co., first mort. 
6s bonds, ‘due 1911, Jan., 1892, coupons 
SERN Sd50dn bby weniehsan kot Vaeeld bd becedeesé W816 
$2.000 Atlanta and Charlotte Air Line Ry. Co. 6% 
inc. bonds, due 1900, reg...............4.. 9534 
28 shares Atlanta and Char. Air Line Ry.Co.8544 
$10,000 Memphis and Little Rock Rd. Co. & 
bonds, due 1907, July, 1882, to July, 1884, cou- 
pons attached, Jan., 1885, July, 1885, and 
Jan., 1836, coupons cut off and collected a 
1886, and subsequent coupons attached..... 
$7,000 State of Arkansas bonds, dated April 09 
1870, $5,000 issued to Miss., Ouachita and Red 
River Rd. Co., and.$2,000 to Little Rock and 
Pine Bluff Rd. Co., April, 1873, and subse- 
quent coupons attached................000. 12% 
$10,000 S. C. Ry. Co. second mort. cons. 6% bonds, 


I ME EL < vind cddccrbasetcadacsscceve 90 
Wshares C. an Alton Rd. Co. pref.......... 1624 
$7,000 C. and N. W. Tel. Co., 6% bonds, due 1904 

Pa II asic i cp cecddsiconscctscodss 106 
$15,000 North Carolina tax bonds.............. 434 
40 shares Pennsylvania Coai Co............. 29846 
$8,000 Col. Mid. Ry. Co. first mort. 6¢ bonds, due 

De retin. cuccbu Savtvaasbeetetesec 10944 
$6,000 Mil. L. S. and W. Ry. Co. cons. first mort. 

OS A MIE ois ie's. bos sve dedivecsesesen 125 


$3,000 Mil., L. S. and W. Ry. Co. ex. and imp. 5s 
gold sinking fund mort. bonds, due 1929.106% 
$1,000 Mil., L. S. and W. Ry, Co. 6% equip. bond, 
EL Hadicuseyetuce tv eu coedos se so knosenpere 103 
$4,000 Mil, L. S. and W. Ry. Co. (Mich. Div.) 
first mort. 6% gold bonds, due 1924.......... 123 
$2,000 Mil., L. S. and W. Ry. Co. (Onton. Div.) 
first mort. 6% bonds, due 1896............. 1014 
$1,000 St. P. East. G. T. Ry. Co. 
gold bonds, due 1913................eeeees 124% 
$2,000 Kaukauna Water Power Co. 7% bonds, due 
March lat, 1004..............0. 
$1,000 U. S. reg. 4% bond, due 1907 . 
ll shares R. W. and O. Rd. Co................. 
20 shares C. M. and St. P. Ry. Co., pref..... 12334 
19 shares D. and KH. Canal Co............ 








63 shares D. L. and W. Rd. Co 153% 
3 shares M. and E. Rd. Co................000- 158% 
RE EEN BEE, G's sonascvsccccwcnecensesuss 148 
10 shares Clinton Fire Ins. Co. (100% paid in 

ga ia iiconsdektnsekoddovebsnee $24 


Pew No. 58, Church of Incarnation, ground — 
ND i 6 suk vseawseeesabesace nee 
44shares N. Y. Fire Ins. Co.................+5 Pg 
$3,000 E. T., V. and G. Rd. Co. first mort. 7% 


MINED, itns cn disysscseiesccvicncss 11156 
200 shares N. Y., L.and W. Ry. Co.......... 11234 
19 shares Thurber-Whyland Co., pref ......... 94 
38 shares Kansas City and Omaha Rd........... 4 
44 shares O. and St. L. Ry. Co., pref.,.......... 65% 


150 shares O. and St. Louis Ry. Co., com....... 254 


$1,000St. L. S. Rd. sec. mort. 5¢ inc. bond. . . .2934 
50 shares Standard Gaslight Co. of N. Y., com.294 
19 shares Yellow Pine Co. 8% pref.............. 102 
2 certificates of membership N. Y. Prod. Ex- 

as incidccccuspecoesehesstasedde $630 each. 
100 shares Chateaugay Ore and Iron Co., N. Y.70 
100 shares Crown Point Iron Co., N. Y......... 35 
25 shares Title Guarantee and Trust Co...... 15736 


20 shares Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Co.109% 
$25,000 Tex. Cen. Ry. Co. first mort. bonds, due 


Reelin. UREN wophnpbabbebeineceeesesesl 31 
$3,000 Long Dock Co. 7% mort. bonds, due June 
DN cb cbienat sees pethecowscecn~<svdbened 10334 
ND BIEN onic ont on ngacwbecapeecee 4d 
619 shares Brooklyn City Rd. Co.......... 218% 
40 shares Pennsylvania Coal Co................ 297 


The Security Corporation 
IST CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE 
6% GOLD BONDS. 


INTEREST PAYABLEMAY 1 AND NOV.1, 
DUE 1911. 

COUPON BONDS OF $1,000 EACH, WITH PRIVI- 
LEGES OF REGISTRATION AT THE OFFICE OF 
THE TRUSTEE, 

THE MANHATTAN TRUST CO, OF N.Y. 
PRINCIPAL, INTEREST, and SINKING FIND 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. 

LISTED ON THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


The properties of the Security Corporation are 
leased for the term of twenty years to 


THE NATIONAL CORDAGE CO, 


for a sum sufficient to pay the interest on the entire 
issue of bonds and a yearly sinkinz fund, pay- 
able in semi-annual installments, to provide funds 
adquate to entirely extinguish this issue at maturity. 
Bonds purchased for the sinking fund are cancelled. 
WE OFFER A LIMITED AMOUNT OF 
THESE BONDS FOR SALE AT A PRICE 
WHICH WILL NET INVESTOR 6 1-4 PER 
CENT. 
B. L. SMYTH & CO., 


42 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


secured by Improved Business and Res 
idence Property in the City of Chicago. 
Particulars on application. Good bank 
apse 








- J. RODGERS & Coe. 
310 East jaa Street, - Ill. 


DESIRABLE DULUTH INVESTMENTS. 


Many manufacturing eek imente tcenploying 
thousands of operatives means, houses, butc! 
ers, merchants, etc., all tendii to one thin? —in- 
crease in real estate values. Vrite for desirable 
chanee for safe investments. Highest references. 
WILLIAM &. LUCAS, Dulath. Minn 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, PAIRHAVEN, WASH. 


Six per cent. interest paid on time de its. Invest- 
ments made for customers. Correspondence solicited. 
Correspondent: Chase Nat. Bank, New York, N. Y 


DULUTH. sca tinetn ven 2: 


Real Estate & First Mort- 
gage Loans. 


Refer to any bank in City. 

















“—— INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & £° ’ 
BANKERS, NO, 59 WALL STREET, N. Y 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT. 
BANKERS: 


We want money for short-time loans at 10 per cent. 
interest. 

Write us for quotations on tron and industrial 
stocks. 

201 & 202 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


— safe and profitable investments in rea’ 

es and miscellaneous securities of different 
kinds he security offered is rr first class. For 
information address GEO. M. VA we EN, Offices 
06 to 210 Washington Block, Seattle, W All 











hi 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY | 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Sarplus and Undivided profits. $137,287 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mor with the Union Trust 
coer of New York and the Security Com- 
ny of artford, Conn., under Supervision 
on ing Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law. Conneticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds, 








A new form of 8 
based on irri ated fru fruit 


gant. investment, 
ands of Colorado. 
Guaranteed by National Bank. F, 
particulars aitven _— 
Wighest» Teferonces. address 


102: 
Fairhaven, ¥ nan 


United States Trust Company, 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 








NET itches corte 


able ~~~: 


he 


y- 
on ew 
wf ven to all 





TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company is a menue’ id 
into Court. and ie is — ty to A as Guarden, 
trustee or executor, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


yale may be made at ony tt time and withdrawn after 

five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 

the whole time they may remain witb the Co: y~- —~_ 
administrators, or 


Executors, trustees of estates, 
ligion ous and benevolent institutions, and individuals, 

ll find this company a convenient depository tor 
money. 


JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLISS, Vice-Pres 

JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 

HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 

LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 
. TRUSTEES: 


JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLES 8. SMITH, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEXANDER E. OR: 
WILLIAM H, MACY, JR., 
ws. LOA 


7 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, |GUSTAV H. SC 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, |FRANK Lvean, Bkiyn, 
GEORGE BLIss, GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, WM. WALDORF ASTOR. 


FARM AND CITY MORTGAGES 


foreclosed—Minnesota, North and South Dakota; de- 
fects in titles cured; abstracts ppamined and certi- 
fled; estates of deceased non-residents pro! We 

prostics in all courts. Prompt attention ” en. Write 


‘or information. 
YLOR & WOODA 
920 Gneseey Lean Building, Minneapolis, 
Mi eferences given when desired. 





WILson G. Hunt, 


Ww. WALTER PHELPS, 
p. WILLIS JAMES, 





ACOMA®::::. Choice investments made fornon- 
residents; 25to 100 per cent. can be realized 
a ear. Lots + $100 and acreage fromm 616 





. Improved ape re rty rented aad for 10 
ae the increase in city and count: — 
en, fruit at farm, pone co cot 
mining Write Wash. 





inguiries cheerfully answered. Reterences: Puget 


Sound National Rank of Seattie, First Nationa: Rank 
of Seattle 


L. R. GIDDINGS & CO., 


MORTGAGE BANKERS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


6 Per Pens. Mortgages on Improved Chic 
rty Sale at par and accrued interest. 
urities worth double the amount loaned thereon. 














HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States Bonds | * 
and other Securities. 


-VERMILYE & C0., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 
INVESTMENT BANKERS. 
59 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


CHOICE FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


On Chicago Real Estate in any amount always or 
sale. Principal and interest payable [IN (OLB. 


TAINTOR & HOLT, 
BANKERS, 











Dealers in Investment Securities. 
Members New York Steck Exchange. 
Private Wires to Boston and Providence, 





~ PORTLAND, OREGON, 


7 PER CENT. Interest (guaranteed, First mort- 
nets Portland Real Estate securiti 

6 PER CENT 7. faa School ‘and City bonds. 
1 R CENT. Interest ee County 

warrants of Oregon and pe 

a made for non-residen 

= e solici M 

o. 201 1-2 Morrison St.. Portland, Oregon. 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


Rare Copepenely for Fhaties Dostetns te 
© inte the Steck Busines: 
One of “A scat Shee 





unehes in North i i 


tana. Contains over of patented land 
with 17,000 head of carefully graded stock sheep. wil 
pay over twenty ‘or full 


particulars apply 3g cent. on investment. 
BAKER & COLLETT, 


GREAT FALLS. MONTANA. 


The National Park Bank, New York. 


Accounts Solicited. : ‘Buy , and ‘sen Foreign Exchange 
Superior Facilities for Collections. 
SAFETY pREOSIT VAULTS RAUAL TO 


one COUNTRY. 
mma WRIGH' ent. 





‘ash 
D J. BALDWIN, 
‘DaRECTORS ; 


ne a Ebenezer K. SS eee 


Asst. Cashier 


Arthur Leary, E 
Joseph 


Richard Delafield, Francis R. Appleton, John Jacob 
Astor. 


S F, JAYNE. A.M. CUDNER. 


S. F. JAYNE & CO., 


Managers of Estates for Residents and Non- 
residents, Appraisers and Brokers. 
254 W. 23d St. Branch, 59 Liberty St., N. Y. 


NEW DULUTH 


HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS; 
SEVEN IN OPERATION. 


Is located on St. Louis Bay at the head of navi 
tion within sixty miles <. Mesaba iron es. 
erfect rail ane ge for 
aborers. To manufacturing <i sites, cash 
bonuses or stock subscriptions. For particulars address 


NEW DULUTH LAND CO., Duluth, Minn, 














¥. Russell & 
AARON B, MEAD. ALBERT L. COE. 


MEAD & COE, 


(Established 1867.) 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 


No. 100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


INVESTMENTS 12, 554%, ESTATE 
LOANS 


negotiated, secured by first lien 
on Real Estate, without expense 

to lender. 
Correspondence invited. 


To Industrial and Commercial Ooncerns, 


Free Sites. Free Ren 
Cash © Captions loaned or Taubsortbed. 
Cash dy of 10 per cent. on amount paid in 
4 — sold workingmen, payable in 120 to 180 
monthly instalments. 
‘or particulars, address 


LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT 00, 


West Superior, Wisconsin. 








DULUTH, 
The completion of the Elevated Street Railway 
ns up a fine tract of land within ten minutes’ ride 
Union Depot and business center of the city, ana 
offers the best of inducements to the investor for-a 


a 


rapid advance in value. An Electric Railway is now 

building through Fifth Division of Duluth Hights and 

will be comple about July lth on sale now 

at $150 to each, one-f: h y at once and 

the increase in value which will result on 

poe arene of Electric t Send for 
information to 


Witten! leevevenent be. Ce., Duluth, Minn. 


THE COLUMBIA NATIONAL BANK OF 
TACOMA, WASHINGTUN,. 


Capital, $200,000 
Opened tor business Se 
cent. Pedividend Soaneea 


Is increasing its cnatents ag $590,098 
And surplus to.............0.0006+ 





Surplus, $4,000 


Offers a oortien of the increas increase to investors at $102 
per ——— value. 


Ample use can be found to profitably employ the ad- 
ditional capital at 10 per cent. per annum, in dis- 


counting good commercial paper. 
WE © INE Soe OPERATIONS STRICTLY 
TO CO - oy Ty b aenins ot ESS. 

In the future we put Azer cone semi-annual 
dividend, plac t A “of t earnings to surplus 
account. For further Piven rs, address 

HENRY OLIVER, President. 


DENVER 
Real Estate 12"4,, v2 Ave, miles 


from the center of Denver 
is cheaper than lan from thi 





Real Estate 
ga ware bas made a profitable in- 
who have Rae seen the property 


emation uraished unos 1Q)Q%, 





Wire CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 


DENVER, COL. 


FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE PUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Comm - 
mercial Center because it has: 


| yrange ond Retest Herter on the Basie 
t Agricul 
The most. RagniSoont Forests of Timber in the world 
Fin To Ww. 


other sive Quarries of 
Blue Sateen Oe Seles purposes. * Valuable in- 


formation 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY, 
FAIRHAVEN, y 


WASHINGTON. 





A new form of 8 


er cent. Investment, 
based on irrigat 


fruit lands of Colorado. 


Guaranteed — National Bank. For full 
particulars 


Twe DeLta County Frurr Lawos Co. DENVER, CoLo. 








IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


INCORPORATED 1872. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capltaal............cccccccee cceceeeeeseee $500.000 00 
oy and Undivided Profits. 240,000 00 


© Sepervisien of *~. a Department 

‘assachusetts, 
This old and well-known ahi siow goers } its Ten 

Year De’ in Denominations of $500.00 

rst M on Real 

They area TF con- 

e investment, held in great 

favor by many uve investors. 

erences will be given and letters of inquiry 
replied to. 

JOHN M. OWENS, President. 

W. E. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


Ss. H. WOOD & Co., 


INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gilt edged securities bearing 6, 7,8, 10 and 12 percent. 
interest. Write for our special market letter. - 


MINNEAPOLIS, Bex! Batate, Loans, insurance, 


J.B. TABOUR, 325 Hennepin Avenue. 


Stapleton Land Company, 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 
Offer exceptionally safe, choice, Western invest- 
ments. Write for lists, etc.. mentioning INDEPEND- 


_ | TEAS LOANS AND a pars (maT 


ence. 
Now. York City : "REFERENCES es Caving UY Unton 


ewspa| Watson & tang. Agen’ k of 
Montreal; Thira National Ban vw 

San Antonio. Lockwood National Bauk; San 
rainburghy National Bank. | 


e 
pany, iimited. 

















h-American Mort- 











For in! infor nation write to 
7% to 
Gold mo secu 
a Insurance. Eastern and 
1%—CHOICE—8« 
In Amounts of $500 and Up. Also 


8% N 
Pacinc Coast references. Correspondence solicites, 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
8% Gilt-Edged First Mortgages 


273 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas. 

ured by Tacoma et. 

MAYNARD & I MAYNAR + Tacoma, W ash. 
OF CITIES AND COUNTIES 

On Highly Improved City and Farm 


Property. Absolutely Safe. Write to 
WILLIAM M. BYERS 
Spokane, - - Wash. 





Real Estate and Loans, 
8S per cent. ¢ — 


DULUTH $=: 


M. L. MeMINN. Datuth. Minn, 


DULUTH AND CHICAGO. 


There are thousands of peopl le whoregret not having 
rty in Chi or 40 years ago. 
e) heard the unfortunate ones 








“het Bula 
cage w 
Write for 


™ O. E. LOVETT & CO. 


DIVIDENDS. 


HE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK, 128 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, October 
2%th, 1892.—At a meeting of the Board of Directors, 
held this day, a dividend of THREE AND ONE- 








and reopen No- 
h, th, ~~ EDWARD B RNS. Cashier. 











Any subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 


friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 





would like the paper sent. 
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READING NOTICES. Susurance. 
a iol) CHILDREN'S ENDOWMENT 
Rag Nig rete eo gh agree mew tli : SCHEMES, 


sented in this numberon ‘‘ The Outlook for 
Literature,” and this leads us to say that 
we contemplate publishing, between now 
and January Ist, many numbers of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT which will be properly called 
extraordinary. Of course we propose that 
every issue of THE INDEPENDENT shall 
be a superior one, and our efforts in this 
direction will not cease with the end of the 
year; indeed we hope and expect that THE 
INDEPENDENT for 1893 will be better than 
in any year preceding. 

We wish to thank a very large number of 
our friends for the very generous way in 
which they have sent us new subscribers 
with their own renewals. 

We have recently sent to several of 
our subscribers a request that they would 
place in the hands of their friends 
the opportunity for becoming acquainted 
with Tur INDEPENDENT. This request 
has been asked of some of our old 
subscribers upon the belief that THE IN- 
DEPENDENT has been to them a source of 
pleasure and perhaps profit, and, having 
been so, it may be a gratification to them 
to extend the pleasure and profit to some of 
their friends. 

Attention is called to our Club Rates 
given below, by which a subscriber can, if 
he desires, secure a reduction in the cost of 
his paper. A large proportion of our sub- 
scribers take advantage of our Club Rates 
by renewing for two years, paying five 
dollars, or for five years, paying ten dollars, 
or by sending the names of other sub- 
scribers with their renewals. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


One Month........ $ 4 Six months.. $1 50 
Three months..... Nine Months...... 2% 
For months...... 1 iol One VOAT.. 60008 oe BO 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber. .......... eeccee 6 00 
One vear each to two subscribers. .... eeccee 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber............. - 70 
Three subscribers one year each............ . 70 





Four years to one subscriber. . 
Four subscribers one year each 
Five years to one subscriver... 
Five subscribers one year each.. 


'n clabs of Five or More, $2.00 each. 
Copies 10 centa. 


“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT ifs not sent to subscrib- 
ers r paid time nas expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the pa to any subscriber whe does not 
find it. convenient to remit at the expiration 
of <a, upon receiving a request 

t eff 

"Gn Clubbing List with other papers and 
magazines for 1803 is now ready, and wilt be 
sent to any one asking for it. 

We can supply individuals, ~~ 
clubs, colleges, etc.. with their entire reac 
ing outfit at reduced rates 


- 1 
- 1000 
Single 








Messrs. W. & J. SLOANE, of Broadway, I8th and 
ith ..; are now showing one of the most interest- 





DORFLINGER’S AMERICAN CUT 
GLA8s is shown in every ro uisite for the table and 
in beautiful gy & for Wedding one Holiday Gifts. 
Genuine pieces have trade mark label, ©. Dor- 
flilnger & Sons, New York.— .—Adr. e 


“THE FALLS OF NIAGARA” 
is the title of a new book, beautifully printed and 
elegantly bound, containing some thirty different 
views of Niagara Falls reproduced from the finest 


instantaneous phot phs, and Pete a niéd by de- 
aoctative text from the pens of d ed writers, 
tendl from Father He Hennepin down to Charles 
Dudley arner and Sir Ed rnold, This ame 
little volume will be sent to any address on re- 





colpt of the publishers’ price a cents. A similar 

olume con ning twenty la tes with descrip- 

tive text, form an admirabl ctical guide to 

x Falls, tide the r pro riate be Bes of “ How to See 
be se: he spe > ripe. Add 

hae josing mene order rj oe aes Brentan = 

5 a Ave., hicago, I IM Fifth Ave., New 








THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of “ THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months rest- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of “ The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.” The book gives a most excel- 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written as 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture, “ The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Preclamation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of the 
Painter who executed it. 

The former price of these books nas been, for “ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it postpaid at 50c. until the supply is 
exhausted, 

Tre book,“ THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” ts 
Teta.iea at 50c. We will furnish it postpaid at 5c. 
Barly orders are requested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


(Ccaiiaele Ah 


LYONS SILKS. 


Moire Antique, Figured, Striped 
and Cameleon Effects; Brocaded 
Satins and Silks; Ombre, Glace 
and Figured Silks; Striped Silks, 
Taffetas and Surah Plaids; White 
Satin, Faille, Moire Antique, 
Veloutine. 


FOR WEDDING GOWNS. 

Grenadine, Gaze and Plisse Crepe 
FOR EVENING & BALL DRESSES. 
Ombre, Glace, and Plain Colored 


VELVETS. 
Srroadooay KH 19th a 


NEW YORK, 








SMALL ANTIQUE 
RUGS. 


We are now offering a 
large collection of rare and 
very choice ANTIQUE 
RUGS, in small size, at 
prices much lower than 
Similar goods can be re- 
placed. 

Among them are a num- 
ber in curious designs and 
rich colorings. 

The attention of artists 
and connoisseurs is invited 
to this exceptionally fine 
lot. 


W. & J. SLOANE, 


BROADWAY, 
18th and 19th Streets, 
NEW YORK, 


| SILKS AND VELVETS, 


In our very large stock of Rich Novelties 
of Silks and Velvets there are always some 
which were not sold the season of their im- 
portation. Ofthese we now make a Special 
Bale, commencing this week, offering the 
Fancy Velvets formerly $5.00 to $10.00 a 
yard, at $1.50, $2.00 and $3.00. 

We shall add to the above about 5,000 
Yards of Rich Novelty Silks, in Light and 
Medium Oolors, at a very marked Reduction 
in Price, 

IN THE BASEMENT 

Will be found, as usual, very desirable as- 
sortments of Silks, costing less than $1.00 
a yard. 

Our 32-inch Pongees, at 55 cents per 
yard, suitable either for Dresses or Decora- 
ative work, are especially interesting, 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway & 11th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





D. > Bos DOWD’s HEALTH EXERCISER, 

pS For wey he ey and Sedentary 
td e; Ge ntlemen, Ladies, Youths, 
‘seacite the Athlete or Invalid. A com lete 
n 









114 Nassau Street, New York City. 





els, and Paints which 
s the sie koe burn 





sumer pays for no tin or glass 
with oveny 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS. | 


Send ame circular entitled “GIFTS” to 











24 Unien vit. New “London, Conn, 


IF YOU WRITE 
JOS. HORNE&CO. 


PITTSBURG, PA., 

And mention that you saw this advertise- 
ment in THE INDEPENDENT, you will re- 
ceive a large line of samples of fine, new 


DRESS 
GOODS, 


On which the prices will be lower than you 
can find anywhere in the United States. 
Be sure to state the kir d of goods you want 
—whetber plain, check, striped or fancy, 
the colors most desired and the price. 
fve- 
a. 


JOS. HORNE & CO., °°°82hFe 


Pittsburg, 


CARPETS. 


Greatest Sale Ever Known. 


MOQUETTES AND ROYAL WILTONS 


At less than the price of a 


BRUSSELS. 


Just received, a large consignment of 


BURMAH AND SARACEN 
RUGS. 


Something New and Handsome. 


Upholstery Goods. 


10,00) worth 
Plush, ete.. 
orings, 








Furniture Coverings, Hangings, 
inall the latest fabrics, designs and col- 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
Special Sale 


SASH CURTAINS 


Irish Point, Antique, Tambour, Orienta 
and Nottingham. 


AT LESS THAN IMPORTATION PRICES. 


LACE AND CHENILLE CURTAINS. 


a large variety, 
At Lewest Prices in the City. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co. 


SIXTH AVE., 13th and 14th STS.. N. Y. 


EMPIRE 
WINDOW SHADES 


AND 


SHADE ROLLERS 


ARE THE BEST MADE, 


in Swiss, 


JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 


537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 
184 & 186 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 


who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be accom- 


modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 


INQUIRY is made of us concerning the 
Children’s Endowment Society, of Mineap- 
olis, Altho not very much has been done 
in this line and little has been said of it in 
these columns, the subject is not wholly 
new, for we find an article, April 24th, 1890, 
written in response to similar inquiries. 
A Canadian clergyman had at that time 
sent us some circulars of the Canadian 
Educational Endowment Association of 
Toronto. Thestated object was to ‘* endow 
children with a fund to promote their cul- 
ture and education.” Any child, at any 
age from birth to sixteen, could be en- 
dowed with from one to ten shares, but 
not for a shorter term than four years; 
each share was to mature when the child 
reached the age of 12, 14, 16, 18, or 21, 
and the endower must select one of these 
ages at the start. There were an entrance 
fee and annual dues, besides regular 
quarterly premiums. Each share was to 
draw a return of ten cents a day from 
start to maturity, but no share was to 
receive more than 75 per cent. of the 
amount of one quarterly premium. If 
the endower died, it was provided that 
“any friend” might take up the matter, 
or the society would pay, as a settlement, 
one-half the earnings of the share then 
accumulate’. An ‘example of profits by 
endowing a child with one share” indi- 
cated a return equivalent, in some cases, 
to more than the premiums compounded 
at 10 per cent. ; yet the circular did not 
even intimate what amount of endowment 
was contracted for. What the earnings 
just referred to might fairly be expected 
to be was not suggested. What would 
happen if the child, instead of the endower, 
died was not explained ; but a special cir- 
cular to the clergy said that 
observe that objects of the 
are to provide a fund for the endowment 
of children, 
tain age, IF LIVING, to aid in completing 
their education or culture.” 
as in circular. } 

At the same date, we gave an outline of 
the Educational Endowment Association 


“you will 
Association 


to be paid to them at a cer- 


[Emphasis 


of Minneapolis. then claiming to be seven 
years old. 
could 
number of shares. 
uniform, regardless of age at entry, ‘ 


Any child under 
with 
The charge was to be 
but 
the values as an investment depend upon 


twenty-one 


be endowed, an wvolimited 


the length of time the certificate remains 


in force ; in eight years 12 9-10 per cent, 
in ten years 13 9-10 per cent., and in 
twelve years 15 per cent., simple 
interest investment, and no chance 
for loss either by death or lapse.” At the 
end of any year, a member might give 
notice and withdraw, receiving back, 


after the first year, 50 per cent. of his 
assessments ; at the end of the second, 75 
per cent. ; at the end of the third, 100 per 
cent. ; at any subsequent time, all his as- 
sessments, with 6 per cent. interest. If 
the endower died, a friend could take up 
the matter, or all the 
funded : in case of the child’s death, 
the assessments could be withdrawn, 
the contract could be transferred to : 
other child. 

In the Children’s Endowment, 
which inquiry is now made—apparently 
not the same as the last mentioned one 
any child from birth to sixteen may be 
endowed with one to three shares, to ma- 
ture, as elected at the time, at 12, 14, 16, 
18 or 21 years. Each share is to draw 2 
cents a day from the start. There are an- 
nual dues and semiannual or 


assessments be re 


ail 


about 


quarterly 
premiums. Iftheendower dies, somebody 
else can take up the matter, or one-half 
the earnings on the certificate can be 
withdrawn in settlement; if the child 
dies, one-fourth of all premiums paid will 
be returned, There is a sheet of ‘‘esti- 
mated cost and earnings.” On one share, 
taken at birth and payable at twelve, the 
cost is $6 for the first two quarters of the 
first year and $3 each for the other two, 
with $10 as total of the quarterly payments 
in following years; this foots up $128 as 
total cost, with $1,095 as “‘ earnings of one 
share at 25 cents per day.” But all this is 








2 dorsed by 30, physicians, lawyers, 

“4 clergymen, editors and others now 

3 bre it. Send for ill’d circular, 40 

DE MARK. $;no ch . Prof. D. L. wd. 
Scientific Physical ‘ama V peal ct ut ture, 9E. Mth St.,N.Y. 


like the paper sent. 


‘‘estimated.” And the rather importan 
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matter of how much each share is to draw 
at maturity is not to be found in either of 
the printed pieces of paper sent us; there 
may be others containing it, but these do 
not. 

We use the past tense in speaking of the 
twoschemes formerly mentioned, because 
having no information whether they are 
still in existence. The Canadian one, as 
far as we could find from its circulars, 
was a sort of Tontine speculation upon 
the chances of life in children: if the 
child survived there was to be an endow- 
ment, and if it died there was to be no re- 
turn. The other scheme provided for no 
loss beyond, at most, the interest on 
moneys paidin, unless in case of voluntary 
withdrawal. In the present scheme, 
with 12 years as the maturity age, the 
earnings at 25 cents a day of course fall 
off rapidly, according to the age of the 
child at commencing, while the cost of 
the share varies slightly with the age of 
starting; thus, on a child at birth the 
charge is $18 for the first year and $10 for 
subsequent years, and on a child of 10 it 
is $54 for the first year and $42 for subse- 
quent years; but the time for the daily 
25 cents return is so shortened that the 
gain is proportionately less. The margin 
to the society—aside from lapses, which 
are an absolute forfeiture—comes from 
retention of 75 per cent. of the assessment 
in case the child does not live to complete 
its term. 

Whether this is a sufficient reliance to 
enable the scheme to be carried out we do 
not know ; it involvesa considerable calcu- 
lation, and we do not see how accurate data 
can be found, because there are obviously 
two factors which are very uncertain—the 
average ages of entry and the length of 
the term chosen, and the social status and 
hygienic condition of the persons who go 
into the scheme. If this scheme could be 
set going and kept up among the tenement 
population and applied to children from 
birth, for example, it would be a bonanza 
of profit. 

It is a speculation on life, but not in 
life; for the parents stand to lose by the 
death of the endowed -ehildren. 
sis may be mathematically safe, or it may 
not. We do not wish to be unjust, but 
we are habitually stern in examination of 
financial and insurance schemes, proposed 
by unknown parties, because to offer fu- 
ture promises for present cash is always 
an attractive business for adventurers- 
Those who are disposed to consider 
whether a chance of this sort on their 
children’s lives is worth trying should in- 
quire very carefully about the responsibil- 
ity of the proposers. 


> 
oo 


THE EVERLASTINGNESS OF THE 
TRANSIENT. 
“CAN storied urn or animated bust 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 

Can Honor’s voice provoke the silent dust? 

Or Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of 
Death 7?” - 

Some years ago, when the co-operative 
plan of life insurance was newer and had 
not yet been led aside into the reserve 
accumulating which was then regarded as 
a perversion of the original simplicity, we 
were reminded of this verse of the ‘‘ Elegy” 
by the names devised for many of the as- 
sociations, These names we do not now 
recall, and probably noi a few of the asso- 
ciations which bore them have passed 
away; they were of the high-sounding 
sort—in every-day parlance ‘‘ hifalutin ”’— 
which is “ catchy ” with the unthinking 
masses and scrves to give a vague impres- 
sion of importance; but they were no 
stronger than mere “‘ravelings” to resist 
the laws of mortality, of numbers, and of 
human nature. To sew the tinsel and 
gewgaws of big titles upon an association 
formed for the cold-facts work of provid- 
ing funds against an inexorable event had 
some effect to get the association started, 
but none whatever to keep it going ; if we 
may use a perhaps extravagant metaphor, 
whoever chases rainbows—even if he suc- 
ceeds in catching them—will not find it 
possible to build an enduring wall with 
them. 

These iridescent titles have been taken 
up by the “endowment” societies, and 
certainly they can nowhere else be more 
appropriately used. Knights and Ladies 








———— 


The ba-. 





ears Snr 


of America, who would not like to be 
one? Order of Algis, Order of the Fra- 
ternal Circle, Order of the Helping Hand, 
’ Order of Tonti, Order of Unity, Order of 
the World, Royal Ark, United Order of 
Equity—these are,or were,some of the 
titles. There was also an unconscious 
humor of satire in some of them, What 
could be more grimly humorous than the 
breaking of the Order of the Solid Rock? 
It was really the Order of the Shifting 
Sands ; but it was called Solid Rock, be- 
cause that was its name. Now we read 
that the Universal Order of Security has 
proved itself insecure by making an as- 
signment. When the Solid Rock is moved 
from its place, and Security itself fails, 
and the Everlasting Permanence endures 
only a year or two, and so on, shall we 
lose faith in things? No—only lose faith 
in falsehood, if we had put any in it. The 
arithmetic stands yet, and so-does every- 
thing which is a part of truth ; but when 
an everlasting society is founded upon 
the proposition that twice two are five, or 
that four out of five people are eager to 
sacrifice themselves to enrich the fifth, 
the everlasting will be neverlasting. Soap 
bubbles are pretty to look at, but they 
don’t stand bumping. 

Mr. Somerby, who is said to be trying 
to start the Iron Hall anew but has not 
yet explained how the old one fell from 
its boasted security, addressed a few hun- 
dred persons in Cleveland some two weeks 
ago. He is getting to be quite Pecksnif- 
fian, for he declared, with the suggestion 
of tears in his voice, that during a night 
which he spent entirely on his knees in 
prayer the new plan he was trying to ex- 
ploit was revealed to him. It is not con- 
sistent to be indignant at such smug and 
irreverent rascals when the commonwealth 
extends to them the protection of statute. 
Counterfeiters, green-goods men, bunco 
men, gamblers, lottery dealers, and a va- 
riety of others, have to do their work un- 
der ban and peril of the law; and some 
pickpockets, who make no disturbance and 
only ask to be let alone, were locked up 
in this city, just before the festivities of 
Columbus week, because it was assumed 
that they intended to do what the law for- 
bids. But if those who prey on their fel- 
lows will only adopt the proper form, per- 
fectly effective for the purpose, and will 
organize an Endowment Society, the law 
gives them permission instead of prohibi- 
tion. 

Mr. Somerby wastes time elsewhere in- 
stead of coming here to New York. We 
are just through with Columbus, and the 
election will soon be over ; then there will 
be no distraction to hinder the Solid Rock 
business. There are thousands who can- 
not realize that the fire burns until they 
have their own fingers in it. 


i 
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NECROLOGICAL. 


In the Massachusetts Insurance Depart- 
ment has been hung up a list of the mir- 
acle-working societies which have col- 
lapsed during a yéar past, together with 
the dates of receivership appointment and 
the names of the receivers. The list is as 
follows: Annual Friend, Bay State 
League, Benevolent Union, Fraternal Cir- 
cle, Family Aid Society, Golden Grail, 
Golden Lion, Household Benefit Order, 
International Benefit Order, Knights and 


Ladies of Protection, Massachusetts Five 
Year Federation, Massachusetts Pruden- 
tial Order, Mutual One Year Benefit Or- 
der, Mystic Seven, National Congress of 
Friends, National Three Year Benetit Or- 
der,Order of the North Star, People’s 
Favorite Order, Progressive Benefit, 
Red Cross, Royal Assurance League, 
United States Two Year Benefit, Royal 











Oak, National Gon ss of Friends, 
Inde ndent Order America, Gold- 
en Temple, Order of the Rainbow, 


Catholic Crusaders of the Holy Cross, 
Iron Hall, Order of Safety, Union 
Endowment, Helping Hand. This list of 
thirty-two does not seem complete, and 
perhaps does not profess to be; we recall 
a few names not included in it, among 
them the Order of the Solid Rock. The 
list, as hung up in the Department, is 
surmounted by the motto: Ab uno disce 
omnes; this is very well, but we are 
tempted to reverse it and write it, as a 
reminder to persons who are not yet in 
the game or whose particular order has 
not yet collapsed: Ab omnibus disce 
unum. 

The names, it will be observed, are 
quite beautiful and appropriate—some of 
them especially so. As these names are 
now out of use and *‘ free to all,” it seems 
to us that persons about to start this fine 
industry in the State of New York can- 





not do better than to select from this list. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
41 Years of Successful Experience. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
Ln! d po! yo a stockholder and entitled to 
te in distributions of surplus. 
he) ass. non-forfeiture — to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


far 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, hia adie nem anne 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretury. 
ites December 31, 1891, are cata 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Companv 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
NEW INSURANCE WRITTEN. 

1888, 1889, 1890, 1891. 
$6,335,665.50. $8,443,625. $11,955,157. $14,101,654. 
CEO. H. i ncaa President. 

C. P. FRALEIGH, S 


A. WHEELWRIGHT. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 


The two most NOR ular plans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY which gives 
the insured t greatest possible amount of 
oman in the event not death, at the lowers jew ible 


Pree out. and the GUARAN' D IN- 
OME POLICY which embraces ev ery valuable fea- 
ture of investment in 


SaEAROO, Rs which in L~4 
event of aaryee.. 
used as 





‘Assistant Secretary. 





overtakin € th e insured ma; may 

RAL SEC RITY FOR A LOAN 
to the e2 extent of < oe full legal reserve value thereof, 
in acco’ th the terms and conditions of these 


policies. 
GooD x ENTS, desirins desirine to represent the Com. 
Dany. are pvieen to address — Super. 
A tes at Worse Offi 








In ions of organization, and in every- 
thing which contributes to the security 
and cheapness of Life Insurance, 
this Company stands unrivaled. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets First Month, ist, 1892, 
$20,772,696.74. 


Issues policies on the following plans: 
Life, Joint Life Endowment, Term, Com- 
bined Term and Endowment, and Part- 
nership. These policies have new and 
important features, 


FARRAGUT 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
No, 8346 Broadway. Branch Office, No, 60 Cedar St, 


DIRECTORS. 

Wm. H. Bee N._D. 

oe A. Denny, 
Wood 








Morgen, Eckford Webb, 
We F. Shirley, E. . 


CAPITAL, -- - = 


JOHN E. LEFFINGWELL, Pres’ 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 


NIAGARA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ORGANIZED 1850. 
Semi-Annual Statement Jan. 1st., 1892, 


9200, 000 











ASH CAPITAL ........ — 
Ea for all liabilities.... bee 589-980 $e 
Net Surplus va 320,783 59 
POE osicscicveceseecncpsoes b0¥0 $2,723,184 63 


ceiep aie woe ae. Company have increased Protec- 
7 the Guaranties of the 
NEW YORK BAPRTY. NOTAAN S| ie; 
THOS, F. SORDRICH, Viens wsremanae 
GEO. C, HOW 8. H. POST, Asst. Sec. 


PENN Age, stability, sound meth- 


ods; cash values, incon- 


MUTUA L testable policies; the 


best extension system; 
LIF) 





low cost. Address, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 








J. M,. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 





J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer, 








November 10, 1892. 


SS 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORE, January 25th, 1892, 


The Trustees, in Oonformity with the Charter of the 
Company,submit the folowing Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1391. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1891, to 3ist December, 1891.......... 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
TANUATY, WIL. ......cecceercceeves 











Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1891, to 3ist December, 1891 


Losses paid during the same 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $784,790 57 


The Conipany has the following Assets, 
viz.: 


United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,567,156 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,009,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 


IIE MBs cu svccndpatesnceses.uebsesocces 1,083,400 36 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. eecee 1,425,030 93 
A Se nncbeikt ck ecksicnasseccendias 198,895 88 

AMOUDE......ecceceeceeees $12,278,582 17 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid tc the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time ot payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
31st December, 1891, for which certificates will be is. 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Tnird of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J.B. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, HENRY E. HAWLEY 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
A. A. RAVEN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSEPH fn CHAPMAN, EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAME EORGE H. 
WM. ST Rails, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
NSAMIN H. {FIELD WALDRON P. ‘ 
peuES G. DE FOREST, NW. i 
WILLIAM DE GROOT, SAAC BEL BELL. - 
WILLIAM H. WEBB,’ N. DENTON SMIT 
HORACE GRAY, HO T D, 
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New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Which, in 1860, originated and introduced the 
first Non-forfeitable Policy, now makes an- 
other RADICAL DEPARTURE in favor of the 
insured. ° 

Life insurance is safe or possible only on the 
principle that life is more precious than money; 
but no life company has heretofore fully ac- 
cepted this principle. 

The NEW YORK LIFE, believing from its 
experience that the time has come when this 
principle should be fully accepted, now an- 
nounces that, the physical conditions, habits, 
etc., of an applicant being satisfactory, it will 
insure him without future limitations. The 
Company’s new contract, the 


“ACCUMULATION POLICY,” 


contains no restrictions whatever respecting 
Occupation; Residence, Travel, Habits of Life, 





or Manner of Death. Theonly condition of the 
policy is that the premiums be paid as agreed. 
If the insured pays the premiums the Company 
will pay the policy. 

Full particulars given on application to the 
Company or its agents, 


NEW YORK LIFEINSURANCE COMPANY, | 


846 and 348 Broadway New York. 
JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


Cuartes C. Wurrney, Secretary. 


“ A Company of the policy-holder, by the policy-holder, and 
for the policy-holder.” 

“ Under an administration which thus broadly announces the 
fundamental principle that is to control its policy for the future, 
this Company now enters the forty-eighth year of an honorable 


business career.” 
JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent. 


[From the State Insurance Superintendent’s Report to the Legislature, May 2d, 1892.} 
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~ OB and Young. 
PARSON POWELL'S DOUGHNUT 
SERMON. 
A TALE FOR THE TIMES. 
BY A DUSTY OLD DIVINE. 











IN a big New England kitchen, 
On the night before Thanksgiving, 
All the busy, merry household, 

In the lamplight, in the firelight, 
Were engaged in preparations, 
Busiest, latest preparations 

For the festival to-morrow, 

In the spirit of the fathers, 

Of the customs immemorial 

Of the aboriginal Yankee. 


Hark ! a summons of the knocker, 
Triple knock of huge brass knocker, 
Sending echoes through the farmhouse, 
Through the hallways, up the stairways, 
Heard distinctly echoing all ways. 


Hortense, with her well-floured apron, 
Dabs of flour on cheek and forehead, 
Goes reluctant at the summons 
From the rioters in the pantry. 

At the door she finds the parson, 
Welcomest friend on all occasions. 
With a little shout of greeting 

In she brings the jolly parso#, 

White with snow as she with flour dabs; 
Archly asking, looking upward 

Into his face so kind and friendly: 

** Will you come into our parlor ? 

All the folks are in the kitchen ; 

Shall I take you to the parlor ?”’ 


Parson Powell, called by many 
Parson Polyglot for his learning, 
Hearing voices from the kitchen, 
Catching scents of savory viands, 
Gleams of light from fire and candle, 
Answers Hortense: ‘‘ Lead ; I'll follow.” 


Suddenly the busy goodwife, 
Glancing round at sound of footsteps, 
Sees the child and then the parson. 

** Bless me! here is Parson Powell!” 
She exclaims, with hands uplifted. 
With uplifted hands, the parson, 
Ready man on all occasions, 

Answers her, with hands uplifted : 

‘** Yes, with all my heart 1 bless thee!” 


Heartiest greetings made him welcome, 
As he brought Thanksgiving greetings, 
Greeted all the city cousins, 

And the cousins from Ohio, 

And their father, old-time schoolmate, 
Like bimself, a country parson ; 

Shook him well and called him ‘‘ Aaron !”’ 
As in student days together. 

Long and warui the hearty greetings 
*Twixt bim and his old friend Aaron, 
Standing there with black eyes snapping, 
Eyes tight shut with pent-up laughter, 
While he screamed in shrillest treble 

His delight in once more meeting 

Such a friend as Jabez Powell. 


Hortense soon a chair provided : 
With small whisks of well-floured apron, 
Deftily, as she’d seen her mother, 
Brushed and set it for the parson 
By the side of Parson Aaron. 
On his knee the child established, 
Into all the cheer he entered. 
How the good man watched Josiah 
As he chopped the high-spiced mincemeat, 
Meking mouths at pretty cousins, 
Snatching at them from his corner! 
Watched the prankish, handsome cousins 
As they skipped about the kitchen, 
Making eyes at soft Josiah! 
Tested now, at sly suggestion 
That the cook would like his judgment, 
Red-hot doughnuts from the spider— 
Ate and praised the red-hot doughnuts. 
Then, with his urbanest manner, 
Worthy of the royal Alfred 
In the cottage of Dame Swithin, 
Wishing much to be of service, 
Offered with the fork to turn them. 


Soon one sees him turning doughnuts, 
Sees his former schoolmate Aaron 
Sit beside him munching doughnuts, 
While to him he low rehearses, 

After words apologetic, 

Waiting not for any answer, 

All the substance of the sermon 
Which he hopes to preach to-morrow, 
Screed of manifold divisions, 

Like the Assembly’s Catechism, 
Longer than the Catechism— 
Double-barreled, special sermon, 
Carefully dried and theological. 


Poor Josiah listens rueful, 
Chops and listens from his corner, 
As he hears the low rehearsal, 
Checked by frequent interruptions, 
Sudden, startling, diabolic, 





As the hot fat from the spider 

Flies and blisters the narrator, 

While some doughnut he is turning 
Spurts the scalding fat upon him 

To Josiah’s secret rapture. 

Graceless cousins squeal “* Oh, mercy !”” 
Thinking not of blistered parsons, 
But of double-barreled sermons, 
Longer (as Josiah warns them) 

Than the moral law of Moses, 

Longer than the genealogies, 

Longer than the Psalms of David, 

As they stand in Rouse’s Version, 

Or as rendered in ‘“‘ Old Watson ”’ 

(So the colored brother called it— 

‘* Watts and Select” is the collection !) 


By the time the plan is finished, 
And the last point fully stated 
(“ Finally,” tenth point under “ lastly ”— 
Formidable last point, covering 
All his theological system 
In detailed elaboration, 
In its closing subdivision), 
All the doughnuts are completed. 
Sermon finished, doughnuts finished, 
Parson Aaron put a question : 
‘* What are theological systems, 
All our systems of divinity >” 
Thus proposed the patient Aaron— 
Patient, sly, long-suffering classmate— 
Bored by the Thanksgiving sermon, 
Double-barreled, special sermon, 
Longer than the laws of Moses ; 
Saying in his secret bosom : 
“Thankfully indeed the hearers 
Will awake to find him finished.” 
(Practical home missionary, 
Thought by some to be heretical.) 
Thus his question he propounded : 
‘* What are theological systems, 
Changeful theological systems, 
But as batches of hot doughnuts, 
Doughnuts of successive batches, 
Good at best for one brief winter, 
Certain to become old doughnuts, 
Bound with time to be old jokers ?”’ 
Thoughtfully he put the question, 
Squealed it in his piping treble 
As he took another twister. 
Parson Powell, soon retiring 
With a doughnut in his fingers, 
Smiling, shaking round the circle, 
Shaking, kissing round the circle, 
As the merry girls inclosed him, 
Bore the thoughtful question homeward. 


In that night he dreamed of doughnuts, 
Dreamed of creeds and ancient platforms, 
Troublous dreams of creeds and twisters. 
Seemed again, with fork uplifted, 

Seated in the farmhouse kitchen ; 

Seemed again to see before him, 

Floating, bobbing, as he watched them, 
In hot lard the swelling wouders. 

Now the doughnuts swelled before him, 
Swelled and reddened in the firelight ; 
Now, by curious transformation, 

Hot new creeds he then was frying, 
Closely twisted propositions. 

Creedsand doughnuts! strange confusion! 
And he reasoned as he watched them: 
“These are good when timely taken, 
Good when fresh, and serviceable. 

True is this of creeds and crullers, 

True not less of creeds than doughnuts. 
But may creeds grow old like doughnuts ? 
Was this likewise truth to ponder, 

Truth for the divine to ponder, 

Dusty old divines to balance ?”’ 


Then he seemed to see before him 
In a vision strange, portentous, 
Heaped before him, piles of doughnuts, 
Brick-red heaps of ancient crullers, 
Huge brown piles, with lard well frosted, 
Hard and stale, of last year’s twisters. 
While he gazed, at first uncertain. 
Gazed about with rigid horror, 
Like the Apostle who in vision 
Saw the sheet let down before him, 
Much dismayed at such a vision, 
Fearing he must eat these doughnuts, 
Hard and stale, with gray lard frosted, 
Each a veritable sockdologer, 
Thus a quiet voice addressed him : 


‘* Listen to a teacher ancient, 
One whom men have made a master. 
Iam Augustine, of Hippo, 
Multum ea mthi dolet. 
Sore it grieves me, ever striving 
While I lived to give the people 
Simplest, sweetest, purest Gospel 
In the common people’s language, 
To observe how much attention 
Men have given to my theology, 
And how little to my sermons 
In the spirit which*inspired me. 
Seest thou this pile of doughnuts, 
Venerable, paleozoic relics ? 
Be instructed by the vision. 
Keep thy creed, like flour, in barrel, 
By the Bible ever testing 
All our theological dogmas ; 





But be careful in thy preaching, 

In thy preaching and thy teaching, 

Not to feed the flock old doughnuts. 
Look again on this collection. 

Didst thou note that these are sermons, 
Standard theological preachments ? 
Thou wilt mark their close resemblance 
To a batch of last year’s doughnuts. 

Is this diet fit for Christians ? 

Screeds of thine are mixed among them. 
Heed the lesson of thy vision.’’ 


Early rose that morn the parson, 
By his vision much astonished ; 
Reperused his painful sermon, 
Double-barreled, special sermon, 
With his theological system 
In the final subdivision ; 
Gave himself to meditation, | 
Thought of Hortense and Jostah 
And the mad rogues at the farmhouse, 
Country cousins, city cousins, 
And his former schoolmate Aaron, 
With his curious cachinnations, 
Eyes tight shut with pent-up laughter, 
And his sly, tormenting question : 
“ What are all our human ‘systems’ 
But as batches of fresh doughnuts, 
Certain to become old doughnuts ?”’ 
Then with humbled heart he purposed, 
Purposed there to give his people, 
Not his theological system, 
But a sweet, inspiring message, 
Warm and glad Thanksgiving message, 
Even—the homely fancy pleased him— 
Just a batch of smoking doughnuts ! 


Smiling like a genial gargoyle, 
Great heart fairly overflowing 
With glad thoughts,he climbed his pulpit; 
Told his vision to the farmers, 
To the astontshed, grinning farmers, 
While Josiah, wondering, listened, 
And the plain home missionary, 
Classmate Aaron, and the pewful 
Of relations from the farmhouse, 
And the pretty quizzing cousins 
Smiled and wondered ; then he gave them 
That sweet message of Thanksgiving, 
Simple, joyful, Gospel message. 


So successful was his effort 
To provide the flock fresh diet, 
Heard with such appreciation 
On the part of all who listened; 
Heard with such applause of Aaron. 
So he won his own approval, 
That he never tried another 
Compend of the Catechism. 
And for many a year thereafter 
Old men spake of that strange sermon, 
Sweetest message for Thanksgiving— 
How it cheered them, how it blessed them, 
Parson Powell’s Doughnut Sermon. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

If we understand the parson 
In the story now narrated, 
All that he would here desiderate, 
Tho at times he’s inconsistent, 
Is a freshness in the treatment 
Of the fundamental teachings 
Of the Gospel by the preacher. 
He submits no proposition 
Of a new receipt for doughnuts. 
Dusty HOLLow, O. 
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A CASE OF INSUBORDINATION. 


BY EVA WILDER M°GLASSON. 











THERE was a good deal of curiosity in 
the Shaker village as to what Elder Fran- 
cis would do in Sister Marcia Slatterly’s 
case. 

It had all happened while he was away. 
He had been South for several weeks upon 
business affairs of the community, and 
during his absence Deacon William had 
reigned in his stead; but tho Deacon 
William had been invested with full au- 


thority to dispense judgment, he had 
taken no steps at all in Sister Marcia’s 
case; and there were not wanting those 
who said he was afraid to make head 
against her, Sister Marcia being a woman 


of much force of character. 


Whether this was so or not, Deacon Wil- 
liam himself was lucidly aware of a feel- 
ing of deep relief when it was given out 
that the elder would be home on the twen- 
tieth day of January, nothing in provi- 


dence to prevent. 


He felt very much like shaking the 
elder’s hand as he took it in helping the 
old man from the wagon which had 
brought bim from the train; but he re- 
membered in time that the elder would be 
greatly surprised and shocked at this vio- 
lation of Shaker rule, and so loosed his 


grasp of the thin palm, 





‘hhowever, William could not keep from 
beaming rather openly on the elder’s face, 
which was smooth and brown and frail- 
looking, like a winter leaf which no longer 
thrills with the sap, but which still feels a 
kinship with the sunshine. Perhaps the 
elder warmed to this welcoming glance. 

‘* All well with the families?’ he asked, 
looking kindly at his colleague from 
under the curled rim of. his low hat, his 
long silvery locks shelving about his ears. 
As he spoke he glanced around at the 
square Shaker houses lifting like monu- 
ments against the dun-colored view, their 
white walls sharply punctured with dark. 
small windows. 

‘*Of course I make no question that all 
has gone well under your rule,” he added 
graciously, and then very suddenly he 
stopped, an aghast, unbelieving stare on 
his face. ‘ 
His eyes were set on a certain window 
in the women’s side of West House, 
against which the late sun rested softly, 
spreading an oily burnish on the little 
panes. Thesash was down, and just in- 
side was a curious movement, as if some- 
thing yellow and alert were fluttering 
back and forth with a cheerful sort of 
vivacity —something which, as Elder 
Francis regarded it from a brow drawn 
| into a horseshoe shape of amazed wrinkles | 
presently disclosed itself as a canary bird 
dancing on the perch of a big, unwieldy 
cage. 

The elder did not speak. He merely 
turned on Deacon Willian an eye of 
stern questioning. Deacon William, who 
was a little man with a meek, colorless 
face like a white cockatoo, the nose 
feebly drooping, had been following the 
elder’s gaze with a look of such fixed de- 
spair as might come toa doomed man lec 
in sight of the gallows. ‘ 

‘“* My eyes have always been good,” de- 
bated the elder, in a tone of tempered 
austerity, as if he would be glad to find 
out that his vision were really failing him. 
‘If I can trust them now, I think I see— 
a bird—yea, even a bird of the canary 
kind, harbored inside the walls of a 
Shaker dweliing in direct defiance of a 
law which interdicts the worldly habit of 
keeping creatures as pets, lest a part of 
the service we are accountable for should 
be wasted in frivolous affections.” 
‘““Toward merely mortal things,” added 
Deacon William, as if he were reciting a 
litany. He wrapped one foot about the 
opposite ankle as if for support. ‘It isa 
bird,” he solemnly admitted. 

** And the room in which it is kept?” 
asked the Elder as the two went up the 
stone steps of West House and came into 
the wide hall. 

‘* Belongs to Sister Marcia Slatterly,” 
said William, sadly, ‘‘a woman so 
esteemed with us for green-tomato pickle 
and countless virtues, that I have not felt 
justified in arguing with her. It hap- 
pened thus”—he drew a chair to the little 
heart-shaped stove and waited for the 
elder to seat himself. 

‘*Sister Marcia has represented the 
case to me as follows,” he began, assum- 
ing the blank expression of one who does 
not wish to be thought an advocate. 

‘* Having washed her window one morn, 
some seven weeks since, she went down- 
stairs with the unclean water, leaving the 
sash up. On her return she was amazed 
to see a yellow bird standing upon one 
leg on the bedpost. At first Marcia, be- 
ing a devout woman, believed she saw 
spiritually and that the creature would 
vanish in such sort as the shades which 
confer with the holy among us. She was 
the more persuaded to this that she has 
of late had divers signs of her spiritnal 
sight being opened, since things seem to 
her now and again to lurk in dim corners, 
and she often has the feeling that some- 
thing will grasp her by the ankle when 
getting into bed of a dark night.” 

Elder Francis nodded over his judi- 
cially arched hands. 

“Andthen?” 

‘‘The bird remaining, our sister, with 
an invocation to Ann, reached forth and 
took it down. She declared to me that 
as soon as she had laid hold of its 
little warm body, a tenderness sprang up 
in her heart, and she was tempted to sh ut 





As the two stood in the frozen roadway 


» | the window that it might not go forth. 
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“She begged from one of the world’s 
families, living on the clifts, a chicken- 
cage, wherein it is the custom to coop a 
hen with her brood, since when she feeds 
the bird and has brought insubordina- 
tion into our midst.” I have spoken with 
her in vain. I did not deem it wise to lay 
forcible hands on the bird. I have anx- 
iously awaited your return, knowing you 
would deal wisely with our rebellious sis- 
ter.” 

But somehow the elder’s countenance 
did not support this childlike trust. 

He stayed the deacon with a lifted 
hand, as that dignitary was backing to- 
ward the door with an air of relief. 

‘‘Marcia must be rebuked,” said the 
elder, sternly, but with some uneasiness 
in his kind face. 

** No doubt of it !” agreed William, with 
cheerful emphasis. 

** She has broken the law ”— 

‘*She has ! she has !” 

«* And must be dealt with.” 

‘‘ Yea, Elder.” 

‘¢ But if she refuses to bow to our judg- 
ment, what shall we do ?” 

William’s face indicated a pleasant sense 
of his own lack of responsibility. 

‘¢ We might cast her forth of our gates,” 
he advanced. 

Elder Francis got up rather quickly. 
He remembered when Sister Marcia had 
not been a Shakeress at all—when she had 
not known that the Millennium is come, 
when Ann Lee and the sin of love and 
marriage and the evil of the world were 
as black-letter to her, and she had been a 
dark-eyed slip of girlhood with whom he 
had picked blackberries on the Kentucky 
hillsides. He even remembered, as one 
might remember some happening of an- 
other life, that he had held her hand once, 
for a moment or two, helping her to 
clamber. over the Pulaski County rocks 
long before he had realized how desper- 
ately wicked it is to hold a soft little hand 
in one’s own. 

“T think harsh measures will not be 
needful,” he said, rather forcibly, ‘‘ when 
Mareia understands the full measure of 
her iniquity. Have you represented it to 
her?” 

‘* Yea, Brother.” 

‘** And to no effect ?” 

William’s nose drooped a little more, as 
if he were going to peck at his own breast 
in grief at his want of success. 

** She said nothing, but she continued to 
support and succor the bird,” he sighed. 

The elder looked distressed. It was his 
own authority which Marcia had scorned 
in William’s counsel. Much as it pained 
him to think of it, there was no course 
open to him save a public course. The 
woman had sinned openly ; she must be 
openly rebuked. 

**Call a meeting of West family for to- 
morrow. at sundown in the sitting room,” 
he said. ‘‘Tell Sister Marcia to present 
herself and bring with her the subject of 
our investigation. At sundown.” 

Deacon William inclined himself with 
an air of importance. ‘ 

‘* Yea, Brother,” he said, stepping softly 
across the braided mats on the painted 

floor. 

Sister Marcia Slatterly was filling emery 
bags with thistle-down when the summons 
was brought her by a little Shaker maid 
whom Deacon William had sent rather 
than deliver his instructions in per- 
son, 

“Tell him Ill be thar,” said Marcia, 
catching her breath a little as she prodded 
some white fluff into a tiny triangular 
bag, the color and shape of a strawberry. 
‘And I'll bring Sammy along.” 

*‘Is his name Sammy ?” said the child, 
in a whisper, peering in at the 
door, and fixing an awed gaze on the 
lumbering cage in the window embra- 
sure. 

Marcia nodded. 

‘** After a brother of mine—that died 
forty year back—buried down near whar 
Tatesville is now. He hed the blackest 
eyes !—plumb full of mischief! Come 
closter, Lidy, an’ watch how Sammy skips 
ou the perch. He sees yeh! jest watch 
his eyes wallin’ around.” 

Lidy tiptoed nearer the wedge-shaped 
cage, between the bars of which Marcia 
had twisted cord to make the spaces less. 


‘¢Kin he sing?” asked the child, put- 
ting her face against the lattice. 

**IT reckon he could if he liked ; but he 
never hes,” said Marcia, with the proud 
resignation of a mother who admits that 
her baby is late in teething. 

Lidy stared. 

‘‘ What good is he if he don’t sing?” she 
debated. 

Marcia’s eyes flashed. She was 
stricken with years, but her brown eyes 
still held the fire which had warmed 
Elder Francis’s heart to those curious, 
unaccountable thrills, long ago, when he 
and Marcia went a-berrying together. 

“*T don’t do fer things jest out’n re- 
gyard fer whatthey kin give back,” shesaid, 
fixing a green velvet cap on a strawberry. 
**It’s po’rful wicked of me to keep Sam- 
my—I know that mighty well. Ain’t 
nothing drors the heart to earth like wrap- 
pin’ it around something thet’s help- 
less an’ weak an’ needs yeh. Don’t 
you ever go to _ lovin’ anything, 
Lidy !” She gave a little gasp—a little 
mournful sound which was nearly a sob. 
‘* You never know how much you kin suf- 
fer till you know how much you kin love!” 

‘*Fer evermore! do you-’ns love Sammy 
thet hard ?” queried Lidy, putting between 
the bars a pink finger, at which Sammy 
looked doubtfully, his head sideways. 
Marcia started. 

‘Who? Sammy! Oh, yea! I fear I 
hev let my evil mind dwell on him too 
much; I hev wrought divers trespasses 
a-bakin’ him dough, an’ huntin’ eggs to bile 
hard fer him,.an’ even—I ain’t confessed 
it yit !—I even kep’ the money a woman at 
Harrodsburg paid me fer a emery bag, to 
buy Sammy seed an’ a scuttle-fish fer to 
sharp his teeth on! I got a heap to an- 
swer fer, so I hev.” 

She fiercely dashed a tear from her 
flushed cheek. 

**Tell Deacon I'll be thar prompt. An’ 
whatever he says, Elder Francis, I’ll do.” 

Perhaps she wondered a good deal as to 
what he would say to her, and nurtured a 
hope that he would temper justice with a 
godlike mercy. 

Shadowy memories dwelt with her also, 
timid ghosts that stole to her between 
sleep and waking, and thrust the gray 
curtains of life a little aside, and smiled 
at her with faces which were strangely 
fair. 

Far down about the stony pillars of 
Sister Marcia’s faith a few pale flowers 
of romance lifted their heads. Their 
wan bloom and faint, far fragrance 
gave the whole structure of her temple a 
grace it must otherwise have lacked; but 
Marcia had so long looked on them as an 
outgrowth of religion itself that their 
faded sweetness held nothing more earthly 
than breathes in the white lilies which lie 
between dead palms. 

When she came into the family sitting 
room on the next night there was certainly 
nothing in her aspect to hint either of fear 
or rebellion. 

She carried the bird cage against her 
breast, and as she set it down on a table 
she took up a Manifesto, the thin maga- 
zine published in the interests of Shaker- 
ism, and spread it over the cage to shield 
Sammy from the light of the oil lamp on 
the mantel. Sammy himself, unaware of 
the doom which threatened him, disclosed 
himself to the accusing eyes of the silent 
men and women ranged about the room 
as a headless yellow ball fast asleep on a 
rubber ring on which some world’s baby, 
to be reared to higher things, had cut its 
teeth. 

Marcia did not look at him as she sat 
down in a list-seated chair, laying her 
hands together below her starched calico 
cape, her face very calm in its white net 
cap. She did not seem to see the people 
around her, the placid-looking men in 
their limp, blue coats, their long hair 
meekly waving about their necks, the 
alert-faced women in their narrow gowns 
and broad capes. Her eyes were set on 
the elder, who sat by the doorway, his 
face leaning on his thin hand. 

“Tt is not needful that I should call 
your attention who have been reared in 
the Shaker faith to the fact of those laws 
by which the wise among us have sought 
to keep evil away from us,” he presently 





said, ‘You know our doctrine—the 


virgin life, the community of property, 
separation from the world—these leading 
principles I need not speak of. But we 
must not fail of those other duties which 
are likely to escape our eyes because of 
their smallness. A little sin is the wedge 
with which Satan enters human hearts. 
The Prince of Hell is too wary to scare a 
man with an open show of his terrible 
power ; he seeks for little openings. The 
Alpine crevasse, I am told, is too small at 
first to let the thinnest knife-blade in ; 
but once the crack is made, it widens to a 
yawning pit, into which men may slip 
and fall down and down to everlasting 
ice.” 

His voice grew something lower as he 
went on: 

‘Tt may seem a trifling thing that one 
of us, an esteemed sister, should allow 
her affections to cling about a creature 
harmless in itself. But if she will think 
upon the course to which such a liberty of 
the heart may lead, I am sure she will 
not dispute with me the wisdom of giving 
up the object of her care. Sister— 
Marcia ?” 

** Yea, Elder.” 

She looked at him sadly. 

‘*By permitting yourself this earthly 
regard”— he glanced toward Sammy— 
‘*do you not see that other affections 
may come in to snatch you from hope 
and faith and a part with the heaven of 
Mother Ann?” 

He paused before he had meant to 
pause, for suddenly, as Marcia gazed 
mournfully upon him, the staid Shaker 
room with its rows of faces was blotted 
out as when a few pale stars melt in the 
dawn, and there was a blue sky over him 
and the soft feel of young grass was 
under his feet, and wild roses blushed 
in his grasp, and a girl’s face bent piti- 
fully near to see where a thorn had torn 
his finger. 

The vision did not last long. Marcia 
was speaking. 

‘‘T see my iniquity,” she said; ‘ but, 
Elder, must that poor little bird suffer for 
my sin? must he be killed because I”— 

* Killed ?” broke in the elder with an 
indignant tone. ‘‘Killed? a harmless 
bird? Sister, have you ever known me 
harsh with any living thing? I would 
not take a worm’s life.” He spoke with 
warmth. ‘‘ But he might be freed. That 
is all we ask, Sister. Set him forth into 
the air, that the law may be accomplished 
and that he may live atter his kind.” 

Marcia tugged the edges of her cape 
together as if her heart were swollen and 
hurt. 

**Might as well wring his neck,” she 
panted, ‘‘as to turn him loose. You see, 
Elder, Sammy ain’t like robins an’ jays 
and redbirds, that are robust an’ kin 
squabble for roostin’ room an’ kin scratch 
around fer a livin’ an’ don’t take nothing 
off of each other but jest light in an’ peck 
each other’s eyes plumb out. Sammy 
ain’t no more fit to hunt slugs than you 
are to break rocks on theturnpike. He 
ain’t ben raised thet way; he’s a house-bird 
an’ gentle bred.” 

‘*] suppose that is so,” speculated the 
elder. ‘‘ He would no doubt run a great 
risk what with buzzards and hawks and 
inclement weather.” 

‘He would so!” chimed in Marcia, sit- 
ting forward, her eyes like stars under 
her rippling gray hair. ‘‘ He'd beet alive 
or froze” — 

‘* But,” insisted the elder, “‘ we might 
arrange for his maintenance with one of 
the world’s families on the Shaker land 
aleng the river. The Meekses no doubt” — 

‘¢Thet’s whar I got the cage,” broke in 
Marcia, excitedly. ‘‘The roughest boys 
they got! Thet Joe Meeks jest beats any- 
thing I ever see. Sammy ’d hev every 
last tail feather jerked out of him. An’ 
cats! I never laid eyes on so many black 
cats as they got in their barn—green-eyed 
things, with mighty near the meanest 
countenances I ever see on anything 
human! They’d bev Sammy dragged 
thoo the cage bars before you could turn 
around.” 

*‘ T should dislike to expose him to wan- 
ton cruelty,” said the elder, decidedly. He 
twisted about almost uneasily. ‘‘ But there 
are families around in the villages on the 





have him—he seems a well-conditioned 
creature—families who rear their offspring 
wisely and who do not keep cats.” 

He paused tentatively. A sound of feet 
rose from the bare hall outside as the 
younger members of the Shaker house- 
hold filed past on their way to practice 
singing in a room beyond. The silence in 
the sitting room lasted so long that the 
scraping of chairs could be heard and 
the turning of pages, as the girls and 
boys opened the hymn books. 

* Brother,” said Marcia, almost in a 
whisper, feeling herself at the end of her 
logic and conscious that Sammy’s fate 
hung ona hair, ‘‘ would it be right if I 
hed a flask of rum which I couldn’t pour 
out and knew the sin of keepin’ to give it 
to somebody else jest to shift the respon- 
sibility? What’s a sin fer one human person 
isasin fer another. Wouldn't it be accept- 
abler to Mother Ann fer me to keep thet 
rum by me to chastise my appetite with 
daily sacrifices wharby I should grow 
stronger in the faith?’ 

**But if you love this bird,” said the 
elder, vaguely, wondering why his phrase 
seemed to be illuminated by the one po- 
tent word it held as by a sudden flash of 
lightning which showed God in his heaven 
—‘‘if you—love it you will not be able to 
stop—to”— 

‘- Yea, Elder! yea. I will stop caring 
fer him—I will! I'll keep him only fer a 
discipline, fer a sign an’ token thet I hev 
rooted the corruption of onholy affection 
out of my soul! Oh, Elder, he don’t eat 
skercely a thing—an’ I won’t spend any 
time on him! I'll make more emery bags 
than I ever did. I kin work twice agi’n 
as fast when I hear him cheepin’ on his 
perch—’minds me of when wild madder 
ust to be bloomin’ in the meadders, yellow 
and bright—you rickillect, don’t you, 
Elder, how thick it ust to grow down in 
Pulaskilong ago, out whar old lady Slay- 
back lived whar we all ust to go berryin’? 

She was leaning forward, her hands 
clasped as she besought him, her figure 
jnclining as if she would have kneeled. 

The elder covered his eyes. 

And while it was thus with him a 
strange thing happened. 

The young Shakers beyond, having 
found their places, struck up a Shaker 
tune, full of wild melody : 

“The work which God has promised long 

Hath now appeared at last so strong 
Tis verified with a new song, 
With dancing and with shaking. 


“The evil world is now cast out, 

The trump of God speaks with a shout! 

Awake, oh, sleeper! and come out 

And have thy sins forgiven !” 

So they sang. And as the notes struck 
through the evening silence of the dwell- 
ing, the tluff of amber down in the rough 
cage slowly discovered a smooth, small 
head, billed as with agate. Its beads of 
eyes had a stare as if the thimbleful of 
brains behind them had thrilled to an old 
remembrance and was shaken with a new 
power. 

He lifted his full throat with a motion 
of dainty arrogance. 

Was this music, this rude concord of 
voices? He would show them what har- 
mony meant. And in an instant his 
breast thrilled with sucb a flood of melo- 
dy, such a sweet mockery of rushing wa- 
ters and shrill winds and dancing boughs, 
that the human hearts under the limp 
coats and stiff capes beat wild and free, as 
the Shakers held their breath to listen. 

And then, while the air rang with 
the sweetness of the notes, sharp as if 
the bird whetted each ,one on his bill as 
it passed through, Sammy, on a sudden 
left off, and covered his head coyly, as if 
to escape public recognition. 

The elder was standing by the door, his 
gentle face lifted and trembling a little. 

** Peace be to this house,” he said, clear- 
ly, ‘‘and to all beneath its roof!” 
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‘*] HOPE you don’t associate with that 
man I saw you speak to in the street just 
now.” “Associate with him? What do 
you take me for? That man, sir, is one of 
the most rascally, corrupt, sneaking, un- 
derhand, low-down, villainous and depraved 
scoundrels that ever managed to keep out 
of jail!’ ‘“Iknowit. But why are you on 
speaking terms with him at all?” ‘“ Why, 





railroad who would, no doubt, be glad to 








I’m—er—his lawyer.’’—Chicago Tribune, 
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WHAT HE SAID. 


BY MAY E,. EDDY. 














In school one day sat little Ned, 

A sweet-faced child with curly head, 
And bright brown eyes that looked at me 
*Neath lashes brown as brown could be. 


As at the childish face I gazed 

A tiny hand was shyly raised, 

And with a flush upon his cheek 

He said : “ Please, teacher, may I speak ?”’ 


Of course I thought he wished to say 
Something about his book or play ; 

So with no further thought said, ‘‘ Yes”’; 
And then—ah, you could never guess! 


Out to the middle of the floor 

He walked, the little boy of four, 

And with a look so sweet and wise 

He turned on me those bright brown eyes. 


Then, with a bow, dear little Ned 
Began, and this is what he said: 
“The rose is red, the violet blue, 
The pink is sweet, and so are you !” 
Horney, N. Y. 


P’G, PG, PG. 
BY DORA READ GOODALE. 





“Pa, p’g, p’g!” 

The boy leaned over the edge of the 

sty and called. The old sow lazily opened 
her eyes and rolled her great bulk in the 
mud. 
“Pg, p’g, p’g!” The boy emptied his 
bucket of swill in the trough, the old sow 
got on to her feet and the young pigs 
scampered up greedily. 

** And you are pigs,” said the boy, turn- 
ing away, as if that w&s the end of the 
matter. 

The old sow sucked up part of the swill 
and then found a strawy spot to lay her- 
self down in. Her brown eyes twinkled ; 
she seemed to be planning something, but 
she was really falling asleep. The con- 
sciousness of her little inactive brain was 
almost lost in the great mass of her body. 

The young pigs, however, went grunt- 
ing about, trying to root in the hard- 
baked soil of the yard. The most ven- 
turesome, who had black spots on his 
back as nearly round as the shillings of 
colonial days, put his forefeet between the 
boards of the pen and looked over the top. 
In the lower shed a gray mare was eating 
hay, and gazed back at him mildly. 

The boy began whistling, but on 
reaching the gate he stopped suddenly. 
An old man with red eyes anda tattered 
coat was coming along the road; he 
caught sight of him, stepped forward more 
briskly, and, opening his arms, pressed his 
son against his waistcoat, which was held 
by one button. 

‘*‘ My dear Samuel! Do I see you once 
more?” he exclaimed, speaking through 
his nose (a bad habit he had). ‘‘ Thirteen 
miles I have walked to see you, torest my 
eyes on you.” 

‘“‘You must be tired. Won’t you 
come into the house?’ said the boy, 
stooping to pick up the swill-pail, which 
he had been obliged to let fall. 

** Not yet—not yet. Let us talk—let us 
converse a little here. How finely your 
stock appears!” said his father. They 
walked around by the cow stable, the 
lower shed, and finally stopped at the pig- 
pen. 
“Pg, pg, pg!” said Samuel. He 
drained off a few drops from his pail and 
the young pigs tumbled over each other 
in order to put their noses under the spout. 

“‘To think that I should live to see my 
own child—the child of my sainted wife— 
engaged in feeding the swine, like the 
Prodigal Son in the Scriptures,” cried the 
old man, and two tears—little ones—ran 
down his cheeks, 

Samuel’s mouth twitched ; he longed to 
say something, but he felt that it would 
not be respectful. ‘Only in this case it’s 


the Prodigal Father,” he wanted to say., 


At last, to break the silence, he called, 
* P’g, pg, pg!” The old sow paid no at- 
tention. 

** How is Ada?” asked his father ; and 
they went up to the house together. 

The family: sat down to dinner, the 
farmer in his shirt sleeves, Mr. Lynn in 
his tattered coat. It was an uncomforta- 
ble ceremony, ‘‘ Ada, don’t eat with yer 
knife”—“ Ada, fill up yer father’s mug, 


a 
can’t ye?” constantly droned the farmer's — 
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wife, who was a puffy old body, with a 
voice like the buzz of a fly. As the meal 
advanced Mr. Lynn became reminiscent 
and dwelt on his talents and fallen for- 
tunes, while Samuel doggedly swallowed 
his food with his eye on bis plate as if for 
a wager. 

‘But I’m an old man now. I think 
only of my children. For myself, I can 
be content with a crust,” said his father, 
helping himself to boiled beef mechanic- 
ally, as it were. 

“Specially if it’s pie-crust,” piped up 
Ada, without a thought of disrespect, but 
with an eye to the coming dessert and her 
father’s preferences. Ada was bound out, 
as the expression goes, to the farmer's 
wife, and Samuel had *‘ taken hire” on 
the place in order to keep a jealous watch 
over his younger sister. As the farmer 
said, *‘ Ada’s the smart one ; but Sam, he 
takes pains.” 

: ‘* Father, don’t you want me to mend 
the tears in your coat?” whispered the lit- 
tle girl when dinner was over. ‘“ Are 
those the best clo’es you’ve got?” she said, 
compassionately, thinking how fond Sam- 
uel was of ‘* dressing up”—no beauty was 
Samuel, either,-with his pasty complex- 
ion, eyes more green than blue, and tow- 
colored hair. 

“Yes, yes, my child; yes. No, no; 
don’t trouble yourself to mend them; it 
matters little what I wear as long as my 
children are well clad, well fed and happy 
in a comfortable Christian home. Don’t 
mind your poor old father,” said Mr. 
Lynn, forgetting the touching idea that 
his son was a swineherd. 

The little girl looked guiltily down at 
her checked apron and respectable long 
stockings. 

Toward night Mr. Lynn became restless 
and declared that he must be getting 
along toward home—‘“‘ home ™ being some 
undefined locality in the large manufac- 
turing town of Weston. Before he went, 
there was a short interview with Samuel 
behind the barn, in the course of which 
there occurred a transfer of Samuel’s sav- 
ings from his own rusty wallet to -his 
father’s tobacco-scented one. ‘‘And is 
that all? Yes; well, good-by, my boy ; 
adoo foratime. To see my children so 
happy and well cared for repays me for 
the effort of coming”; and he rubbed his 
red eyes and set off down the road quite 
jauntily. 

‘‘Your father seems a very feeling, 
kind-hearted man, I’m sure, Samuel,” said 
Farmer Ashe, in a slightly reproving tone 
as they were washing their hands at the 
pump preparatory to supper; *‘ but he’s 
sadly decayed, poor old gentleman. I 
think you might do a litle something for 
him, tho it’s plain, as he says, he has no 
wish but to see you get on in the world.” 

The boy gnawed his lip, and at last said, 
simply : ‘‘ Yes, sir; I mean to do my duty 
by him.” 

Intense respectability was the main- 
spring of Samuel’s character, not only 
self-respect, the desire to improve himself, 
but the desire to stand well in the opinion 
of others. Yet he would not to justify 
himself convict his father of falsehood. 

“That old canting hypocrite of a drink- 
ing scoundrelly father of yours, he’s 
taken it, Sam,” the farmer was saying ten 
minutes later. ‘‘I mistrusted him the 
minute I set eyes on him, dirty old whin- 
ing—eh? What's that?’ 

The fact of the case was that the farm- 
er’s big silver watch, which was kept 
hanging on secular occasions on a certain 
nail in the kitchen, was missing. 

* But I'll get it back yet ; he can’t have 
gone far, the oldscamp, Here, John— 
Luke—hitch up the mare, and be spry 
about it too. We'll catch him before he 
has time to make way with it, the old 
varmint.” This word was the blackest in 
Farmer Ashe’s list of vituperations. 

‘*No, Mr. Ashe—you needn’t— Don’t! 
I'll pay for the watch,” spoke up Samuel, 
crimson, but resolute. ‘“‘I don’t believe 
my father took it,” Samuel choked. ‘Of 

course he didn’t. He—he wouldn’t do it 
But he mustn’t be searched ; it’s—it’s a 
disgrace. You know me, Mr. Ashe. You 
can take it out of my wages. I'll pay for 
it.” 








** Nonsense !” said the farmer, angrily. 





“If he hasn’t got it it's no disgrace to be 
searched. I’d just as soon be searched 
myself. Hurry up there !” The horse was 
put between the shafts. 

“Oh, Mr. Ashe—stop! Don’t; please 
don’t! He didn’t take it—his gray hairs 
—the money”— Something swelled in 
Samuel’s chest and he could not go on. 

“I don’t wan’t your money!” roared 
the farmer, tho not unkindly. ‘If he 
didn’t take it, what’s to pay then? We 
ain’t going to hurt him. Here, Luke, you 
want to tackle him ?”’ " 

‘Yes, sir.” 

+e No, I.” 

** Better let Luke.” 

** You ain’t afraid t” 

‘** Don’t leton what we want him for.” 

***Tup there !” 

Amid such exclamations Samuel’s pro- 
tests were drowned, and the wagon went 
rattling out of sight. 

Scarcely more than half an hour had 
passed when it came back—this time with 
two occupants—and was driven briskly 
into the barnyard, where John sat milk- 
ing. Whereupon that youth kicked over 
his stool and set down his pail, leaving 
Bonny to dip her nose in her own nectar. 
Luke sat up very straight, trying to look 
very solemn, but unable to suppress a 
lurking smile at the corners of his mouth. 

“Hillo! Here they be!” cried John, 
shrilly; and the master hurried forth, 
wearing his most important and bluster- 


ing air. 
Mr. Lynn, at whom all stared, looked 
bewildered and irritated. 


*- Well, to what am I toascribe the hon- 
or of my drive?” he demanded, sharply, 
at length. 

“*Come now, old chap, no more gam- 
mon; you'd better shell out,” observed 
Luke, good-humoredly, as the trembling 
old man was escorted across the yard to 
the ‘“‘barn floor,” where the light was 
best. The old man trembled, and as he 
passed the pigpen he stumbled, and 
caught at the fence to save himself. Upon 
this the pigs set up a prodigious squeal- 
ing—they had had no supper. 

“Pg; p’g, p’g! Where's Sam?” said 
Farmer Ashe ; and they reached the barn 
floor. 

Sam was directly overhead, stretched 
flat, his eye at a knothole, his face pur- 
ple, his breast heaving. He saw his old 
father led in} and heard the rough banter 
and coarse sarcasm of the men as they 
pulled off his coat and waistcoat, Mr. 
Lynn submitting with a shabby attempt 
at dignity, and thrust their hands into the 
pockets and through the ragged linings, 
His shirt and trousers were ransacked. 

‘** Here it is !—no !"—it was araw turnip 
with a piece bitten out of one side. The 
wallet was found which Sam had filled, 
and which his father had not yet had 
time to empty. Still no watch. ‘Take 
off his boots,” commanded the farmer, 
who was getting warmed up to the search. 
Sam could have screamed—he knew these 
high boots with their baggy sides. The 
boots were drawn off ; one after the oiher 
they were knocked out ; they were empty. 
There had been nothing in them more 
valuable than two bare feet. A few more 
shakes and pulls were bestowed; his 
sleeves were rolled up, his pockets turned 
inside out. Farmer Ashe sat down ; John 
and Luke sat down, and they stared 
blankly at each other. Finally, Luke 
burstinto a guffaw—they had been hunt- 
ing a mare’s nest, aswe say. Plainly, the 
watch was not there. 

No one had noticed that, as the old man 
passed by the pigpen and his foot slipped, 
there had bean a gentle thud in the mud. 
No one dreamed that he was saying ‘‘ Ho, 
ho!” in his wretched double old heart. 
** Ho, ho! I can sneak around there after 
dark and get it!” And there he was, 
looking slandered innocence from his 
gray head to his bare feet, as he got him- 
self into his outraged coat and his waist- 
coat, which had parted with its last but- 

ton. He hoped now, he said, that the 
gentlemen were satisfied, and that he was 
not the only one who would be obliged to 
submit to this humiliating inquisition ; 
that while he demanded no apologies— 
and now his eyes grew watery—for the 
moment he really felt that he had been 





shamefully used. 
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Suddenly Sam slipped down from the 
loft, his hair full of hayseed, his face 
marked with a conflict of feelings. He 
walked straight up to his father. 

‘*Father,” he said in a choky voice— 
‘Father, -forgive me. I suspected you, 
too! Oh, Fatber, I was as bad as any of 
them! I said I didn’t, but I did. I 
thought you might—without”—(what 
he meant was that he might have 
casually put the watch in his pocket 
without intending to steal). ‘ Yes, I 
asked Mr. Ashe to let me pay for it father 
than to have them search you. Father, 
can you forgive me?” ) 

“ What—what’s that you say? Sam- 
uel?” cried Mr. Lynn, and just at that 
moment little Ada piped up behind him: 

** Oh, Father,I knew you hadn’t took it !” 
and throwing her arms round him gave 
him a salty kiss. 

Andas Mr. Lynn stood there, and heard 
his honest young son upbraid himself for 
offering to avert by hard labor the risk of 
his father’s disgrace, and as he felt his 
little daughter’s kiss of triumphant con- 
fidence, the miserable old man felt a 
stream of shame and remorse, more genu- 
ine than anything he had known for 
years, shoot through his veins ; and, mur- 
muring ‘‘I can’t stand this, O Lord, I 
can’t !” without more ado, he then and 
there made a clean breast of the whole 
transaction; and while John and Luke 
and the farmer followed after him gaping, 
shuffled out into the barnyard and to the 
pigsty, where, amid the most profuse 
gruntings, he rescued the watch from 
imminent peril, and gave it up to its 
owner. And it is a strange thing that, 
standing there, humiliated, convicted, Mr. 
Lynn was conscious of an honest self- 
respect, which had been quite unknown to 
him when he boasted of his past splendors ; 
and Samuel, standing there also, and 
growing red and white by turns, ac- 
knowledged a filial affection that Farmer 
Ashe had not elicited when he spoke of 
his father as kind-hearted and very feel- 
ing, tho sadly decayed, poor old gentle- 
man. So love won the day. 

‘“‘The law! Nonsense! Enough said! 
Come in and take supper with us, sir. 
My wife will think we've all lost our 
wits,” roared the master. ‘‘ Samuel, can’t 
you give those pigs something to eat ?” 
And theold sow heaved herself up, put 
her foot through a crack in the boards and 
looked about knowingly out of her little 
brown eyes. 

NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 





THE RAINDROPS WINTER 
DRESSES. 


BY CATHARINE 8. HOLMES. 





THE little Raindrops were having a de- 
lightful time. Thousands and thousands 
of them were at play together, and there 
is a great deal of fun in a large company 
if everybody is good-natured and cheerful. 

It was a holiday. The doors of the dark 
cloud-rooms in which they were learning 
their lessons had been thrown open that 
murning, and they were told to put on 
their gray frocks and come out. 

** You may go down to Earth and stay 
until you are sent for,” said the kind Sky. 

A moment later the air was full of tiny 
figures, going as fast as ever they could. 
They were running a race, and each one 
thought herself certain to win. The day 
was just cold enough to make running 
pleasant, and every time they glanced 
back at the gloomy walls from which they 
had been set free they sang for joy. 

Suddenly one little Drop brushed against 
her nearest companion and said, in a low 
voice : 

‘* How do you suppose a stranger came 
in among us? Look at that creature in 
the fine white dress. Who can she be ?” 

The other little Raindrop saw the stran- 
ger at once. She was indeed very beauti- 
fully dressed in a fleecy white robe, in 
which she floated downward as ‘if on 
wings. Now, if ever you went out to 
spend a merry afternoon romping with 
some little friends, and foind among 
them a girl with whom you were not 
acquainted, dressed in silk and looking 
very grand, you may be able to imagine 
how these Raindrops felt. They looked 





at their dull-colored, every-day garments, 
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and felt very ilk sales that woeetidicee: At 


the same time were vexed; it was too 

bad that their must be spoiled. 
“Oh, — = !” cried the Drop 

had 
wind ‘oother And another !” ex- 
laimed her compani 

It was quite impossible to count the 

beautifully dressed in rs. They flew 

in and oe of the throng of descendin 


friends. ed them. 
only our wae pan was invited to visit 
the Earth to-day. But oh, they have the 
loveliest dresses! Who can ng 7” 

“I know,” called another indrop, 
rushing past them ; ‘‘ they’re Snowflakes. 
But why don’t you hurry up? Are you 
going to let those, proud things get to 

before you Yr” 

At this warning the Raind started 
on a swift run; but they lost too 
much time already, and sank to the 

beside one of the dainty little 
rs. She laughed gayly as she saw 
their at cot faces. 

“Well, I got here first, didn’t 1?’ she 


asked. 
Her voice sounded familiar ; but the 
Raindrops were too cross to think about 


t. 

“We have not the pleasure of your ac- 
quaintance,” they said, sulkily, and 
turned their backs upon her. 

‘Oh, what a story!” cried the Snow- 
flake. ‘‘ You ought to look twice before 
you speak once.” 

They could not help turning to look at 
her egain. She had thrown off her beau- 
tiful white robe, and stood there in a gray 
frock exactl like their own. And who 
was she? One of their own schoolmates, 
— like themselves, that very morn- 

, and sent out for a romp. 

" "Why, we didn’t know you !” cried the 
Raindrops. 

Ke But yo you ought to be polite to stran- 
gers,” said their schoolmate, laughing so 
that she could scarcely speak. ‘‘ You 
started off in such a hurry that you didn’t 

t a chance to see your new winter 
y soc They are just like ours, so you 
needn't be envious. We didn’t want to 
wait long after ni started, so we slipped 
on our new 3 over our old ones and 
ran after you. The next time we go back 
to the clouds you can dress up as fine as 
we did this morning.’ 

** And wear our new dresses every day? 
asked the Raindrops, eagerly. 

“Yes, every day,” the Snowflake an- 
swered. 

ALLEGHENY City, PENN. 


PEBBLES. 


You light a match to make it burn, 
and you burn a match to make it light.— 
Gorham Mountaineer. 


” 





..The other day a little boy describing 
his black and white cat which was in the 
other room said: ‘* We have a cat out there 
that is a Holstein.” 


..“*Salt reminds me of the ocean, and I 
like it,”’ said the oyster; ‘“‘but the exquisite 
torture of throwing pepper in one’s eyes is 
worthy of the Middle Ages.””—Puck. 


.-An absent-minded printer once made 
the line “ From grave to gay, from lively to 
severe,” read “From grave to gay, from 
pica to brevier.”— Printing Times. 


..And oh, the Difference to Geniuses !— 
The chief difference between genius and in- 
sanity is, that the lunatic is syre of bis 
board and clothes.—Indianapolis Journal. 


Deserved a Smile.— Angelina : “ The man 
I marry must be handsome, brave and 
clever.” Tompkins: “ Dear me! How for- 
tunate we have met.””—Traveller's Record. 


-...It wasn’t enough that Uncle Sam 
should have trouble with his foreign rela- 
tions, but here come annoyances from some 
of his Mexican borders.—Phliadelphia 
Times. 


.. Street-car Conductor: ** How old are 
you, my little girl?” Little Girl: “It the 
corporation doesn’t object, I’d prefer to pay 
full fare, and to keep my own statistics.” — 
Puck, 


--Ina private letter to the editors of a 
magazine the editor of the Billville Banner 
describes Chaucer as “the most talented 
dialect writer of his age.”-—Atlanta Con- 
stitution. 


--“ Be sure to shake before taking,” 
said the druggist, as he handed bis custom- 
er a bottle of ague cure. “I always do,” 
replied the customer, grimly.— Vermont 
Watchman. 


--«“*No,” said Mrs. De Porque, “ we 
dou’t mind expense when it comes to our 
library. Some of the books, I am informed, 
are printed from diamond type.”—Wash- 
ington Star. 





---»Photographer: ‘‘ You’ve spoiled about 
a dozen plates by moving. I don’t see why 
you can’t keep quiet half a second.” Boy: 
“Don’t wanter.”’ “Why not?” ‘’Cause 
after you get through with me, Mom is go- 
in’ ter take me to a dentist’s ter havea 
tooth pulled.”—Good News. 


..A stranger, when dining at a foreign 
hotel, was accosted by a detective, who 
said to him: “ Beg your pardon, we are in 
search of an escaped convict, and, as a mat- 
of form, you will oblige us with your pass- 
port.” ‘Do I look like a convict ?”’ ‘“ Pos- 
sibly not. In any case I shall require to see 
your passport.” The stranger, feeling an- 
noyed, pr: sented the officer with a bill of 
fare; and the latter commenced to read: 
‘“** Sheep’s head, neck of mutton, pig’s feet.’ 
Very good,” he observed, ‘‘the description 
tallies. You will please come along with 
us.” —Dundee Weekly News. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 








HIDDEN FLOWERS. 

IN the following letter are hidden eight- 
een flowers : 

My dear Sallie: 

I have been here at school a month, and 
you haven’t written me a word: but I can’t 
help being good and forgiving to you when 
all about me is so beautiful and the air is so 
pure and sweet. How shall I, lying here 
under the trees with my hat for a desk, ever 
be naughty again. 

But still, I expect that you will write me 
just the same as if I hadn’t forgiven you, 
and am growing so wonderfully good. And 
now I will tell you all the funny things I 
know, while I really believe that there is, 
in the road over there, a benevolent-looking 
old ox a-listening, with his eyes wide open, 
to all that I am thinkingaloud. [ sincerely 
hope that he won’t get excited and run away 
with the farmer’s cart. 

You remember Alice Jacques, don’t you ? 
Well, she is the greatest belle of our school 
and dresses about as gorgeously as if she 
went to danving school every day. This 
morning, instead of talking over things as 
school-girls do, what did I hear but quite a 
lecture from the fashionable Miss Alice J. 
on quilling according to the easiest way. I 
was bored to death, you must be sure, just 
as if should have a big bass viol eternally 
blating in my ears the same horrid refrain, 
“fashion, fashion, fashion.” I am sick of 
fashion, even in my youth, and I am going 
to dress as plain as a pipestem just to put 
it down if I can. 

I find, my darling Sallie, with all my 
virtues which I have made so much of in 
this letter, that still I lack the patience with 
other people’s faults, which just makes me 
escape being a saint; and I'll ’fess to you 
how I showed it the other day. I found 
some very damp ink spots on my drawing 
book, which I had kept remarkably nice for 
me, and I instantly accused dear little 
Emily Stone of spilling her inkstand on 
my book. She denied all about the spots in 
the most energetic manner, and I got so 
tragic over her denial (you know how I can 
play tragedy) that I most energetically ex- 
claimed : * Ah, liar!’ and in such a tore 
that I startled the poor little girl almost 
out of her wits. And after all I found that 
she didn’t do it. I had to throw my arms 
about her and embrace her for the mistake. 
Then we went together that afternoon to 
see an old woman that lives under the bill, 
who sells good pies and lives there still. 
We walked with our arms around each 
other’s waists and appeared,as I theatrically 
remarked, like two heros escaping bat le. 

The funny old woman under the hill is 
just like an insane money miser raking 
together every cent she can, and hoarding 
it up nobody knows where. We bought 
two real country pumpkin pies baked in 
deep pans, Yankee all through, with thar 
particular Yankee taste that people like 
so much, even if they don’t know what 
Yankee means. Sheafterward gave usa de- 
liciously sweet pear which was wonderfully 
generous for her, and which must have 
come hard to her to part with. We often 
serreptiously (pretty big word: but I am 
afraid it is spelled wrong) buy these pies as 
a change from the “universal viands,” as 
our leading girl calls our boarding-school 
fare. 

A man is just out there in front of the 
gate with a hand-organ, and it reminds me 








MADAME PORTER'S 


COUGH BALSAM 


A Purely Vegetable Expecto- 
rant; nota lent ees: and 


very agreeable to the tast 
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RUCKEL & HENDEL, N. Y. 





in a queer sort of a way of those out of tune 
cymbals a man played on in front of your 
house one day without a bit of music in 
them ; and you must remember we thought 
the man’s face just like that ape on your 
bro'her’s wall in his room; and that puts 
mein mind how our lot used to seem so 
hard when we couldn’t go into that room 
as often as we wou'd. But I must close. as 
my letter is ge: ting lorg. 

Only I must say a word about a mas- 
querade party we tried to get up last week, 
but which we had to give up, because the 
only maa in the city who had avy costumes 
to let, tried to palm a rig old as the hills 
upon us, and we wouldno’t make frights of 
ourselves. 

Good-by now, my dear, and write me soon 
if you want to be as good asI am. 

Your lovely and loving 
CHARLOTTE. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 3p 


DIAMOND. 
D 
MIS 
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RUS TLE S 
M .i-8.6 .8.8:4.-38.-f 
Dé 8.9. & £A.4.3: 1,.9:3 
S6EBuL.aB OF A PSE 
SEATALE 
Sri #2 
TOE 
N 
HIDDEN NAMES. 

1, Martin: 2, Allen: 3, Mabel; 4, Nora; 
5. Barbara; 6, Benjamin; 7, Susan: 8, 
George; 9, Thomas; 10, Emma; 11, Amy; 
12, Robert; 13, Alfred; 14, Edward; 15, 
Kate; 16, May; 17, Meta; 18, Agnes. 





GivEe THs: BABY 






IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 
For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
—— Be yn and the Aged. 

for MOTHERS, 
“THE CARE AND AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


Malled free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., BOSTON, MASS 





Unequalled for perfection of 
manufacture, useful for im prov- 
ing the flavor of Soups, Roast 
Meats, Stews, Gravies, etc. 

Sold by Grocers. 

Rex fluid Beef is of fine flavor, 
and free from burned or strong 
bovine flavor. 

Invaluable for Beef Tea, Bou- 
illon, and for Invalids; can be 
served hot or ice cold. Taste- 
fully packed in glass stopped 
Seld by Druggists. 





bottles. 


‘HEAL TH BETTER THAN w BALTH.~ 
Valuable information sent to X bay wr 


ficial Teeth upon the rece! Rests. 3 
DUNN. lane 1 Lexington Ave., "Gor: hh St.. N. ¥ 





A necessity in connection with Table Linen has 
been an inter nediary pad to be arranged between 
the linen and tabie board. The introduction of this 

i is recognized as filling a long-felt want. 
e canton flannel table-covers, it will not 
adhere to polished dining-boards. Is of neatly 
— bleached muslin, padded with white wad- 

ing, and well boun4, is adapted for use in pri- 
vate houses and hoteis, 

Reguler sizes as follows: Widths, 4, @, @ 
inches ; . 72, 81, 90, 99, 108 inches. _ For 


logue and further information may be had from 


e€ 
EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 
Cor. Leight & Varick Sts... N. ¥. City. 








te BENEDICT'S TIME. * 


Diamonds and Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Watches, Diamonds, Chains. Rich 
HEB and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


Only perfect cuff.sleeve 
and collar Button made. 
All in one piece. Goes 
in like a wedge and files 
around across the but- 
tonhole. 

Strong. durable, and 
can be adjusted with 


tease. No wear or tear 
Pernis patent back can be put on any sleeve buttor. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 
Benedict Building, 

171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK. 











ESTABLISHED 1821. 














Your doctor 
will tell you 
it is the 

safest diet 


A dainty new book; The Baby, by the 
best authorities on baby life, free to every 
mother who sends her address and mentions 
this magazine. 


THOMAS LEEMING & COMPANY, 
73 Warren St., New York. 


~ Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


" W. BAKER & C08 


which ¢s absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


*}\ It has more than three times 

|) the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delic jous, nourishing, and “EASILY 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
RICHARDSON 
& MORGAN CO., 


O22 Beekman Street, 
EW YORE. 


CY ciox. 
FURNAccs 


RANCES, Etc. 


THOUSANDS IN USE. 
SUCCESSFUL EVERYWHERE. 


GunD FoR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. 


GLENWOOD 











RANGES, 


STOVES AND FURNACES, 


have received the HIGHEST AWARD in 
the gift of any New England Institution. 
GOLD MEDALS at two succeeding exhibi- 
tions of the Massachusetts Charitable Me- 
chanics Association. A deserved compli- 
ment to highest grade. 


Sold by leading Stove Dealers. 
WEIR STOVE 00, - ‘Taunton Mass 
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Weekly Market Beview, 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


|For the week ending Thursday, Nov. 3d, 1892.] 


TEA.—Unchanged in price from last week 
under an active market, with. quotations for 
new crop Japan at 16@30c.; Formosa, 19@42c. 
Amoy, 144@18c.; Fuchau, 18@28c. 

COFFEE.—Favorable crop news from Brazil 
has had a trifling declining effect on coffee, es- 
pecially on the top grades. Java is quoted at 
23144@2c.; Maracaibo, 16@22c.; Laguayra, 16@ 
21c.; Mocha, 21@%4c. ; Brazil, 134@l5c. 

SUGAR.—Raw rules heavy with free offer- 
ings, with refined quiet and practically un- 
changed. Crushed and cut loaf at 5 5-16@5i¢c. ; 
granulated, 4 15-i8@5c. ; powdered, 4 13-16@43¢c. ; 
Columbia *“ A,” 444@4 1l-16c.; Mould “ A,” 5@ 
5 3-16ec. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—There has been a little 
more life in the trading of the last few days, but 
mainly on local account, and chiefly with spring 
wheat patents. Shippers have done very little, 
but the feeling is nevertheless one of steadiness. 
City mill extra for the West Indies is quoted 
at $4,25@4.35; patents, $4.50@4.75 ; spring wheat 
patents, $4.2504.85 ; winter straights, $3.60@3.80 
spring straights, $4.15@4.30. Southern flour is 
dull and lifeless. Buckwheat flour is firm, and 
quoted at $1.75@1.90 for new. Rye flour israther 
easier, and in moderate demand at $3.35@3.45 for 
superfine, and $3.50 for fancy. Cornmeal isquiet 
at $3.15 for Brandywine, and $2.85@3.10 for yel- 
low Western. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—Country dressed 
veals are slow at 744@10\éc.; city dressed are 
quiet at 844@12. Dressed mutton is slow at 6@ 
&c. for inferior to fair carcasses, with good to 
choice at 84%@9c. Dressed lambs are weak at 
74@9\%c. The market is lower for hogs, and 
country dressed are worth 634@74c. for heavy 
weights, 74@8c. for medium, and 8@8léc. for 
light. 

PROVISIONS.—Pork is less active with prices 
generally steady. Mess is quoted at $12.25@ 
12.80 for old, $13.25@13.75 for new; family am 
$18. ny short clear, $15.75@17.50; extra prim 
$13.50@14. Beef is unchanged and quiet, with 
extra mess at $606.75; fam ay. $ $8@10; extra 
India. mess, $11@13.50 ms are in light 
request, quoted at $13 here a “S12 in the West. 
Cut meats are steady, with pickled bellies at 
834@9c. ; pickled hams, 10@1034c.; smoked, 11 
My 3 pickled shoulders, 7 4@7 Me. ; : smok 
8i4c. 


CORN AND GRAIN.—The gradual fall in the 
price of wheat for the last few weeks has been 
rather marked. Last week it drop about 4c, 
per bushel. The early figuring o speculators 
and statisticians appears to be all wrong, for 
instead of a “short” crop it.is evident now that 
we will have a big surplus to dispose of. In the 

middle of October the visible supply was over 
75,000,000 bushels as against less than 47,000,000 
bushels for the same week last year, and this ‘in- 
crease over 1891 has been advancing ever since. 
As long as the supply continues to increase Euro- 
pean buyers will not purchase, but wait fora 
further decline. There is no doubt that Euro) 
will eventually take the whole surplus, but the 
foreign trade will not become active until accu- 
rate knowledge is obtained of the amount in this 
country. Wheat and flour have consequently 
been ship abroad for the last month at an 
average of 80c. per bushel, while last year at this 
time they ave d $1. Quotations place un- 
graded s spring. one ee red a 6744@7734c.; No. 
2 red at ra .and No. 1 Northern spring 
at 8034 a Corn ajae barely at Pawn. for un- 

and white, and 49iéc. for No. 3 
mixed. "Oats merely follows corn at 
for No. 3 white, and 39@39' for No. 2 white. 
Hay and straw are in iiberal supply, and dull in 
the markets. No. 1 hay is worth 85c., and No. 2, 
70@75c. Straw unchanged. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Prices continue 
strong on top grades of reg but are easier on 
poorer stock. oe ts have been heavy 
this week, but bes amen have been hardly 
large enough to [= the demand. Extra 
Western creamery has oy © uently advanced 
to 29 . State creamery has been injured 
by frosty feed, and it aabtven extra lots to 
reach 23@29 The finest f pails of State cream- 
ery go for halfacent less than this. Western 
firsts of a high grade are worth 29c. State dairy 
tubs are coming in freer, and some of the fancy 
have a good inquiry at 25@27c. All the desirable 
imitation = and fresh factory are used 
by locel dealers, and not any stock has been 
stored. First imitation creamery is 22@24c.,and 
fresh factory, firsts, 17@174éc. Over 45,000 boxes 
of cheese were received, and nearly 25,000 were 
exported this week. The market has improved 
a little, and finest e of yx! white and col- 
ored is worth 1044@10%c. If th 2 market goes 
any higher rey threaten to drop trade, and 
a break will foliow in the market. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.— Western live poultry 
has been arriving at the rate of seven and eight 
carloads a day, and prices have weakened. 
Fowls and chickens are worth YAO 0c. and old 
roosters are down to 6c. Western dressed fowls 
have arrived in quantities, too, _ the demand 
for them has been large —-. to keep the 
market cleaned ~~ gone well ices, however, 
threaten to fall wt reat receipts continue. 

-picked and ded Western chickens are 
het = ant fowls 10@10'4éc. RS ag = 
12@15c., and L. I. spring ducks 1 
spring a 18c. per Bb. cot pe ‘are — 
parang the best Eastern fresh oe ones, and 23 
@Ac. from Western. Limed eggs are in 
little ae at 19@19%éc. 


FRUITS AND BERRIES.—The demand in- 
creases for Greening, King and Baldwin 
apeten pes and = ~~ ye between ‘rest pe per bbl. 








and cooking , $2.5003 per bbl. Grapes are 
poor in quality. but unchanged in a, Up- 
rivér Concords average 244@38c. per t., and a few 
reach 344@4c. Catawba, N “7 Ra 


ware crepes vary between 
basket ranberries are “Saez per bbi. PHiovida 
oranges are $2@3 per box. 


FRESH VEGETABLES.—Potatoes are quie 
at $2@2.25 per bbi. for L. L. ones in b and $1. 
@ DL ae Sweet 3 oe -75@3 per 


1h ; Easter: bbL 
Se anes 
arro 
1.75 for the finest Hubbard, sins 
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farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetve 


CLIMATE AND SOIL. 
BY DR. GEORGE. G. GROFF. 








CLIMATE is defined by the geographer 
Guyot as “The physical agencies acting 
through the atmosphere on organic life, of 
which heat and moisture are the essential 
elements, the winds being the medium of 
circulation.” Soil is the unconsolidated 
earthly material covering, in most places, 
the rocks of the earth’s exterior. The hu- 
mus of the surface soil con-ists more or 
less of organic matter and is darker than 
the subsoil from this cause. 

Geology teaches that all soils are the prod- 
uct of the decomposition of rocks. All 
soils are the result of the attacks of the at- 
mosphereic elements upon the solid and 
rocky crust of the earth. These soil-forming 
agencies in the atmosphere are lightning 
which hurls mountain crags into the val- 
leys below ; frost, ice, alternating heat and 
cold, falling rain, the winds carrying sharp 
cutting sands, but most of all the eroding 
oxygen and moisture of the air. All these 
operate constantly, and the total effect is 
to change solid rock particles to finer and 
finer soil. Part of the changes by which 
soils are formed are purely physical while 
others are of achemical nature. Thus the 
action of frost is always to reduce the rock 
particles to smaller and smaller pieces 
without otherwise changing them. This is 
a physical change. Oxygen and moisture, 
however, enter into new combinations with 
the elements in the rocks, producing new 
chemical compounds, and thus breaking the 
rock up. 

Soils which remain where they were 
formed are called sedentary. Such soils 
are seen in the level and undulating fields 
of all the Atlantic States, but do not in- 
clude svils along the seacoast, nor smaller 
areas formed by the filling up of lakes and 
swamps at some earlier geological period. 
Soils which have been transported only a 
slight distance, as to the foot of a hill from 
the top and sides of the same are designated 
colluvial, while those deep rich soils found 
in the lands along streams, and collected at 
a distance by running water, are called 
alluvial soils. The material carried into 
the ocean by the rivers, and- hurled back 
again upon the borders of the continents, 
forming in places great wide areas, may 
very properly be known as marine soils. 
Such may be seen all along the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts, from Long Island south 
ward. In the States tothe north of Penn- 
sylvgnia, great areas are covered with a soil 
called drift, which is believed to have 
been formed by vast sheets of ice, now 
thought once to have covered these States 
much as Greenland is now almost wholly 
occuppied with ice and snow. 


TROPICAL SOILS. 


Where there is sufficient rainfall for the 
proper growth of plants within the tropics 
the soils are found to be possessed of won- 
derful fertility. This is explained, in part 
atleast, by the fact that tropical soils are 
well decomposed, and hence are in good 
shape to feed plants. It is with the soil in 
the tropics, as with plant and animal 
bodies, which quickly and thoroughly de- 
cay, making rich food for new organisms. 
The more complete the decomposition, the 
more easily plant food can be assimilated. 
But it is observed that there is no frost in 
the tropics to change rocks to soil. Where 
frost does its work there is less heat, and it 
has been observed that great heat alternat- 
ing with cool or cold nights is sufficient to 
reduce rock particles to soil. Archibald 
Geikie, the geologist, thus speaks of the 
action of alternating heat and cold in the 
work of soil making: 


“Inthe Sahara and other African regions, as 
well as in Central Asia, the mercury has been 
observed to range from above 90° in the day 
time to below 20° Fahr. at night. This rapid 
nocturnal contraction produces such a super- 
ficial strain as to disintegrate rocks into sand, 
or cause them to crack or peel off in skins or 
irregular pieces,’ Dr. Livingstone found in 
Africa (12° s. lat., 34° e. long.) that surfaces of 
rock which, during the day, were heated up to 
137° Fahr., cooled off so rapidly by radiation 
that, unable to sustain the strain of contraction, 
they split and threw off sharp, angular frag- 
ments from a few ounces to one hundred or two 
hundred pounds in weight. This daily vicisst- 
tude of temperature produces results which 
quite rival those usually associated with the 
work of frost.” 


Where, in the tropics, there is sufficient 
moisture to carry food to the plant, we get 





the greatest luxuriance of vegetation seen 
on the earth, because here we have the 
richest soil, with the most heat and sun- 
light, these being the prime elements in 
promoting plant growth. 

PEATY SOILS OF THE COLD NORTH. 


A glance at the map of the world shows 
that the northern portion of America, Eu- 
rope and Asia, are regions of low elevation. 
Indeed, they are in large part swamps call- 
ed ‘‘tundras,’’ in which mud and ice are in- 
terstratified to great depths. In the short 
summers of those regions, the soil thaws 
out toa depth of but a few feet. The rivers 
flow from the south to the north, and it fre- 
quently happens that while the mouth ofa 
river is firmly bound in ice, at the warmer 
head of the stream, the ice is broken up, 
rains are occurring, floods are formed 
which, reaching the mouth of the river, 
spread over the banks and inundate all the 
flood plain. This occurring over and over 
again, give the alternating beds of ice and 
mud. In these northern regions, in areas 
not subject to overflow, are vast swampy 
areas, in which, from the cold and 
the excess of moisture, complete decay of 
vegetable matter is not possible, but there 
results dn accumulation of a dark, spongy, 
partly soluble humus called peat. These 
soils are much the same as form in 
the swamps of the New England and the 
Northwestern States, as well as in the 
mountain swamps of Pennsylvania. This 
humus is soluble and colors the waters 
flowing from such swamps of a color almost 
as dark as coffee. They are called “sour,” 
as they really are from the presence of free 
humic acids. These acids are neutralized 
and swampy soils improved by the action of 
lime, accompanied by underdraining, the 
muck or peat slowly changing to the ordi- 
nary humusof warm, fertile soils. 


E. W. Hilgard says: 


** Peat bogs, properly so called, can exist only 
in cold-temperate, humid climates: not only 
because the peat moss, which forms their chief 
vegetation, cannot flourish in dry air, but be- 
cause the vegetable matter accumulating under 
water in warm regions undergoes a more rapid 
fermentation, whereby much of it is converted 
into gaseous products (carbonic acid and marsh 
gas),and the peaty or humus residue is greatly 
less in amount. But the conditions for the 
formation of ‘ sour’ soils may be realized in any 
climate, in the presence of water, or in the 
‘tule’ or marsh lands of California, as well as 
of Louisiana and Florida, or in the heads of 
ravines where springs er oozes of water con- 
stantly fiow. But in the marshy arctic low- 
lands or tundras the low temperature man- 
tained even during the short summer renders 
the progress of humification extremely slow, 
preventing the formation of true peat even 
where the peat moss can maintain its exist- 
ence.” 


The Great Dismal Swamp of Virginia and 
North Carolina is under such conditions 
that vegetation does not decay in it. On 
the rainy Pacific Coast, from Middle Ore- 
gon to Alaska, a humus called “duff” 
forms on the surface of the earth, made 
of the trunks of trees and leaves, which, 
under the peculiar climatic conditions, 
make a peaty humus on which mosses, 
pyrolos and similar plants flourish, but 
from which grasses are absent. There 
are also ravines and swamps on the Atlau- 
tic side of the continent where such “ duff ”’ 
soils are forming. 


DRIFT SOILS OF THE NORTH. 


The late Dr. Alexander Winchell, in his 
delightful book, ‘‘ Walks and Talks in the 
Geological Field,’ thus describes these soils 
of the North: 


“In some places are large beds of fine sand, 
which are taken out and used for mortar mak- 
ing. In others, we find extensive deposits of 
gravel and pebbles, which are used for paths and 
streets. Mixed in the sand are some cobble- 
stones and large bowlders. Here and there, too, 
are some beds containing muck clay; these are 
impervious to water. Now, all this is not aregu- 
lar nor a perfect bedding or stratification. We 
may say the drift here is semi-stratified. You 
can all recall some locality where this arrange- 
ment of materials occurs.- 

“This cut or exposure, however, extends only 
fifteen or twenty feet down. How is the 
arrangement below? There are places where 
the bed rock is not reached in less then a 
hundred or two hundred feet. There are wells 
fifty to eighty feet deep, without reaching bed 
rock. Those who have seen such wells, have 
observed the deeper structure of the drift. On 
the lake shores, in places, the structure of the 
whole thickness of the drift may be seen, cut 

through by the waves, and exposing at the 
bottom the solid foundation on which the drift 
reposes. Well, bere we find two kinds of drifts. 
The semi-stratified drift passes down into a 
sheet_of drift quite unstratified. It consists of 
blue clay and a large quantity of imbedded 
bowlders, These are rounded like those at the 
surface. They are in every respect the same 
thing, made, apparently, by the same agency; 
transported in thesame company. This is the 
bowlder clay or till, Did you ever see a huge 
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mound of rock rubbish at the foot of a torrent 
rushing down a steep ravine to the open, level 
land—a torrent sometimes suddenly swollen to 
a terrific and maddened volume, which tears 
stones and trees from their fastenings? And 
have you ever seen such a mound cut through 
for ahighway or other purpose? If you have, 
you have witnessed a semi-stratified order of 
deposition somewhat like that of the drift. 
Those who have thought on this resemblance 
have reached the conclusion that the semi- 
stratified drift must have been moved and laid 
down by some kind of torrential action.” 


Most old people will urge that “the sea- 
sons are not now as they were fifty years 
ago.’’ The winters are warmer, the sum- 
mers cooler, the rainfall less, cyclones more 
frequent, etc. These are some of the 
changes which we hear affirmed constantly 
have taken place. It was, however, reserved 
for Prof. Louis Agassiz’ to show the scien- 
tists that climatic changes of the greatest 
magnitude have occurred inthe past. That 
the cold of the arctic north had passed to 
the south until the whole eastern portion 
of the continent to the northern boundary 
of Pennsylyvania was covered with vast 
beds of ice and snow as is now the case in 
Greenland and the Antarctic Continent. 
The movement of these glaciers and their 
final melting is thought to have produced 
the drift soils, 


SOILS OF ARID REGIONS. 


The arid and desert regions of the world 
are characterized by soils which are 
“sandy,” “light”? and very dusty, every 
wind raising the dust, while heavy winds 
lift vast clouds of dust—the well-known 
sand storms of deserts. There is an absence 
of clay in these soils, and this is the reason 
that they areso dusty. Clay, if present, 
would bind the particles together and 
prevent the dust. 

These soils have been produced by the 
alternate action of heat and cold, for frosts 
have small effect in arid regions. Clay forms 
in the presence of moisture. The common 
estimate of desert soils is that they are 
sterile. This is, however, a popular error, 
for these soils are both deep and very fertile; 
what they need-to enable them to produce 
great crops 1s water. With water these 
light ‘dust soils’? become capable of pro- 
ducing greater crops than the strongest 
soils of temperate, well-watered regions ; 
and it may be of interest to recall that the 
early civilizations of the world were located 
on soils where irrigation was necessary. 

In these arid regions, there does not exist 
the distinction between the surface soil or 
mold, and the subsoil, which is seen in tem- 
perate regions. If exposed, the subsoil is 
as capable of producing crops at once as 
the surface soil. This explains how the 
fields may be leveled to any extent where 
irrigation is practiced without any injury 
from the bringing to the surface of the sub- 
soil. Hilgard remarks: 


** In the case of a cellar, seven to ten feet deep, 
near Nevada City, Cal., the red subsoil moss was 
spread overa partof a vegetable garden close 
by, and asa venture the annual vegetables—to- 
matoes, beans, watermelons, etc.—were sown 
just as usual. They not only did well, but even 
better then on the portions not covered, which 
had been cultivated for a number of years and 
were somewhat exhausted thereby. Even ma- 
terial from thirty feet depth has acted similar- 
ly.” 


At Garden City, Kan., at the United 
States Experiment Station, the wonderful 
fertility of an arid soil has been shown for 
crops adapted to live with little water, and, 
hence, without irrigation. 

On arid soils stable manures cannot be 
applied to the soil until they have first been 
composted. Henc», in these regions, all 
manure and straw has commonly been 
burned or thrown into streams, because of 
the labor necessary to place them in avail- 
able condition for the use of plants. In 
time it will become profitable to compost 
all waste materials of farms in those regions 
and inexpensive methods of doing it will be 
discovered. We do not yet realize the vast 
possibilities of the soils of our arid and 
sub-arid regions. There seems to be some 
tendency to undervalue them, and to per- 
mit them to pass from the control of the 
General Government into the hands of 
speculators, and especially of irrigation 
companies, which, having for a trifle 
secured possession of the richest lands on 
the continent, will for all time continue to 
exact heavy water rents from those who 
till these lands. They should for the pres 
sent remain under Government control. 


ALKALINE SOILS. 

By the above term, we understand soils 
which contain so much of the salts of sodi- 
um and potassium as to be injurious to 
vegetation. They are found in al! parts of 
the world in regions of scanty rainfall. 
In Europe, in Hungary and Spain; in In- 





dia, Egypt, Arabia, Persia and Monge 
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lia; in Chile and Peru; and in the United 
States in California, Oregon, Washington, 
Nevada, Utah and Montana. 

‘Black alkali lands are those which con- 
tain jarge amounts of, bittern salts, chlo- 
ids of calcium and magnesium and car 
bonate of soda. These salts dissolve the hu- 
mus of the soil and prevent vegetable 
growth. 

White alkali lands are those con- 
taining neutral salts, as niters (saltpeters) 
associated with sulphate and chlorid of 
odium. Vegetation can grow in these soils. 

Saline lands border the sea, and contain 
common salt, and “ bittern’’ salts derived 
from theocean, These salts speedily wash 
out by the action of the rain, and such soils 
become normal, They are not due to cli- 
matic conditions. 

Alkali soils are formed in regious of de- 
ficient rainfall in the following manner : 
The rain which does fall goes down into the 
soil a short distance dissolving what chem- 
icals are in thesoil. This water does not 
run off underground, as in regions of abun- 
dant rainfall, but again comes to the surface 
bringing with it the salts, which, when the 
water evaporates, are left behind as a white 
crust or efflorescence on thesurface. This 
goes oa until there is a considerable accu- 
mulation of alkali on the surface. or in the 
surface soil. The great deposits of nitrate 
of soda in Peru, the saltpeter of India, and 
the deposits of carbonate of soda in Califor- 
nia and Nevada have. been formed in this 
way. 

Alkali lands can be reclaimed. On the 
black alkali lands gypsum should be ap- 
plied. This will produce chemical changes 
which will result in the neutralization of 
the salts. But to remove the alksli from 
the soil large quantities of water are 
needed, and this, after having done its 
work, must be carried off in underdrains. 
Thus the alkalies will be removed with the 
water. Experience has shown that irriga- 
tion does not lessen, but rather increases, 
the amount of alkali in the soil. This is 
because the water applied goes deeper into 
the soil than does the rainwater, but it all 
comes to the surface again and goes off by 
evaporation, and leaves a heavier deposit of 
the alkali than did the rainwater. A rain- 
fall of twenty inches or more per year 
seems to prevent the formation of any 
alkali soils. Those interested in this mat- 
ter should consult Bulle’in No. 3, of the 
Weather Bureau, United States Department 
of Agriculture. This Bulletin was prepared 
by Dr, E. W. Hilgard, of the University of 
California, and the highest authority on 
soil chemistry in thé nation. 


SOILS IN REGIONS OF EXCESSIVE RAINFALL. 


It the rainfall is excessive, and the su r- 
plus can pass off to the sea, there will be a 
loss to the soil of all tne soluble materials 
in the soil. The salts of sodium are more 
soluble and of less value in agriculture than 
those of potassium. Hence, the soda com- 
pounds leach out of the soil first. The soil 
seems to hold on to the valuable potassium 
salts, even when they are soluble. This 
fact is of great value to the farmer, and is 
one of the wise provisions in Nature for 
man’s benefit. 

SOILS OF TEMPERATE REGIONS. 

In temperate regions of moderate warmth 
and moderate rainfall, we find soils pro- 
duced both by the chemical and physical 
forces of the atmosphere. In the north we 
may find drift soils. In small areas, peaty 
soils are seen. It is also possible to discern 
saline lands and possibly small areas of al- 
kaline lands, when, for some region, the 
rainfall has been limited to less than twen- 
ty inches the year. The moisture of tem- 
perate latitudes favors the formation of 
clay in the soil. The soluble compounds, 
the salts of lime and potash, are slowly re- 
moved by the rains, and where cropped 
without the use of stable manures, such 
soils tend to become heavier and heavier 
that is, more and more clayey year by year. 
Stable manures decompose and add humus 
to such soils, making them more porous 
and open to the air. While undecomposed 
manures should not be added to soils in the 
arid regions, they are a necessity in temper- 
ate regions, where the problem is how to 
secure the humus, and the salts of potash 
aad phosphorus in the cheapest forms. 

LEWISBURG, PENN. 
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CAGE BIRDS, THEIR CARE AND 
MANAGEMENT. 


BY JOHN W. CAUGHEY. 





You have never kept birds? You then 
have one experience worth living for. But 
few people keep cage birds profitably, and 
have but a faint understanding of their hab- 
its, and what is essential to successful man- 
agement. True it is that many care not for 
the profits derived from their pets, yet we 
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have failed to see a pleasure alone in keep- 
ing them without at least a profit sufficient 
to pay expenses of raising them. As thereis 
quite a demand for good soug birds, canary 
breeding is profitable ; often as high as ten 


and fifteen dollars is paid for a single male 


bird. 

Some raise canaries in cages of various 
sizes, and often doso more from the lack of 
a room properly provided for aviary pur- 
poses than any other reason. When possi- 
ble we consider an attic room, well lighted, 
a southern exposure, away from noise, the 
best place to have for successful breed- 
ing. The room should be free from 
drafts and arranged so as to make the ap- 
pearance of out-of-door life as near as it is 
possible 1o provide. Small evergreen trees 
planted in boxes of suitable size, should be 
placed about the room, with a dead tree of 
any kind for them to fly upon when needing 
rest. Avoid obstructions of any kind to 
their flight; the corner of the room is not 
the place to put a tree or box, for some- 
times in just suca places there is refuge fora 
frightened canary, and once in a concealed 
spot they very often die, not knowing how 
to go about it to free themselves. It takes 
a great many birds to fill a small room, and 
a place may appear tenantless while a score 
or two of birds arescattered out on perches 
somewhere out of sight. Canaries are shy 
when strangers appear in their aviary, but 
soon learn to know those who coustantly 
attend to them, and become very tame. 
Never scare them by sudden movements 
within their midst; but a quiet, unassum- 
ing way of going among them is best. 
Sharp, clean sand scattered over the floor is 
the best material we know of; they enjoy 
picking out the small white pebbles, and 
the exercise is beneficial. A piece of green 
sod put in once a week is jusi what they 
enjoy to pull at. You will gradually learn 
what they like best, and also what is need- 
ful. Do not permit a draft, nor during 
damp weather be without some artificial 
heat, for dampness or sudden chilliness will 
kill many birds. A small gas or oil stove 
protected from their interference is con- 
venient, and suited to create a moderate 
amount of heat on such occasions. 

Having suggested a few ideas regarding 
the room for your birds, let us now con- 
sider the manner of handling breeders. The 
nests and places best suited for them are 


points that need not be long considered. - 


Sometimes. the hanging of a number of 
cages (with nest, box or basket within them) 
about the room is as good a plan as any; 
then again nests fastened under the most 
secluded boughs or branches of an ever- 
green is an inviting place to coax them. 
Nests are usually lined with camel’s hair, 
sometimes hair from a mattress, cotton aud 
even very soft, fine, dry grass. The unmated 
canaries should be paired up to mates ; this 
can be accomplished by placing them in 
a cage with every comfort provided for 
hatching purposes. Once they are mated, 
they can be liberated after being to- 
gether a week. It will take them another 
week to prepare for laying their eggs, and 
from the time they commence sitting until 
the morning of the thirteenth day, which 
time it takes to hatch, you must see to 
their wants very watchfully. In anticipa- 
tion of the time for hatching, it is best to 
provide freshly all the necessary food they 
will require to feed the “ little birds’ when 
they arrive. Hard-boiled egg with the yolk 
only is one food that is the most valuable 
to them ; therefore, see that the egg tin is 
kept supplied with it constantly. The 
female will tenderly feed them a few 
hours after they are out of the shell 
and tuck them under her body, letting 
them take a nap, and then, again, as she 
sees they require food, administer a 
few bits of egg to the gaping mouths held 
up for each one’s portion. The young will 
grow amazingly; the next day they will 
appear almost double their former size, and 
under the proper care will continue to grow 
larger and larger. As they grow the fresh- 
est food, with now and then a bunch of chick- 
weed and lettuce, is relished. Stale bread 
crumbled and hard-boiled egg, squeezed 
dry, is the best food, in fact, is considered 
a staple commodity. Crushed hemp 
seed is an excellent food, as well as millet 
and canary seed. A very common, and 
indeed vexatious trouble, may appear after 
the young have passed six days of life; on 
going to their nest some morning you may 
discover them distorted in their toilet, the 
covering of down upon their tender bodies 
may be very wet, and their general appear- 
ance much out of order. The cause of this 
is from the hen sitting too closely; it is call- 
ed by breeders “sweating,” and in time 
suffocation will overcome them if some 
remedy is not at hand. We always remove 
the male to acompartment near by, as the 
hen must come off the nest for food, or die 


of starvation, and not depend on the male 
for every mouthful she may require. He 
will call herfrom the nest and give her 
food. This is one very annoying thing about 
the raising of young canaries, and, despite 
all you do, many fine young birds will die 
an early death. Sometimes. the hen will, 
in hopping out of the nest, draw along with 
her a young one; her claws, if loug, should 
be cut, and this common occurrence will not 
be so liable to be repeated. Watch this and 
see that the young are not used this way, 
for it takes but a little rough handling of 
these delicate creatures to bring about a 
sudden demise. 
PITTSBURG, PENN, 





MANURING TREES. 


DURING the winter is a good time to ap- 
ply manure to trees of all kinds, and there 
is usually more time that can be spared to 
do the work, and a better supply of manure 
can thus be secured. Broadcast manure is 
nearly always the best; the roots of the 
trees extend out as far in the ground as the 
tops above, and better results will nearly 
always be secured. The manure can be ap- 
plied at any time during the winter, and 
then, when the condition of the soil will 
permit, it can be worked in. Well-rotted 
manure will give. the most immediate re- 
sults, yet it increases the work and cost 
oo er mtyoang to rot the manure before ap- 
plying, so that a very good plan is to haul 
direct from the stables or sheds and apply 
on the land, scattering direct from the 
wagon, taking pains, of course, to distrib- 
ute as evenly as possible. If left during 
the winter it will act to some extent as a 
mulch, and the rain and snow, with the 
freezing and eye! will carry the solva- 
ble parts into the soil. There is little danger 
of getting the soil too rich, so that generally 
it will be safe to apply all that can be 
spared.—Ornamental Tree Grower. 
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PLANTING TREES LATE. 


WHERE trees have been dug early and 
kept in such temperature that their buds 
have not started and put forth leaves, the 
late planting, if carefully done,is ne dis- 
advantage. More pains must be taken to 
place the soil firmly over the roots and to 
filter it through them, so that every part of 
the root can lay hold of what plant food it 
contains and begin feeding as : oon as white 
feeding roots eae forth. If the planting 
has been done the fall previous or very early 
in the spring, this compacting soil around 
the roots has generally been affected by 
rains. This is the reason why it is generally 
better to set trees early in the spring. But 
the ground early in the season is cold and 

rowth is slow, both above ground and be- 
ow. Itis the growth of buds and leaves 
that calls on the root for extra nourish- 
ment. If then a cut place in the root is in 
contact with soil, it at once begins to put 
forth roots so as to answer thecall for help 
above.—Am. Cultivator. 

















Beware of Imitations. 
NOTIC 
AUTOGRAPH 
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Liebig Company’ s— 
—Extract of Beef. 
PUREST BEEF TEA CHEAPEST 


INVALUABLE 


in the Kitchen for Soups, Sauces 
and Made Dishes. 








KITCHEN FURNISHING, 


COOKING UTENSILS, CUTLERY, 
CHINA AND GLASS, 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 
130 and 132 West 424 St., 
NEW YORK. 
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For Colds, Coughs 


bronchitis, 

and all diseases 
of the throat 
and lungs, 

take 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
1,500,000 Acres of Land 


IN MINNESOTA, 

FOR SALE OM REASONABLE TIME AND TERMS. 
For Tickets and Information about Routes and 
Travel in the West, address 
F. I. WHITNEY, 

G. P.& T. A.G.N. RY., St, Paul, Minn. 

For Maps and Information Concerning Land, address 
W. W. BRADEN, 

Land Commissioner. St. Panl. Minn. 


SARATOGA 
VICHY. 
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The Remedial Table 

ABLE way] Water. Unequalled for 

weary} Indigestion and Acid- 
"ity of the Stomach. 





FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONI4£, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 


One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00| Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, * $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
ena of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
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scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agentsin London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 
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INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
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POWDER 


Absolutely sage 


A cream of tartar Baking Powder. on “ 
ail in leavening strength.— Latest 
Government Food 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 06 Wall St., N.Y. 








D LELN WAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 
MARBLE QUARRY. 


Wanted to sell a one-half interest in a Black Mar- 
ble Quarry. Stone equal to Belgium Black. Good 
plant and a good trade being secured. Good opening 
te right party. Reason for selling to get more capi- ] 
tai in the business. Quarries located in Virginia. 

Address, 


FRANK I, TEDFORD, 
Duluth. Minn.., 
er R. T. HERNDON, Charleston, W. Va. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


UNION SQUARE. 
Men’s, Boys’, and Children’s 


F ALL A poor article is pets 


( LOTHIN G at any price—the Best 


* is the cheapest—this is 
the only kind of clothing we make and sell 











THE INDEPENDENT. 
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ESTERBROOK 2s 





26 J0HN ST. %.Y. THE <= MADE 








pees 





tale, ane Tae Pearl Btreet. 


LieHT, 


<r 





WALL 
PAPERS 


IN RELIEF FOR CEILINGS. 
Silk and other fabrics 
for interior 


DECORATION 











We are now exhibiting New 
Designs of our own manufac: 
ae and the BEST examples 
° 


EUROPEAN MAKERS, 
which have never been equal- 


led in beauty of design, treat- 
ment and color. 


Estimates furnished for en- 
tire interior decoration. 


FR. BECK & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS: AND EXPORTERS 


WALL PAPERS, 


Also the only manufacturers in the United States of 


Approved by the Best Sanitary Experts. 


We invite an inspection. 


THE GREAT SANITARY 


WALL COVERING, 


Factory and Retail Salesroom, 


Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 


BRANCH SHOW-ROOMS, 


Cor. Sth Ave. and 30th St. 





SHOES 


AT RETAIL. 
446 & 448 Fulton &t., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
70&72W.23d }.23d 8ti,N. iY: 


The genuine Edwin 
Cc. Burt Shoe has full 
name stam on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application. 








NFW YORK 
EDWINCG, BURT & (0,, = Hand Camera. os et 
soar eae4 a ae Frank McLaughlin’s 
FINE New England 








—even the most exacting buyer will find 
our prices low enough, and the most fas- 
tidious an assortment where he can be 
suited—quality, quantity and workman- 
ship assured. 


Forty-four 
East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


don’t de- 
Mothers, eabast 
of Ridge’s Food if your little 
one is puny or lacking in vi- 
tality. Observe special direc- 
tions and send for pamphlet on 
the rearing of children to 
WOOLRICH & CO. ?4=™5B,, 


and save dealers and hn | 
"GATATOQUE. Mention 
Dept. 55 CHICAGO Thi 





° 


SMITH & WESSON 


Safety Hammerless Revolver, 


IN CALIBERS 32 AND 38-100. 





A Perfect and Safe Arm for the 
House and Pocket. 


The latest production from the works of Smith & 
Wesson, embodying, in addition to other qualities 
which have made the arms of this firm so popular, 





OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


33 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 


330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





The Flour Saved Pays the Cost. 
Keep your tiour in the 


ROYAL FLOUR BIN 


m Secure from —— arate Dust» 
Dirtand Vermin. 

This Flour Bin is oy amg 
from all others. It has a 
sliding door and senate 
sieve, and is perfectly tight. 
We refer to all Chicago as to 
its ges Sizes to hold 
25, 50, 100 and 200 Ibs. always 


in stock. 604 by dealers 
ae 


GH. of ‘$ 2,00 


we will send direct from the the 


ROYAL 
Flour BIN © 


with a 
"MOVABLE ser 


nice w we i 
VAL MFG. Oe" 
‘a 





new and valuable inventions insuring absolute pro- 
tection inst discharge from careless 
handling. Provided with Automatic Cartridge-Shell 
Extractor, Rebounding Lock, and Patented Safety- 
Device. Hammer and Trigger constantly locked, and 
discharge by any but the proper means impossible. 

Al of our revolvers are stamped on the barrels with 
our firm name, address and dates of patents. 

Send for descriptive catalogue, and if your dealer 
cannot supply you, an order sent to address below 
will receive prompt and careful attention. 


SMITH & WESSON, 


Springfield, | Mass 


W.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
bpd 
Bran 


Warehouses 
87 John St, New York. and 
+ Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 





"dst anf nt in in 1833 





mrsorsce TOUS fee Wat's Sk: 











pa 





Rattler. 


This is the best hand Camera 


for the price ever produced. 
Sent c.o.D. Satisfaction guaranteed or 


money refunded. 
Address SOLE AGENTS 


Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., N. Y. 
~ WARNER’S SAFE CURE | 


tor Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all dracgists 








DR. JAEGERS’ 


Sanitary Woolen =— 8 








HERMANN SCHAEFFER, 
PRESIDENT ; 


We ask attention to our Complete 
Assortment of 
DR. JAEGER’S 
Sanatory Woolen 


UNDERWEAR 


For Men, Women vant Children. 
These Sanato are guaran- 
teed to be wen # of the ‘nest quality, 

are made under Dr. Jaeger’s 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Garments made to order, a le 
Mail orders bw attended to. 


827 & 829 Broadway, New York, 


Wholesale Office, 454 Broome St., New York. 


DEPoTs 
153 B’way, below Cortlandt 8t., yor York; 
504 Fulton Street, Rrooklyn, N.Y 
1104 Chestnut St., puch Pa, 








CROUCH & FITZGERALD, 


NEW YORK, 


Trunks, Bags, 
Dress Suit Cases, 


Hat Cases, 
For American and 
Europeau Travel 


roadway. below 
1 Sixth Avenue, below 41st St. 


oS roadway, pelow Cortlandt Sc, 
7 








A SURE no as vs 





25 Cents a Bottle by all Druggists. 


REMOVE THE CAUSE and the Disease is 
Cured. All Kidney Diseases are remediable by Buf- 
falo Lithia Water. 


LASA .B. & E. L. SHAW, 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 Sudbury St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


EAQUARTERS for Low PRICES 











Send for Iustrated Catalogue. 

















HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
‘HOTEL LINCOLN, 


Broadway and 52d Street, NEW YORE 


SELECT FAMILY HOTEL. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Rooms en suite with Private Ps 
Single rooms for transient guests with | = eof Baths 


P. H. McCANN, Proprietor. 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 


HAVENEVER FAILED 

( ANC -ER x toeffecta PEM M A NENT 
WHERE WE HAVE 

HAD THE FIRST OR wanenenaas OPPORTUNITY FOR 
TREATMENT. References and complete information 


The perkshirellt!'s CA NCER 














Drs. W.E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass. 





TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


ILE, HOLY LAND, "ROUND THE WORLD. Ex- 
cursion | leaves Oct. 26th "Round the ag ze, 
, Jan. Feb. 4th for Nile and Paléstine, Send 

* Tourist Gazette.” Ocean tickets. 
HENRY GAZE % SONS 113 Broadway, N, Y. 


A MODEL RAILWAY. 


“The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7,000 miles of reads with termint in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 

. — and Denver. 


For 8 , comfort, equipment, track and 
eficlen service ‘C4 as no equal, 
jlway Agent will sell you Tickets via 


THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 
There is no better Jine on the American Continent. 
P. 8. EUSTIS, General Pass'r & Ticket Agt. 
Chicago, Burlingtou & Quiney R. R., Chicage, Ill, 











HE WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUDA 
WITH CABLE COMMUNICATION 


is reached in sixty hours from pew York by the ele- 
-¥ steamers of the Quebec S. S. Co., sailing weekly. 
e situation ot = anes south ie ‘the Gulf Stream 


Co., also divpatch ‘h neat class passenger steamers 
every fourteen days for Santa Cruz and the principal 
West India Islands, affording a charming tropical 
trip at at a cost of about four dollars per day. 
particulars apply to 
A. Ae ce bec oC’) og mebec, Canada. 
THOS. C 5, 261 Broadway, New York. 
Or A. E. OUT SRBRIDGE & -CO., Agents, 
39 Broadway, New York. 


For all 





BUSINESS 
DAYS 
From CHICAGO To 


PORTLAND 





SOLID 


VESTIBULED oe 


TRAINS of Palace Sleeping Cars 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 
Superb Dining Cars. 
QUICKEST TIME TO 
OREGON, WASHINGTON 


and PUGET SOUND POINTS. 


Apply to any Ticket Agee s for tickets and full 
iteation, or address A, THRALL, a 
Gen’! Pass’r & Tkt. Agt. Cnloage North - Western 





CHICAGO, ILL 








Tux INDEPENDENT Press, 4] AND 48 GOLD STREET, NEAR FULTON STREET. 
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